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‘The Government Crop ‘keporting System 


O many persons, the government crop 
reporting service and the methods 
used in making its monthly forecasts 
and estimates of crop production are 
mysterious things. There is really 
nothing mysterious about the system, 

and while those in charge of the crop reporting work 

realize that it is far from perfect, they feel that a 

clearer understanding of the methods used might be 

helpful to those whose business is at times materially 
affected by the reports. 

rhe United States Department of Agriculture be- 
gan issuing regular reports on grain crops 59 years 





ago, the work having been commenced in 1866, imme- 
diaicly following the Civil War, For 46 years these 
were limited to reports on condition of the crop, issued 
once a month during the growing season, as ascer- 
tained by inquiries from crop reporters, and to an 


annual report in December of the acreage, yield per 


acre, and production. In 1912, at the request of the 


International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, the 
department expanded its grain reporting work to in- 
clude, during the growing season, forecasts of pro- 
duction, expressed in terms of bushels, of the probable 
outturn of the crop. 


The reports on winter wheat and rye begin with 
the one issued as of Dec. 1, which shows the actual 
acreage sown and the condition of the crop expressed 


as a percentage of normal. No forecast is made at 
that time of the probable outturn, it being felt that, 
with the dangers of winter killing and other facts, it 
would be of little value. Another condition report is 
issued as of April 1, and on May 1 an estimate is 
made of the acreage of winter wheat abandoned and 
of the acreage left for harvest. Similar estimates are 


made for the rye crop. At that time the first fore- 
cast by states of the probable outturn of the crop is 
made. Another is made on June 1, and another on 
July 1. A preliminary estimate of the yield per acre 
and the total production of these two crops is made 
as of Aug. 1, and a final report is issued in December. 

In the case of spring wheat, oats and barley, the 
first condition report of the year is made as of June 
1. On July 1 an estimate of the acreage sown is made, 
and a forecast of the probable outturn, Additional 
forecasts are made as of Aug. 1 and Sept. 1, a pre- 
liminary estimate of yield per acre and total produc- 


tion as of Oct. 1, and a final estimate of the produc- 
tion is made in December. 

On July 8 or 9 the first report of the year on 
corn is issued. This includes an estimate of acreage 


planted and a forecast of production. Forecasts are 
made as of Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, and a preliminary 
estimate of yield made as of Nov. 1, followed by a 
final estimate of production on Dec. 1. The estimates 
of corn include all the acreage planted, regardless of 
whcther it is to be harvested for grain, hogged down, 


or cut for silage. After harvest a supplementary 
report is issued in connection with the corn report, 
Which shows the actual acreage harvested for grain, 
cut for silage and hogged down, Undoubtedly, a 
Separation of the corn crop into the various uses to 
which it is put gives a much clearer picture of the 


actual commercial production. 

In addition to the estimates of acreage, yield, and 
production, the department also makes periodical esti- 
mates of the farm stocks of grain on farms. In the 
casc of corn, these reports have heretofore been made 
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as of Nov. 1 and March 1. In the case of oats and 
barley, they are made as of March 1 and Aug. 1. In 
the case of wheat and rye, as of March 1 and July 1. 
Estimates of stocks of wheat in interior elevators 
have also been made as of March 1 and July 1. An 
effort is now being made to place all these reports on 
a quarterly basis, to be issued as of Jan. 1, April 1, 
July 1, and Oct. 1. 

Other special reports covering grain crops are 
made, such as the weight per measured bushel, the 
quality and the percentage of different grades in the 
case of wheat. 

“Intention to plant” reports in the case of winter 
and spring sown grains were begun in 1922. The 
purpose of these is to furnish the farmers, in advance 
of planting, information as to whether there is likely 
to be an overplanting or an underplanting of particu- 
lar crops, and thus enable them to change their plans 
if it appears desirable to do so. 

The division of crop and live stock estimates, which 
is a part of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
is responsible for gathering and compiling the infor- 
mation used by the crop reporting board in the prepa- 
ration of its reports. The latter, through which the 
reports on wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, rice and 
cotton are cleared, meets on the dates selected the first 
of each year for the issuance of these reports. A 
circular is issued at the beginning of each year, giving 
the dates, as well as the hour and minute, at which 
these reports will be released, which occurs just after 
the close of the exchanges, in order that the country 
as a whole may have an opportunity to study them 
and determine their true meaning before the ex- 
changes are opened the following day. There is some 
objection to this on the ground that it affords the 
European exchanges an opportunity to trade on the 
reports before the American exchanges are open, and 
in the case of cotton this objection has been so strong 
that the cotton reports are issued before the American 
exchanges close, but the latter suspend trading for 20 
minutes in order to prevent too great confusion. The 
grain reports relate to the first of each month and 
must, by law, be issued on or before the tenth of the 
same month. They are usually issued on the eighth 
or ninth. 


REAT care is taken to prevent any one from 

having access to the data used by the board prior 
to the day of making the report, the information from 
various sources being kept in nonassembled form 
locked in a box in the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. After the board has taken its place in the 
rooms provided for it on crop report day, with the 
windows sealed, the telephone and buzzers disconnect- 
ed, doors locked, and guards placed at all doors, the 
reports and other data for the various states are 
brought from the office of the secretary in sealed en- 
velopes under guard. Once the doors are locked and 
the data received, no one is allowed to leave the rooms 
in which the board and its assistants are assembled, or 
have communication with any one outside, until the 


report has been released at the hour and minute set 
in advance for such release. 

A penalty of 10 years in the penitentiary, or a fine 
of $10,000, or both, is provided by law for the giving 
out of information by any one connected with the 
work, prior to the time set by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for its release. A fine of $5,000 is also pro- 
vided for any one who shall knowingly compile for 
issuance or issue any false statistics or information 
as a report of the United States. 

The department maintains an agricultural statis- 
tician, or field representative, in each of the important 
agricultural states. Thirty-nine such offices are main- 
tained. The New England states are combined. Each 
of the corn belt states, and western states, with the 
exception of Nevada, have an agricultural statistician. 
A small office force is also maintained in each of these 
states. The statisticians are well-trained and experi- 
enced men who are familiar with local conditions, and 
spend from 10 days to two weeks each month in the 
field studying conditions personally, and developing a 
corps of voluntary correspondents. These field rep- 
resentatives are in the classified civil service and must, 
in addition to having been reared on a farm, and havy- 
ing had several years’ actual farm experience, and an 
education equivalent to graduation from an agricul- 
tural college, pass a rigid examination. An examina- 
tion was held recently, and only 10 persons in the 
United States, out of over 90 who took the examina- 
tion, were able to qualify. The practice and policy 
of the department is to select only men thoroughly 
familiar with the territory and crops they are to cover. 
Even if a man is well trajned before entering the 
service, it requires about three years therein to make 
him a good judge of crops, and therefore a good crop 
statistician. Some are never able to qualify, and are 
dropped from the service. 


HE voluntary crop reporters, who number for the 

country as a whole about 350,000 for all crops 
and live stock, constitute a wonderful source for basic 
information, and really are the backbone of the service. 
These reporters serve faithfully from year to year 
without compensation other than to receive the market 
reports, a few bulletins, the Yearbook, and formerly 
a few seeds. Many of them serve regularly for many 
years, the work later being taken up by their sons. 
In some cases the crop reporting work is now being 
carried on by the third generation. 

The voluntary crop reporters are classified in sev- 
eral ways: first, those who report direct to Washing- 
ton, and second, those who report to the agricultural 
statisticians. The reporters who report direct to 
Washington are of several kinds, as follows: 30,000 
township reporters, 22,000 mill and elevator reporters, 
15,000 price reporters, 39,000 individual farm report- 
ers, 15,000 truck crop reporters, 60,000 special eco- 
nomic reporters. 

There are in addition to the above a number of 
other lists of special reporters who report for only 
one special crop. All of the foregoing report to 
Washington direct. There also are many who report 
direct to the field representatives, as follows: 33,000 
township reporters, called field aids; 50,000 or more 
individual farm reporters, 

The reports from these various groups are tabu- 
lated and handled separately, and the results are pre- 
sented separately to the board for consideration, The 

(Continued on page 576.) 
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Journal in mid-July, that 
publication’s correspondent 
fit .Dodge 
said: “In Barnum’s phrase, 
the Southwest’s wheat crop 


qi City, Kansas, 


is a staggering, stupendous spectacle. Ele- 
vators, railroads, telephone companies, are 
literally buried avalanche of 
wheat. The harvest is not yet com- 
pleted, but the wheat from the combines has 
filled the empty cars, congested the rail- 
Hutchinson and 


under an 


road yards at Wichita, 
Dodge City, has flowed over the country 

elevators, and dealers are piling it up by 

the hundred thousand bushels on the buffalo grass 
near the railway stations. Farmers in the country 
have filled their too inadequate granaries, and then 
their barns and implement sheds, and now thousands 
of bushels are piled up in the fields like so much yel- 
low sand.” 

The Kansas rhapsody went further: “It is a great 
day for the Southwest. ‘The hundredth meridian, the 
western boundary of the empire Napoleon sold to 
Jefferson’s Commission, marks the eastern border of 
the Texas panhandle, separates old No Man’s Land 
from the rest of Oklahoma, and passes through Dodge 
City. Beyond this line, even three years ago, so pro- 
gressive a westerner as Secretary Jardine, in an ad- 
dress at Dodge City, advised the abandonment of 
wheat culture. This region responded with an un- 
precedented crop in 1924, and this year is practically 
doubling the 1924 output, and the wheat is almost all 
heavy test, 60-lb wheat of unexcelled quality.” 

The secret of this magic? C. C. Isely, a Dodge City 
grain man, formerly president of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, had the answer in an article con- 
tributed not long ago to The Northwestern Miller. 
It lies, he said, in three words: “Tractor and com- 
bine.” The western plains farmer, he added, “is capi- 
talizing his dry climate. He is making a virtue out 
of a necessity. He knows a harvester-thresher, which 
he has christened a ‘combine, isn’t a practical imple- 
ment in other regions 
where there is just 
enough rainfall. He 
has seen as high as 
1,500 bus in one day 
of gold bearing grain 
being delivered to a 
wagon or truck direct 
from the billowing 
plain, The machines 
have been improved 
every year, till they 
are past the experi- 
mental stage. They 
turn the field into 
money at once, and 
the implement com- 
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Combine at Work in Kansas Field 


The Magic of the 


(ombine 


‘By Charles K; insey 


panies finance their purchase.” The news dispatches 
of the day, the reports of shattered daily arrival 
records at Kansas City, the spectacle of an unprece- 
dentedly early movement from field to market, and 
the extraordinary congestion of transportation facili- 
ties all the way from wheat fields to elevators and 
from elevators to hurrying ships in the Gulf ports, 
are further details and confirmation of the combine’s 
influence. It has a mighty significance, the full extent 
of which still is a matter of the future. But some of 
its effects are visible already, or can be foreseen. 
Among them are increased wheat acreage, increased 
wheat production, reduced farm costs, and an added 
element in the great problem of orderly marketing. 


phos of the profit end of the combine’s de- 
\7 velopment, F. A. Jackson, of the Massey-Harris 
Harvester Co., said in an address not long ago to the 
tractor and thresher department of the National As- 
sociation of Farm Equipment Manufacturers: 
“Because of the savings it effects in many ways, 
it is reasonable to believe that the combine has already 
exerted an influence of no small account in the wheat 
growing industry. ‘Through its use considerable of 
the hazard attendant upon the growing of a large 
acreage of wheat has been successfully removed. The 
uncertainty of saving the crop during the critical 
period has been largely eliminated and the cost of 


> 





An Electrically Equipped Combine in South Australia 


conducting the harvest has been substan- 
tially reduced. With the combine, there- 
fore, the two perhaps greatest handicays 
which have militated against the wheat 
grower undertaking intensive production 
with some degree of safety have been over- 
come, Obviously, then, the combine cannot 
have other than an encouraging and stimu- 
lating effect upon the growing of all grains 
which lend themselves to being harvested 
with it.” 


HERE are approximately 161,000 

square miles of combine territory, as it 

is now considered, in the states of Kan- 

sas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma and Texas. In 
the opinion of Mr. Jackson every farmer in that vast 
raises 250 acres or more of wheat will 
eventually look to the combine for the harvesting of 
his crop and, consequently, the majority of the farm- 
ers in that territory today are potential purchasers. 
To some the machine has already created a desire for 
ownership and to others force of circumstances will 
compel the acquirement of it because already it has 
been demonstrated, Mr. Jackson insisted, that those 
who “combine” their wheat have a big advantage, eco- 
speaking, over those who pursue other 


area who 


nomically 
methods, 

Proof of the combine’s economic merits is to be 
found, according to Mr. Jackson, in the contrasting 
conditions existing in the combine wheat area before 
and since 1924. “Prior to the harvest of 1924 many 
of the farmers were in a serious condition financially,” 
Mr. Jackson reported. “It was difficult to make sales 
of farm equipment in many sections. In fact, sales 
oftentimes could be made only with the application of 
the most intensive effort. The combine involves an 
expenditure of several times that required to purchase 
the general run of machines in farming operations. 
Yet during the 1925 season, because of the economic 
advantage of the combine in the harvesting of the 
grain crops, a large market was created for it with 
far less effort than had been applied in the sales of 
other farm equip- 
ment — striking evi- 
dence, indeed, that the 
combine is a maker 

profits for the 


; 17 ee of 
: &: Pra” a grain farmer.” 


Proof of the prof- 
its, of course, must 
come down in the end 
to individual 
Earl W. Gage has col- 
lected data of this 
sort for Power Farm- 
ing, in which publica- 
tion he says: “The 
annual harvest labor 


cases. 


(Continued on p. 577.) 
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“Over to the Millers’ Association meetin’ 
the other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “Peg Leg 
Green got up an’ unwound his same old 
sveech about how tarnation bad millin’ is 
and how it's gettin’ a sight 
worse every day an’ he 
didn’t see how pretty 
soon any of us 
was goin’ to 
make enough 
to keep soul 
an’ body 
together. 
Yr” ‘Well, Peg 
Leg,’ I says, when 
he'd got through an’ it 
come my turn to orate, ‘I 
allow you're puttin’ too much 
strain on Providence. Ask an’ ye shall 
-eive ain't likely to develop a power of 
eanin’ unless you begin by askin’, an’ I 
n't believe the Lord ever yet bore right 
wn on a miller an’ forced him to make 
srofit less’n he makes a try for hisself.’”’ 
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SELLING A GRAIN OF WHEAT 
|* letter published elsewhere in this issue, Mr. L. 
J. Schumaker, president of the American Bakers 
Association, employs a phrase so apt that it deserves 
permanent place in the articles of faith of the bread 


industries. “Miller and baker,” says Mr. Schumaker, 

“have the same thing to sell—a grain of wheat.” 
Here is the indissoluble link that binds together 

these industries in spite of certain ineradicable ele- 


ments of difference. Since the one is a seller and the 
other a buyer of flour, there must always exist a cer- 
tain trading antagonism, unhappily emphasized in re- 
cent years by the increased bargaining power of larger 
baking units. There must always exist also a certain 
lack of complete accord because the self-interest of the 


miller lies in great degree in the preservation of home 
baking, while commercial baking expansion must be 
accomplished largely at a cost of use of flour in the 
home. 


These are fixed conditions, and must be looked at 
frankly. In respect of every other thing, the interests 
of miller and baker lie parallel. They have the same 
thing to sell—a grain of wheat. Furthermore, they 
are the sole selling agents of this grain of wheat, and 
they must sell it in competition with every other food 
commodity, many of them not only worthy competitors 
but lending themselves much more readily to the genius 
of modern salesmanship. 

The most serious threat to harmony of effort be- 


tween miller and baker in selling the grain of wheat 
lies in the divergence of their interest in the relation- 
ship of home and commercial baking. Obviously, if 
the miller limits his effort in salesmanship to aiding 


the haker to expand demand for commercially baked 
prodicts, two thirds of the field available for develop- 
meni is neglected; and if the use of flour products 
in the home is thus permitted to waste away, all bread 
consumption will decline and the baker will suffer 
equa'iy with the miller. 

!he only conclusion which may be drawn from this 
is that millers must be left free in their efforts to 
stimulate the consumption of flour in the home, and 
bakers must interpret this, not as inimical to com- 
mercial bread, but as the millers’ share in the work 
of sciling a grain of wheat. Two thirds of the field 
must be developed by millers, one third by bakers. 
If, as consumption in the whole field responds to sales- 
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manship, an increasing share of benefit comes gradu- 
ally to the baker, that will be his good fortune. 

Many millers today are sluggish, some of them 
actually secretive, in their efforts to sell flour to 
“family trade,” lest their bakery customers resent it. 
This is absurd. It is the miller’s job to extend the 
use of flour wherever the opportunity lies. It is the 
baker’s job to increase consumption of his products 
by every means within his power. Both must act as 
salesmen for the grain of wheat through serving the 
public taste rather than by demanding that the public 
taste serve either of them exclusively. 





WHAT OF TOMORROW'S LOAF? 

a an article in the current issue of Nation’s Busi- 

ness, Gerald Wendt tells of “the synthetic house 
of tomorrow,” a house in which wood and masonry 
will give place to steel, resinoids and lacquers; in 
which present archaic heating systems will be displaced 
by new and wonderful applications of electric current; 
in which wooden furnishing and silk hangings will 
yield to new materials and marvelous synthetic fab- 
rics; in which the domestic drudgeries of today will 
be so transmuted by science that housekeeping as now 
known will not exist. 

Some of the changes suggested seem fanciful, yet 
none more challenge belief than the many marvels 
which have been developed in the past score of years. 
These have come so gradually, and human minds and 
habits so readily adapt themselves to change that, in 
a day or a week, we accept them for what they are 
and give them no further thought. What was a marvel 
a year ago has become so necessary that we complain 
if a portion of the mechanism is for a moment out 
of order. 

Singularly, the least part of the 
wrought by science is in food and its preparation for 
eating. Commercial development of preparing and 
packaging foodstuffs to a “ready to eat” basis has so 
reduced and standardized the viands of today that the 
modern family table probably does not compare in 
delectability of its foods with that of Rome a hun- 
dred generations ago. Science, in accomplishing only 
economy of effort and elimination of waste, has added 
nothing to palatability. 

In the matter of bread, progress has been almost 
wholly economic and commercial. Scientifically, to- 
day’s loaf approaches perfection. Yet, whether in the 
housewife’s kitchen or in the great modern bakery, it 
is produced by substantially the same methods used 
when a little leaven leavened the whole lump. 

It may well be that the future of bread lies in 
scientific development widely different from what has 


improvement 


_ So far been accomplished in centuries of improvement 


rather than of discovery and invention. If, as syn- 
thetic chemistry extends its marvels into every field 
of material accomplishment, it should one day discover 
means to make yeast, or its equivalent, instantly ef- 
fective in its action on the gluten in wheat, bread 
soon would advance far beyond its present position. 

Some measure of this possibility is to be found in 
the South where, largely because of the quickness, con- 
venience and certainty of self-rising flours, consump- 
tion not only is holding its own, but very likely is 
increasing. If similar processes were available for 
the quick production of yeast leavened bread, it is not 
wholly fanciful to imagine flour reclaiming its place 
in the family kitchen, even in the cubicle kitchenette 
where cookery as an art has long since ceased to exist. 





CONFESSING A LACK OF CLARITY 

ees excellent British publication, Milling, re- 

prints an editorial from a recent issue of The 
Northwestern Miller and comments adversely on what 
is taken to be a chiding of British millers for their 
efforts to improve their position. Either The North- 
western Miller failed in the first instance to make its 
meaning clear or what it tried to say was so subject 
to double interpretation as to convey to the editor 
of Milling a sense far from that intended. 

Certainly there was no purpose to criticize British 
millers for their efforts to disentangle themselves from 
difficulties which are, in many of their aspects, similar 
to those which afflict millers on this side the Atlantic. 
The point intended to be emphasized was that, in 
seeking ways out, British millers apparently have a 
freedom of action not permitted under the laws of 
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this country. The trade press there is filled with ref- 
erences to price control, the merest suggestion of 
which, under American laws, would insure millers’ in- 
dictments by the nearest available grand jury. 

Similarly, schemes for combination are openly con- 
sidered, consolidations frankly for the purpose of 
reducing milling capacity to established consumptive 
requirements. A mere whisper of such a purpose in 
the United States would bring down about the ears 
of the industry such condemnation by federal and 
state authorities, such wrathful newspaper headlines, 
and such a volume of public criticism that millers 
would give up all claim to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and plead that only their bare lives 
might be spared. 

This difference between restrictions of law in Brit- 
ain and in this country was the essential text of the 
comment made in these columns. It was intended to 
express something of envy of the apparent relative 
freedom of action of British millers, not to admonish 
them in any way for what they had done or what they 
are now striving to do under the latitude permitted 
them. Such astonishment as was expressed was lim- 
ited wholly to the open frankness of discussions for 
improvement in their industry, while here if a miller 
so much as writes a competitor a letter, he is under 
instant suspicion of plotting against public welfare. 

Finally, The Northwestern Miller expressed its 
belief that, whatever may be the case in Britain, mill- 
ing in the United States needs no artificial aids. Its 
confidence in the inherent soundness of the industry 
is complete. Its lack of faith in consolidations, re- 
gardless of their individual merit, as cures for ills 
of the industry is equally comprehensive. Milling is 
what millers, by observing or not observing the sound 
rules of industrial health, make it. It does not need 
a doctor so much as exercise and sane living. 

All of this, in the opinion of this journal, applies 
to milling in the United States. How much it applies, 
or whether it applies at all, to milling in Great Brit- 
ain is another matter and one upon which The North- 
western Miller would not undertake to speak. Cer- 
tainly neither it nor any member of the industry 
would criticize efforts of British millers to improve 
conditions among themselves. On the contrary, it 
wishes them exceedingly well. Perhaps their experi- 
ence may develop knowledge of means and methods 
which, despite obvious differences in laws, may be 
adapted to the industry’s needs in this country. 





THE SENSIBLE GERMAN DUTY 
ELATED confirmation through Department of 
Commerce channels of the new German wheat 

and flour duties, first reported in a special cable to 
The Northwestern Miller and published in its issue 
of July 7, sets at rest all uncertainty regarding any 
further protectionist policies against the import of 
flour by Germany. It is true that the new schedule 
gives home milled flour a marginal protection of sixty 
cents per barrel, but this is far from the very much 
higher rate first proposed, and is actually a trifle less 
than last year’s schedule. 

The official confirmation also disposes of the report, 
apparently created by cables from American mill 
agents on the Continent, that the proposed high rate . 
of duty applies on imports of Canadian flour by Ger- 
many, while only the lower schedule applies on imports 
from the United States. This misinterpretation un- 
doubtedly arose from the fact that, through treaty 
rights, such a discrimination was embodied in the 
Czechoslovakian duties which have now been suspended 
until Aug. 15, and a considerable part of the flour 
purchased by Dutch and German agents reaches ulti- 
mate destination in that country. 

The satisfactory outcome of the negotiations re- 
garding the new German duties is largely due to ex- 
cellent work performed through the Millers’ National 
Federation. American millers also are under obliga- 
tion to a number of their friends among continental 
importers and agents, who, by their familiarity with 
the situation, were able to give exceedingly valuable 
aid. In doing this they rendered equally worthy serv- 
ice to Germany, for whom it would have been mistaken 
policy to establish prohibitive duties against the 
world’s flour. The measure of favor to home mills 
is sufficient for their protection, but insufficient to bar 
flour imports, which are the German consumer’s pro- 
tection. 
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E WeeKs BLour @utput 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
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GRAIN EuTURES RAARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


August 
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SOUTH WEST— pated their requirements until well past the end of the Aus ir. ae on Editor 
. 166,607 126,544 92,264 119,374 ear, while others appear to have been merely nibbling ee ae 135 137 142 Sir: In 
Wichita setlihen 7-74! 47,104 41,768 36,688 a the market in the bo that lower prices would de- B. cscs 131% 138% 137% 141% Northwest 
MBAS S 36,795 34,829 21,215 19,176 . , pe . P 6... 130% - 134% 196% 0= 141% them cone 
St. Joseph... 47,400 63.520 27,083 27,709 velop with definite news of the Canadian crop. In the meres 130% 134% 136% 1404 fe tem ¢ 
Suan ciicy/sbtas sakes ato ante Northwest there is some complaint of price demoralise: © 9.000°. Hh) is” AM ink iH. N; 
ets eal : . tion, though current sales are not sufficiently large to rele on ies a of last ye 
Totals ....647,481 612,876 428,181 462,929 give color to these reports. Central states mills have 3°% 143% «(141% 136% 135% MM ctatement 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— ih done a fairly satisfactory business since wheat began to move in volume about Geis sens 143% 141% 135% 134% of the var 
Ot oteides * ie $9,000 $4,300 50,200 $9,700 three weeks ago. St. Louis mills report heavy southern buying. adobe + is0%8 ieee 1324 a this -tatem 
POS 00200000 52,200 49,200 46,200 33,800 Export Trade——Oklahoma and Texas mills are doing a very good current , Te 140% 138% 133% 131% the crop ye 
Outsidef 46,856 34,985 $8,746 gs business with Latin America, and mills of the St. Louis district report im- Dees eeee 141% 138% 135 32% as 103,000, 
Indianapolis .. 11,052 9,969 F ’ . Liverpool Buenos Aires nismeie 
Southeast ..... 107,235 104,106 127,736 106,467 provement in sales both to the West Indies and to Europe. On the whole, po od Dee. Sept. oa 4 if 
ines ight. i i i strong to SF 5i250% 159 158 149 15( state some 
Totals ....314,143 286,260 295,886 301,355 a eee Sees vl gill ps epee pally gills ast eae: = ae 1s 150% rele 
PACIFIC COAST— preven c » , ‘ Bee as ae 158% 156% 149% 150% Dep: *tmen 
Portland ...... 24,332 20,230 13,824 265,162 prices for future shipment. Canadian mills complain of dull export demand 6....04. 158% 156% 150% 150% ie Sane 
Seattle ....+... $3,915 97,583 90,267 31,600 for both spring and winter wheat flour. Importers are taking advantage of  dphbge iste oss 148% 1494 MME June were 
Tacoma ...,... 28,548 30,154 22,337 28,5 ‘ ta a Eee eg Ee Bcc eed 49% 
lower prices quoted in Canada for October and November, and most of the conn of this sma 
punta - 16,698 77,616 obGrens sarene current bookings are for shipment in those months. Chicago x City reas:n to 
Chicago ......, 39,000 26,000 37,000 36,000 Production.—Mill output in the Southwest continues to increase, with Aug. Sept. Dec Sept. Dee, aE Agri: ulture 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY the promise of reaching the season’s peak in the next 30 days. Kansas City hig ee + fi H+ ou rH i in € 
The following table shows the percentages output, at 90 per cent of capacity, last week exceeded by 20,000 bbls every Beesesce 84% 88% 83% 86 —y . 
of activity of mills at various points. The previous record. Many mills in both the Southwest and the central states are 6.....+. 83% 88% 83% 85% 5 em 
Sgures represent the relation of aelual week: i Sundays. Operations in other sections of the country are about esi. rt oe Sat rt oo 
ly output of flour, a® reported to The North- running on Sundeys. I , y ere 84% 89% 85% 1% dome :ticall 
western Miller, to possible output when op- normal. Shipping directions generally are reported to be fair. OATS state nent 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: < ag 4 ; : ¢ . 
= Flour Prices.—Mill quotations are somewhat lower than a week ago, Min- Chicago Minneap.lis the «ormal 
NORTHWEST— Aug. 8 Aug. 9 a $ . / : 
Aug.7 July 31 1925 1924 neapolis prices averaging 25c bbl less, Buffalo 50c, St. Louis 10c, and Kansas Aus my pany te saa year 1925- 
Minneapolis ...... 40 6 48 39 “ ee ll ee ee oe ae See ee ee ee ee. el ee >| oe rates 2 ut as fe 
St. Paul ......... 42 55 38 40 City unchanged. E : : : : rire 42% 45% 39% 42 abot 
Duluth-Superior 19 44 45 29 Millfeed—Demand for millfeed continues light, but there is no pressure EPCs os aa an oon a 
Outside milis® ... 50 se = pad of mill supplies and prices remain firm, though some mill lists indicate a ait aig “4% 38% 40% ( 
Average ..... 43 48 49 45 drop of about 50c ton since a week ago. De casece 41% 44% 39% 41% 
SOUTH WEST— = ™ a RYE i: Crop ie 
Kansas City ..... 90 83 H cago Minneap« 
Be settvesses : ie a ee European Markets by Cable Bee Sept. ee HE Net. crop 
es SOMGR SG isv 0 ~ = a = Lonpvon, Enc., Aug. 10.—(Special Cable)—The market is very quiet, but 107% 101% 103% 
GORARE. 60cdossone 93 89 17 94 r , ? g Pp 2 yq 107 98% 101% Available fc 
Outside millst 90 90 60 73 the relatively cheap prices of Kansas patents have resulted in moderate sales. 106 98% 100% samption’ . 
pe rs $1 or Buyers show no interest in Canadian flours, as their prices are considered too 105% 96 % 99% would 
SEEOGS -- 9+ 20 . <i high. The low stocks existing here indicate that a better general inquiry can 106% 97% 99% 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— ; & ro Tt s. 4 in | ae a & a food 7. 000,000 bus 
oR 4 4 a ’ ye expected soon. re recent advances in low grade flours an eeds have FLAXSEED for domest 
Ot Lamia ....+.++9 88 - Hr oe enabled the home mills considerably to reduce their prices of high grade flour. Minneapolis Duluth might easil 
DUNNE Pisa edce ise: 109-103 96 91 Mills offer Canadian tops for August shipment at 44s 6d@47s 6d per 280 lbs Aug. Sept Oct. Sept Oct. TA of stocks ¢ 
Outsidef ....... 63 oe 64 Hy ($7.89@8.06 bbl), Canadian exports at 44s 6d ($7.55 bbl) for August ship- HRS Ht a ae ye scary 
meee os78e oe +4 77 63 ment, 43s 9d ($7.40 bbl) for September, 43s ($7.30 bbl) for October, and 42s 5.1... 246% «248 248% © 248% MM than millin, 
— -- — ($7.13 bbl) for November. Kansas exports are quoted at 40s 6d@42s ($6.87 Oiieccds 247 247% 248% 249 Sesmeren 4 
Average ..... 70 67 67 és @7.13 bbl) for August shipment, American milled Manitoba straights for Tosseiees 344% = 346% 346% = 341% 
‘IFIC COAS' oe , + 7 ‘ Oi hse 243 244 245 2464 HM of wheat gr 
Fae GOASE— mt October shipment at 48s 6d ($7.38 bbl), American low grade at 30s ($5.09 “ *% ing May, 
Portland ......... 4 A as bed bbl), Argentine low grade at 22s 9d ($3.85 bbl), Australian patents, arriving, ’ ending May 
RE 53 39 50 at 42s ($7.18 bbl), while those for forward shipment can be had for 44s@ Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks This coinci¢ 
: — — 44s 6d ($7.47@7.55 bbl). Home milled straight run is selling nominally at anno. Say aati nner te I should 
Average ..... = re equal to 44s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.55 bbl), but many mills are selling at 42s.6d ($7.21 the week ending Aug. 7, in barrels (000s MM let me kno 
menaverase » age $6 . +4 7 bbl). omitted), with comparisons: print in the 
Chicago .......... 97 90 92 90 Amsterdam.—Forward buying is completely at a standstill, although prices Receipts Shipments Stocks Mr, Owen g 
oreeeesee Denese. Teme aad sentane are considerably lower. The reason for this is that most buyers are well Minneeselis “t Aaa. a 
Remiee danerece, a roe stocked. Mills offer Kansas tops for August shipment at $8.20 per 100 kilos Kansas City .. 24 14 175 122 |. |; 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers ($7.29 bbl), and straights at $8 ($7.12 bbl). Canadian old crop exports are Chicago ...... 302 216 204 134... ait ee 
mili outside of St; Louis, but controlled quoted at $8.50@8.60 ($7.56@7.65 bbl), and new Crop at $8.10@8 20 ($7.20@ Gomes ro 34 719 56 es sh "; by Russell's 
wma . 7.29 bbl). Home milled flour, delivered, is quoted at $8.30 ($7.38 bbl), and Baltimore .... 28 27 5 '& ..  .. fgg States Grain 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. Belgian at $8.20 ($7.20 bbl). Philadelphia.. 87 50 77 80 86 108 
Hamburg.—Buyers are showing some interest in Kansas and Canadian ee 8 ee Oh OR ee 
Russell's Flour Production and Movement flours, but the sales which are ae are only moderate, due to the fact Dul.-Superior.. 121 141 129 177 254 220 ~~ Ju 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates that most buyers are well stocked. Mills offer Canadian patents for August *Buffalo ...... Dit iaaccts ss ~~ 
Bet an Pette in tee te shipment at $8.80@9.10 ed 100 kilos ($7.83@8.09 bbl), Kansas top patents at *Receipts by lake only. tFigures for 10 Totals 
‘iliieaidos:.":. vale. eel | Seen $8.30@8.50 ($7.38@7.56 bbl), English patents at $8.50@9.50 ($7.56@8.45 bbl) days ending Aug. 7. Moved from 
Weak cndinn Pele 24, 2,731 2,491 2,488 and home milled flour is quoted at $11.65@11.70 ($10.86@10.40 bbl). Rye Oe tars a 
Previous week ...... 2,450 2,626 2,298 flour is selling for $7.40@8 ($6.58@7.12 bbl). Julius K. Gottschalk, of Muehlenwerke 
OR BeOS 133 «000049 8,416 8,849 = 8,461 Copenhagen.—There is a good spot demand for flour, but forward busi- Gottschalk, Crefeld-Rheinhafen, Ger ,,.,.°\°'8 °: 
July 1-24. we reer anu ness is very difficult to work. Canadian top patents are offered at $8.20 per many, a large milling concern, was in *Deficit : 
Exports— 100 kilos ($7.20 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.70 ($7.74 bbl) and Kansas pat- St. Louis last week. He is making 4 9 crop apparen 
Week ending July 34 160 47% os ents at $8.60 ($7.65 bbl). study of the milling and grain indus 
Previous week ...... 202 ae = C. F. G. Rarxes tries in this country 
MT SEPM basen 0 60508 512 612 . F. G. ’ . 
All stocks Ju 
= Moved from 
Imported 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS Totale 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 10, (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, ane pa 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. Stocks end y 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .........+. $8.15@ 8.50 $8.30@ 8.55 $....@.... $8.86@ 8.70 $9.25@ 9.30 $8.35@ 8.75 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.50 $9.65@ 9.85 $8.10@ 8.50 $9.25@ 9.75 Totals . 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.76@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.10 wt. Pit 7.856@ 8.380 8.50@ 8.60 8.10@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.60 8.70@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.60 7.75@ 8.10 ivue@e -cal Misce!ianeous 
Spring first clear .........+++ 7.20@ 7.60 6.90@ 7.00 ....@.... 7.20@ 7.70  17.75@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.76 ....@.... 8.00@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 ....@.... 06D wees 
Hard winter short patent .... 7.15@ 7.60 .@.. 7.25@ 7.60 7.18@ 1.60” yee .36 08 1.70 Be 1.86 pec 8.50 7.25@ 8.00 7.30@ 7.70 8.25@ 8.75 
inter straight ........ 6.55@ 7.00 @.. 6.60@ 7.00 . ; ‘ ‘ k . ‘ : u | i 7.00@ 7.30 ....@ s+ ; 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.80@ 6.10 .@.. 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.40 inc Dans ieee eid (dav baee 6 nee AOS ae voce Moses wort See eae sae 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.65@ 7.00... : ei 1.0@ 7.70 “ee 9.00 es Sens [ee 1.96 antsy, Hey | $.00 7.20@ 7.60 9.00@ 9.34 Imports 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.10@ 6.35 ....@.. .@. ; , eR Se i ; . : ; ; 85@ 7.25 6.80@ 7.20 7.75@ 8 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.50@ 5.80 ....@.. .@.. 5.70@ 6.10 ....@.... ere ae a ee ae Ree 6.50@ 6.75 ....@.... 6.75@ 7.25 Totals 
Rye flour, white .........565- oe 6.40 £08 6.96 er my $08 6.08 6.70@ 6.80 pet | 6.85 38 7.00 c.se@ 6.75 +8. -@ a Bxpc ted oo 
Rye flour, dark .........6e0005 . . . -@.. -@.... . : vebe a \° ‘ \ 5 , ae é cks end o 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes Totals 
Family patent ..$8.40@ 9.10 v5 one NY eee $7.65@ 8.00 $....@ Spring top patent]...$....@8.90 $....@9.15 Spring first clearf ........ $7.30 $6.95 Home use 
Straight .......+.+ 6.80@ 6.80 es Dakota ........ 8.10@ 8.55 we Ontario 90% patentsf. +»-@65.90 ....@.... Spring exports§ ......... 448 6a boot Pour per ¢: 
QUGON . checosvect 6.40@ 6.90 ©@ vece Montana ....... 7.86@ 8.10 @ sense Spring second patentf ....@8.40 ....@8.56 Ontario exports§ ........ 40s 0d ener verage 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes E. TT: 
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Underestimated Crops 


Wasuixcron, D. C., 
July 27, 1926 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In the July 21 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller I noticed a news 
item concerning a statement made by 
H. N. Owen, in which he considered 
that there was a serious underestimate 
of last year’s wheat crop, basing his 
statement on the domestic disappearance 
of the various recent wheat crops. In 
this :tatement the exports of wheat for 
the crop year 1925-26 seemed to be given 


as 103,000,000 bus, I wonder if this is 
a mprint or if Mr. Owen failed to 
state some qualification of the figure. 


According to a recent release of the 
Depa tment of Commerce, exports of 
wheai for the 12 months ending with 
June were only 63,000,000 bus. In view 
of this small export of wheat I see little 
reas’ to question the Department of 


Agrivulture’s estimate as being very 
muc!) in error. In the past 10 years, 
with an average crop of roughly 800,- 
000,000 bus, we required 85,000,000 for 
seed, exported 153,000,000, and consumed 
dom«:tically 562,000,000, Putting this 
state nent in tabular form to compare 


the .ormal or average year with the 
925-26 we would get something 


year 
about as follows: 
WHEAT BALANCE 
(Millions of bushels) 
Normal 1925-26 
CROP ..ncccccccscesecsescceses 669 
Seed required ccccccccccccese 85 85 
Met cei ccc vs onda snaennes 715 584 
Beports .csceseseerresecvssces 153 63 
Available for domestie con- 
SUEMPtloM acdoccesarseresse 562 621 
It would seem that, with roughly 40,- 
000,000 bus less than normal available 


for domestic consumption, this amount 
might easily be covered by a reduction 
of stocks and also a reduction of the 
amount of wheat used for purposes other 
than milling flour. The Department of 
Commerce figures show that the amounts 
of wheat ground for the 12 months end- 
ing May, 1925, and for the 12 months 
ending May, 1926, were almost the same. 
This coincides with Mr. Owen’s opinion. 

I should be very glad if you would 
let me know whether there is a mis- 
print in the figure of 103,000,000 which 
Mr. Owen gives as the exports of wheat, 


or whether he intended to include in this 
figure flour in terms of wheat. My un- 
certainty is partly due to an apparent 
error of some sort in the quotation (p. 
226), for it reads “Out of this we ex- 
ported 103,000,000, estimated carry-over 
of wheat July I, 1926, in all positions. 
Including flour stocks figured as wheat 
at 45,000,000 bus, we have an apparent 
disappearance for all purposes of 608,- 
000,000 bus.” 
Very truly yours, 
E. J. Worx1ne, 
Institute of Economics. 
- * 


Mr. Owen, editor of Farmstead, Stock 
& Home, offers the following comment 
on the inquiry of Mr. Working: 

“I am very much surprised that Mr. 
Working overlooked the obvious fact 
that the export figures used included 
flour redu to terms of wheat. Since 
publishing the estimate he attempts to 
criticize, the government has issued its 
figures for the carry-over, 60,000,000 bus. 
The ‘net exports for the year are ap- 
proximately 104,000,000 bus, instead of 
103,000,000. 

“The 1925 crop was placed at 669,000,- 
000, carry-over July 1, 1925, 87,000,000, 
total 756,000,000. Out of that we ex- 
ported, including flour, less imports for 
consumption, 104,110,000 bus, used for 
seed 80,000,000, and had 60,000,000 July 
1. This totals 244,000,000 which deduct- 
ed from 756,000,000, leaves 512,000,000 
for food, unmillable wheat fed to live 
stock, and loss in transit. The crop 
year 1924-25 showed a disappearance for 
the same purposes of 547,000,000. Mill- 
ing figures do not show that our con- 
sumption for food was less this year 
than last. We exported 4,000,000 bbls 
less flour this year. Furthermore, 512,- 
000,000 is only 5,000,000 more than we 
used in the crop year 1918-19, with a 
smaller population. 

“Now, if our consumption for food 
during the 1925 crop year was as great 
as the preceding year, 547,000,000 bus, 
with seed 80,000,000, exports 104,000,000 
and carry-over 60,000,000, we have a 
total of 791,000,000 accounted for since 
July 1, 1925, when, according to the gov- 
ernment, we only had 756,000,000 to start 
with. 

“Or put it this way: Total supply 
756,000,000, less carry-over July 1, 1926, 
gives a total disappearance of 696,000,- 
000 for all purposes, during the year, 
when on the face of the figures we have 
exported, eaten and used for seed 731,- 
000,000. Either way we have 35,000,000 
bus. Therefore we claim our 1925 wheat 
crop was 704,000,000 bus instead of 669,- 
000,000, as estimated by the government. 

“As we previously have pointed out, 
milling returns do not indicate a ma- 
terial falling off of flour consumption 


Russell—Wheat and Flour Distribution 
Estimates of the wheat and flour distribution of the past seven crop years, as reported 
by Russell’s Commercial News, the figures for the first year being those of the United 
States Grain Corporation (000’s omitted throughout): 
WHEAT MOVEMENT FROM FARMS, BUS 




















1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Qe farmé Gee foes ta cacivees 19,261 49,546 56,709 382,359 36,894 30,980 29,348 
i PET To oe ee Pry eee 967,979 833,023 814,905 867,598 797,381 862,627 669,365 
Totale .cscecsecccccccssece 987,240 882,569 871,612 900,957 833,275 893,607 698,713 
Moved from farms .........++ 784,128 696,000 774,000 745,000 664,000 758,000 609,000 
Used fot Geet :.5 occ ivy yacdes 91,893 89,083 92,005 89,306 78,813 84,044 83,038 
On farms end of year ........ 49,366 66,707 382,359 35,894 30,980 29,348 22,980 
Total@ scisscoesavvcessgese 925,387 841,790 898,364 870,200 773,793 871,372 715,018 
FOS WES sdsdeses cthceas hws s 61,853 40,770 26,752 30,757 659,482 28,235 +16,305 
*Deficit crop apparently underestimated about 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus. fDeficit; 
crop apparently underestimated 35,000,000 to 45,000,000 bus. 
WHEAT USE OFF FARMS, BUS 
1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
All stocks JUIP. 1. o<0o0icc'ce%e 87,895 76,000 87,138 49,098 66,520 76,500 66,800 
Moved from farms .........:- 784,128 696,000 774,000 745,000 664,000 758,000 609,000 
Hmported iv deabisasCenwecis cd 4,7 51,004 14,465 18,012 27,283 6,330 17,100 
Totals sraanndsca0ceevsnd ts 826,803 823,004 825,598 812,110 757,803 839,830 682,900 
Wheat eRPGNGNE 606 docesseste 122,430 293,267 208,325 154,951 78,792 194,911 63,178 
Wheat gPOGNE issvehvtvvecess 699,671 479,000 559,989 583,300 599,500 683,173 579,050 
Stocks end: GORE de: cévessccex 76,000 37,133 49,098 66,520 75,500 66,800 37,228 
Totals sasvnse onc vecesscess 798,061 809,400 817,412 804,771 747,325 834,884 679,456 
Miscellaneous use off farms.... 28,742 13,604 8,186 7,339 4,010 4,946 3,444 
FLOUR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, BBLS 
1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Stoc Jaly' ED Fe ccduvecvsveves 5,707 7,653 5,400 5,500 6,900 6,800 5,900 
PPORuctioN 5 cs tu ckuiatiiavcune 129,097 106,342 122,692 129,609 129,764 127,985 124,894 
PRDOMS.. 5 ncdhaven vende es eashn 159 1,421 633 430 162 6 17 
Totale’ vipwada xs tcbatacccas 134,963 115,416 128,725 135,539 136,826 134,791 130,811 
Expc ted potbehb ccs evden comend 21,650 16,183 15,797 14,883 17,253 13,896 9,542 
Stocks end of year .........+ 7,653 5,400 5,500 6,900 6,800 5,900 6,500 
Totalp s.Paniteise th ed oes vs 29,303 21,583 21,297 21,783 24,053 19,796 16,042 
Home use) sigsckdhons veces <8 105,660 93,833 107,428 118,756 112,773 114,995 114,769 
Pour per capita® ....s cere 197.7 171.6 193.8 202.7 198.4 199.9 198.7 
\verage per capita flour consumption for the eight years ended 1921 as figured by 
Dr. \. E. Taylor, of the Leland Stanford Research Bureau, is 197.7 Ibs, and by The 
Northwestern Miller 198.1 Ibs. ; 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HE second official estimate for Italy places the crop at 205,750,000 bus, 
against the first estimate of 200,000,000, and a semiofficial estimate of 183,- 
500,000. The crop of Italy apparently will be only 35,000,000 bus smaller 


than last year. 


Little further authoritative information was published last 


week. Such developments as have occurred leave the impression that the 
northern hemisphere crop may prove to be a little bigger than seemed prob- 
able a fortnight ago, although smaller than that of 1925. Scattered showers 
and cooler weather have checked the deterioration in the western Canadian 
crop, but ripening was hastened so quickly that more than an average yield 


is not expected. 


North America again this year will be the world’s chief source of supply. 
The position on this continent thus exerts a great influence on the market. 
The rate at which winter wheat is being delivered and the increase in the vis- 
ible supply in the United States, although these are developments of no great 
intrinsic or permanent importance, have had some effect on prices. 

As reported in trade statistics, world shipments during the crop year 
ended July 31 totaled 667,423,000 bus. Complete customs returns will not be 
available for some months. The figures gathered weekly for commercial pur- 
poses have, however, been becoming more accurate during the last two or 
three years, and the above total probably will be found to represent, with 
approximate correctness, the movement during the year from exporting to 


importing countries. 


Compared with previous crop years, the total for 1925-26 fell short of 
that of 1924-25 by 47,878,000 bus, and of that of 1923-24 by 105,881,000, but 


exceeded that of any earlier year. 


That is, the international trade in wheat 


and flour in 1925-26 was the third largest on record, although the total for 
1912-18 was almost as large with 665,712,000 bus, the year standing fifth on the 


list being 1910-11, with 662,608,000. This is the showing on the 


gures as re- 


corded, but, because of the changes in the map of Europe since the war, 
considerable quantities have now become exports which were formerly merely 
internal movements, and it is probable, therefore, that the real volume in both 
1910-11 and 1912-13 was greater than in the year just closed, and that 1925-26 
should be counted as standing fifth on the list. 

Exporting countries contributed to the 1925-26 total as follows: United 
States and Canada, 413,628,000 bus; Argentina, 93,875,000; Australia, 74,- 
040,000; Russia and the Balkan states, 32,160,000; India, 4,944,000; other 


countries, 48,776,000. 


North America thus furnished approximately 62 per cent, Argentina 14 


per cent, and Australia 11. 


Some further returns must be awaite 


before it 


is possible to determine exactly how the North American contribution was 
divided between the United States and Canada, but it would appear that 
Canada supplied about three fourths, which would represent around 45 per 


cent of the total world shipments. 


A comparison of sources of supply with the year 1912-13 is interesting. 
In that year North America shipped 270,264,000 bus, Russia and the Balkan 
states followed with 159,520,000, then Argentina with 101,136,000, India with 
62,880,000, Australia with 47,840,000, and all others with 24,072,000. North 
America thus supplied 40.6 per cent, as against 62 per cent last year, and 


Russia and the Balkans almost 24 per cent, as against less than 5. 


India was 


quite an important factor in 1912-13, and Argentina shipped a little more and 


Australia very much less. 


Although the total for the year 1925-26 is relatively large, this is due to 
the unusual demand from ex-European countries, for the quantities taken 
by Europe were, with the exception of the last three years of the war, the 
smallest for any year since 1911-12. An analysis of international trade with 
Europe cannot, however, be made for a week or two until further facts ar- 
rive by mail which are not covered in the cables reaching this continent. An 
analysis of the proportion of flour to wheat in international trade cannot be 
made until customs returns are available. 








compared to the previous year. Mr. 
Working concurs in this. 

“We realize after 30 years of market 
statistical experience that the margin for 
error in consumption estimates is very 
great, so do not claim 100 per cent ac- 
curacy, but we do think a 35,000,000 
error in an official crop estimate is rather 
strong. 

“This underestimate undoubtedly gave 
farmers a better price last fall, but un- 
less it is officially recognized by the 
Department of Agriculture, it will have 
the contrary effect now. 

“The comparison of supplies available 
from North America this year with last 
will be out of focus 85,000,000 bus at 
least. With the world situation as deli- 
cately balanced as it is, last year’s un- 
derestimate will tend to keep down the 
price during the early marketing, as the 
assumption will be that we have for ex- 
port the coming year 35,000,000 bus more 
than will actually be the case.” 

* @# 


Eprror’s Nore.—A table to be found 
on this page, compiled from res sup- 
plied by Russell’s Commercial News, 
would appear to bear out the contention 
of Mr. Owen. The records of The 
Northwestern Miller, while not yet com- 
plete, will in all probability further con- 
firm that the government crop report 
underestimated last year’s wheat yield 
unless it is to be believed that the con- 
sumption of flour decreased unprece- 
dentedly last year. 

An examination of the figures issued 
by Russell will show that, taking the gov- 
ernment crop estimate of 669,365,000 bus 
as correct, the total supplies available 
last crop year, including the amount on 





farms on July 1, 1925, would amount to 
698,713,000 bus. The quantity moved 
from farms and used for seed, added to 
that which was left in the hands of farm- 
ers on July 1, 1926, totals 715,018,000 bus, 
being actually greater than the total sup- 
plies and leaving no wheat for farm use. 
Russell’s Commercial News makes an in- 
dependent estimate that the crop has 
been underestimated by 35,000,000 to 45,- 
000,000 bus. 





MINNESOTA BAKERS HOLD 
MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION - 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—The eighth an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Retail 
Bakers’ Association is being held in Min- 
neapolis this week. At the opening ses- 
sion on the afternoon of Aug. 10, Mayor 
George E. Leach welcomed the bakers to 
Minneapolis. The response was made by 
William B. Thomson, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the association. 

Murray K. Guthrie, substituting for G. 
Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., told of that company’s national ad- 
vertising program on behalf of the bak- 
ing industry, the conversion of the house- 
wife to commercially baked goods, and 
the work that the company’s service de- 
partment was doing for bakers generally. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Associated Bakers of America, is 
scheduled to speak on organization work, 
while Otto Cook, of The Fleischmann 
Co., will show moving pictures, and lec- 
ture on the development of the baking 
industry from its infancy to the present- 
day modern baking plant. 

On Wednesday afternoon the bakers 
and visitors are to be taken through the 
Ford plant in St. Paul. 
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MILL WHEAT STOCKS LARGER JUNE 30 
THAN ON THE SAME DATE A YEAR AGO 





Federation Questionnaire Also Brings the Information That Flour Manufactured and 
Sold During First Half of 1925 Exceeded That of 
the Same Period in 1924 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
made public the result of a questionnaire 
on stocks of wheat and flour as of June 
30, indicating that wheat owned by mills 
on that date was considerably greater 
than that held on June 30, 1925. Un- 
filled flour orders also were larger. 

“It appears,” reads the report of Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Federa- 
tion, “that flour sold during the six 
months’ period ending June 30, 1926, and 
flour manufactured during the same 
period, was relatively greater than for 
the corresponding six months’ period a 
year ago. 

“The tabulation represents an output 
of reporting mills amounting to 65,148,- 
048 bbls annually, or about 53 per cent 
of the production based on the 1923 
census (125,000,000 bbls). Reporting 
mills show a production for the six 
months ending June 30, 1926, of 29,985,- 
908 bbls, which is equivalent to 56 per 
cent of the total production of all mills 
for the six months’ period (53,160,422 
bbls) based on the monthly census of 
wheat ground and wheat milling prod- 
ucts. Applying the latter percentage, it 
is indicated tHat total stocks of wheat 
owned by all mills were 53,477,648 bus 
as of June 80, 1926. This figure is rather 
astonishing, in view of the Department 
of Agriculture estimate of total carry- 
over as of that date of 60,205,000 bus. 
The figures indicate that mills reporting 
to the Federation operated during the 
six months’ period ending June 30, 1926, 
at the rate of 55.7 per cent of capacity, 
as against 47.9 per cent by mills report- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census monthly. 

“An accurate comparison of figures 
shown for June 30, 1926, with figures 
for prior six months’ periods, is difficult, 
if not impossible, because on the prior 
reports we did not secure data as to the 
capacity of mills reporting and because 
the mills reporting are not identical and 
do not represent the same capacity on 
each report. However, in order to ren- 
der such comparisons possible, and for 
such value as they may have, there is 
also attached hereto a tabulation show- 
ing the actual figures reported for prior 
six months’ periods and the same figures 
on the basis of 1,000 bbls daily capacity 
based upon an estimate of the capacity 
reported for each six months’ period 
ending Dec. 31, 1924, June 80, 1925, and 
Dec. 81, 1925. As the accuracy of the 
resulting figures per 1,000 bbls daily 
capacity is dependent upon the accuracy 
of the estimates of the capacity of re- 
porting mills, the figures indicating 
wheat stocks, unfilled flour orders, flour 
sold, and flour manufactured, per 1,000 
bbls daily capacity, must be considered 
as subject to the inaccuracies resulting 
from the estimates of daily capacity of 
the mills reporting.” 

A summary of the questionnaire find- 
ings follows: 

1. Daily 24-hour 
bbls, 

2. Total wheat stocks (includes wheat 
in mills, elevators, in transit and bought 
to arrive), 29,947,483 bus. 

8. Amount of wheat sold into flour, 
87,972,318 bus. 

4. Total flour stocks, all grades (in- 
cludes all flour in mills, also flour in 
branch or public warehouses), 1,800,542 
bbls. 

5. Total unfilled orders (this repre- 
sents open bookings as of June 30, 1926, 
of all grades of flour), 8,149,765 bbls. 

6. Total number of barrels of flour 


capacity, 357,694 


r~Wheat stocks -flour orders— 


Daily capacity of 
reporting mills, 
bbls 

Dec, 31, 1924°395,478 174,365,895 

June 30, '26.°387,882 25,241,388 

Dec. 31, '26,.°310,840 60,276,805 

June 30, ‘26 357,694 29,947,483 

*Estimated. ftJan. 31, 1926. 


daily capacity, 


Per 1,000 bbis 
bus 


Actual, bus 


65,083 


sold from Jan. 1, 1926, to June 30, 1926, 
26,056,063 bbls. 

7. Total number of barrels of flour 
manufactured from Jan. 1, 1926, to June 
30, 1926, 29,885,908 bbls. 

8. Open options sold, 10,549,820 bus; 
open options bought, 11,204,000 bus. 


CZECH GOVERNMENT DELAYS 
MAXIMUM IMPORT DUTIES 


The United States Department of 
Commerce announces that the Czecho- 
slovakian government has notified the 
Hungarian government that the mini- 
mum duties on grains and flour as pro- 
vided in the tariff which became effective 
on July 14 will be charged on Hungarian 
products until Aug. 15. It is stated that 
the reason for this decision is that the 
Czechoslovakian government anticipates 
the opening of commercial treaty nego- 
tiations between the two countries at an 
early date. 

The Czechoslovakian government has 
also made the above reservations on Ca- 
nadian grain and flour. This means that 
the practice objected to by Canadian 
millers of charging a higher rate of im- 
nee duty on their product than that 
evied on flour milled in the United 
States will be suspended until Aug. 15. 
The Czechoslovakian government adds 
that it hopes that by the end of this 
period the Canadian government will 
have seen its way to abolish the existing 
regulations in its tariff which discrim- 
inate against goods of Czech origin. 


SEATTLE MILL SOLD 
BY SPOKANE COMPANY 


Seattiy, Wasu.—The Hammond mill, 
Seattle, has been sold by the Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills to the American 
Woodpipe Co., Tacoma, which is dis- 
mantling the plant. The mill site, ex- 
tensive waterfront and docks still are 
owned by the Spokane Flour Mills, but 
are for sale. The mill was built by the 
Hammond Milling Co., which started to 
operate it in September, 1902, with a 
capacity of 750 bbls, increasing this in 
1905 to 2,000. 

In 1909 the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co, and the Centennial Mill Co. took over 
the property, the former having a con- 
trolling interest. Subsequently the mill 
was sold to the Spokane Flour Mills, 
operated by it for several years, and 
then leased to the Centennial Mill Co. 








CANADIAN SHIPPERS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS WARNED 


Toronto, Ont.—The department of 
agriculture, Ottawa, has sent the follow- 
ing warning to Canadian shippers of 
feedingstuffs: 

“Complaints from Barbados have been 
received by the trade commissioner to 
the effect that stockkeepers in that col- 
ony have lost cattle through deaths 
caused by the presence of metal sub- 
stances in imported feedingstuffs. This 
has also been the subject of strong local 
newspaper comment. Post-mortem ex- 
aminations by veterinary surgeons have 
disclosed in the animals’ hearts many 
deleterious substances after eating hay, 
and also oil meal in balls. Cud. chewing 
animals are inclined to bolt their food, 
and cannot regurgitate the metal when 


Unfilled 


Actual, bbis 


188,015 12,668,969 
5,636,706 
193,915 10,038,766 
83,723 8,149,766 


-~Flour sold—, -—-—Flour mfd.— 


daily capacity, 

bbis 

mos. ending) 
,000 bbis 

daily capacity, 


daily capacity, 
bbls 


Per 1,000 bbis 
bbls 


Actual, bbis (6 
mos. ending) 


Per 1,000 bbis 
Actual, bbls (6 


SPer 1 
° 
So 
° 


$2,033 46,566,769 117,748 39,152,332 
14,276 256,967,626 66,966 31,414,405 
32,295 35,307,098 113,586 30,306,982 
22,784 26,066,063 72,844 29,885,908 


81,000 
97,500 
83,554 


they commence their subsequent rumina- 
tion. It is suspected by users that this 
foreign metal gets into the feed before 
export, and they make a strong sugges- 
tion that more care should be taken in 
keeping the storage and crushing rooms 
scrupulously free from the substances 
complained of. 

“Another suggestion is made that hay 
bales shipped from Canada having cards 
or tags adhering thereto by means of 
small wire clips about 14% inches long 
should be tied only with string. The 
cards frequently get torn off, the metal 
clip is overlooked, and is subsequently 
swallowed by the animal. 

“As most of the feed consumed in the 
British West Indies is Canadian in ori- 
gin, the complaints are now brought 
specially to the attention of millers, 
growers, packers and shippers concerned, 
in the hope that if the trouble arises in 
the dominion it will be avoided in future, 
so that a valuable trade may not be 
jeopardized.” 





PLAN NEW MILLERS’ ORGANIZATION 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 9.—(Special 
Telegram )—Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, ad- 
dressed a regional meeting of millers 
from near-by Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania towns held 
at Frederick, Md., tonight. He ex- 
plained the various. activities of the Fed- 
eration, and it may be that the meeting 
will lead to some sort of an organization 
of the millers in the region represented 
by the attendance at the meeting. 
Tueropore M. Knapren. 


KANSAS CITY MAKES NEW 
FLOUR OUTPUT RECORD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Production of flour 
by Kansas City mills last week not only 
exceeded all earlier records, but passed 
the previous high mark by nearly 20,000 
bbls. The output of 156,607 bbls, repre- 
senting 90 per cent of capacity, com- 
pares with the previous high mark of 
134,716, established Sept. 26, 1924, which 
also represented 90 per cent of the ca- 
pacity then in operation. 

Last week’s production included the 
output of the new unit of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. With the expected early full 
operation of the Monarch mill, total pro- 
duction of Kansas City mills should, 
within the next few weeks, greatly ex- 
ceed the present figure. 

Curiously, previous high activity rec- 
ords in Kansas City have all been estab- 
lished in the third week of September. 
Until now the greatest production was in 
that week of 1924, and the highest rates 
of activity were in the corresponding 
week of 1919, 103 per cent, and in 1921, 
with 100 per cent. 

Present daily capacity of Kansas City 
mills is 28,750 bbls per day. This will 
be raised to somewhat over 30,000 bbls 
with the additional capacity now being 
installed at the Monarch mill. 








August 11, 1925 
FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


IS CONFERENCE TOPIC 


Sydney Anderson to Meet With Committes 
in Chicago for Discussion of Proposed 
National Promotion Campaign 

Wasurvotrox, D. C., Aug. 10.—(Spe- 
eial Telegram)—Sydney Anderson, pres- 
ident of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, has gone to Chicago to attend a 
meeting on Aug. 12 of the Federation 
committee appointed last spring to con- 
sider a national campaign for promoting 
wheat flour consumption. This commit- 
tee will confer with a like committee 
representing bag manufacturers. The 
Federation group consists of D: D. Da- 
vis, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
Fred J. Lingham, Lockport (N. Y.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inc., and Robert R. 
Clark, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo, 

Mr. Anderson said before leaving 
Washington to attend the conference: 

“The milling industry will find some 
way to finance and vigorously prosecute 
such an educational campaign as is pro- 
posed, or the flour milling industry is 
certain to go on until the minimum joos- 
sible consumption of flour has been at- 
tained as the result of interindustrial 
group competition in foods and fovd- 
stuffs. The milling industry has it w'th- 
in its power to check the decline «nd 
establish the minimum at a higher pcint 
than unopposed competition will leave it. 

“The reason that sugar has displaced 
flour more than meat is that the packers 
have spent a lot of money to defend and 
promote their products. Notwithstand- 
ing the enormous expansion in consump- 
tion of sugar in the form of candy, the 
candy manufacturers are preparing a 
further effort for the group promotion 
of candy, not as a confection, but as a 
food. We must meet our opponents with 
their own weapons and tactics, and we 
must be as nimble and as resourceful 
as they. Let us get ready, say, to o'fer 
flour as candy when our opponents o fer 
candy as food. The essential competi- 
tion of the times is group instead of 
individual competition, and the industry 
that does not realize it will have to pay 
a costly bill for its backwardness.” 

Mr. Anderson is convinced that the 
competition of other foods is the most 
serious problem before the milling in- 
dustry, and he is determined to keep 
hammering away until it takes intelligent 
and comprehensive measures to defend 
itself against rivals, old and new. 

Tueopore M. Knapren. 





COMMERCE YEAR BOOK ISSUED 

The United States Department of 
Commerce announces the publication of 
its official annual entitled “Commerce 
Year Book.” This handbook contains 4 
résumé of trade, industry, and finance 
for the past year, and shows that 1925 
was a banner year for American busi- 
ness. The manufacturing output exceed- 
ed that of the previous record year, 1923, 





— 





NEGOTIATIONS FOR SALE OF 
COLORADO MILL CO. TERMINATED 





Prospective Difficulties of Operating the Company on a Nonspeculative Basis 
Said to Be Cause of Closure—Audit of Properties of the Concern 
Believed to Have Covered Assets of Over $20,000,000 


While no announcement has been made, it can be stated that negotiations 
for the sale of the properties and business of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co, to Dillon, Read & Co., New York bankers, have definitely been terminate. 
A month ago there was warrant for the statement that the transaction was 
on the verge of being closed or actually had been closed subject to completio: 
of an audit by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., which had been under way 


for several weeks. 


The audit is said to have covered fixed and liquid property of more tha» 
$20,000,000, the transactions of several scores of subsidiary units and fixe 
2 ong made up of more than 700 buildings used as mills, elevators, ware- 


uses, etc. 
is said to have approached $200,000. 


The cost of the audit, survey and examination of the properties 


It is stated that termination of sale negotiations was due wholly to the 


prospective difficulties of operatin 
methods. Under the direction of 


the property by wholly nonspeculative 
. K. Mullen, founder of the business and 


its president, it has been the company’s policy to purchase and hold the wheat 
of the isolated intermountain territory and carry it unhedged against sales 


of oe later in the year. 
Mullen’s direction. 


certain result. 


Enormous profits have been made under Mr. 
It is said that bankers regarded a complete reversal of 
this policy and the adoption of a modern hedging basis as of somewhat un- 
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Curreit problems. 


August 11, 1926 


railway traffic was record breaking, and 
banking transactions were greater than 
ever before. 

Sections of the book are devoted to 
agricultural products and foodstuffs, the 
milling industry receiving considerable 
attention. In addition there are discus- 
sions of foreign trade, including economic 
surveys of the principal foreign countries. 


ABRAM F. MEYERS TO SERVE 
ON TRADE COMMISSION 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 9.—(Special 
Telecram)—The interim appointment of 
Abram F. Meyers, of Iowa, antitrust law 
expert of the Department of Justice, to 
succeed Judge Van Fleet, resigned, in 
the Federal Trade Commission, is taken 
as strengthening the hold of the conserv- 
atives on that commission. 

Huston Thompson’s term expires next 
and he will be succeeded by a 





moni’), 

Cooliige Democrat. If Commissioner 
Nugent should resign to get into the 
Ida senatorial race, a Coolidge Demo- 
crat will succeed him. In any event Mr. 
Nugent's term has only a year to run, 
and is the last of the “wild men.” 
Close observers of the commission say 
that ‘ts staff is so loaded with radicals 
that conservative policies will not entire- 
ly control until all the commissioners are 
) conservative view. 


of t! 
There is some curious conjecture as to 


what effect Mr. Meyers’ appointment will 





have on the investigation of the milling 
indu:'ry, in view of the fact that he 
handicd the bakery trust case for the De- 
partrnent of Justice. In any event, no 
further action is expected from the com- 
miss until the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia disposes of the in- 
junclion case before it, decision in which 
is noi expected until December. 
Tueopore M. Knapren. 

GROCERS PROTEST FEDERAL 


‘RADE COMMISSION’S ORDER 
Wasninoton, D. C., Aug. 10.—(Special 


Telegram)—In response to a cease and 
desist order issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Arkansas Wholesale 


Grocers’ Association and others have 
filed a petition with the United States 
circuit court of appeals at St. Louis that 
it should be set aside. The complaint 
against the association and members is 
that they combined to prevent manufac- 


turers of groceries from selling to chain 
stores and others not inclined to pur- 
chase their goods through the wholesalers. 

The association alleges that the order 
is in violation of article one of the bill of 
rights guaranteeing freedom of speech 
and of the press, and that it is contrary 
to other traditional rights. The free 
speech angle arises from the printed and 


other communications of the wholesalers 
urging the adoption of their trade policy. 
Tueopore M. KNaAppen. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS HOLD 
MEETING AT SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Minn.—The third quarterly 
meeting of district No. 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, was held in Superior 
on Aug. 7 when 40 members were pres- 
ent. A. S, Craik, Superior, superintend- 
ent of the Daisy mill of the Duluth-Su- 


perior Milling Co., presided. Addresses 
by J. R. Chapman, superintendent of the 
St. Paul Milling Co., and Dr. R. C. Sher- 


wood, director of the Minnesota State 
Experimental Mill, Minneapolis, were the 
features of the sessions. 

Mr Chapman traced the development 


of milling through its various phases, and 
declared that more progress has been 
made in the past 50 years than in 5,000 
years preceding. He dwelt on the neces- 


sity for co-operation between superin- 


tend-its and second millers, sometimes 
calle’ head millers. Progress in milling 
Was .chieved by experimenting and find- 
ing ‘ne true value of every suggested 
improvement. 


D: Sherwood read a paper on “Some 
Enzy nie Relations in Flour Milling,” dis- 
Cussiiig the reaction of enzymes in fer- 
mentation of dough, and their effect and 
Importance in flour. 

Apart from the papers, the sessions 
Were given over mainly to discussion of 
Minneapolis was cho- 
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The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 


ing modern merchandising methods. 


the grain of wheat is its basis. 


wheat. 





Gentlemen: Your issue of July 28 contains many splendid articles, but 
the ones by Dr. C. O. Swanson, Roscoe H. S§ 
editorial reference to James Meikle, are worthy of particular mention, for 
they bring together in one issue subjects that we have had under constant 
discussion for the past eight months. I hope that every baker will read this 
issue of yours from cover to cover, and will come to the Atlantic City con- 
vention in September prepared to express his views if called upon to do so. 

Both the milling and baking industry have been very backward in adopt- 
As a result other manufacturers, em- 
ploying aggressive sales methods, are occupying a place today on the daily 
dinner table that would otherwise belong to the miller and baker. 
and baker have the same thing to sell, namely, a grain of wheat. 
may dress it up with all the additions he pleases, but the fact remains that 
Neither baker nor miller have in the past 
told the buying public much about this grain of wheat. 
busy advertising “brands” that they have had neither space nor time to tell 
the real story of the nutrition, wholesomeness, enjoyment and economy in 
the use of wheat flour and bakers’ products in the home. Baker and miller 
must unite and tell the buying public the same story about this grain of 
I hope that a conference can be held at our convention in Atlantic 
City in September at which the advertising men of the millers and the ad- 
vertising men of the bakers can discuss this most important topic. 


Appreciating the good work you are doing, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


President American Bakers Association. 


Aug. 2, 1926. 


haw, I. K. Russell, and your 


Miller 
The baker 


They have been so 


L. J. SCHUMAKER, 








sen as the place for the next meeting. 
The guests visited the durum mill of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., and in the 
evening attended a banquet at the And- 
roy Hotel. 

Those present: W. M. Trimble, Robert 
Dobie, M. W. Belan, C. A. Weaver, 
James Pye, J. M. Johnson, A. Schneider, 
Joseph Rabal, A. N. Hingheim, P. Kraft, 
J. N. Nolf, F. A. Corbett, B. J. S. Cur- 
tis, F. A. Collatz, W. F. Farrell, George 
Cormack, W. Sewell, Dr. R. C. Sher- 
wood, F. A. Garbatt, Minneapolis; A. S. 
Craik, Frank Conley, F. Card, A. E. 
Heaton, C. W. Schultz, Superior; E. C. 
Veeck, New Ulm, Minn; Thomas G. 
Cecka, New Prague, Minn; J. E. Bolton, 
Mankato, Minn; C. M. Parks, Winona, 
Minn; Edward F. Gill, George Coffin, 
Duluth; W. Powen, Cannon Falls, Minn; 
Otto Wilke, Hastings, Minn; J. Roy 
Chapman, St. Paul; H. H. Berkimeyer, 
Springfield, Minn; Raymond Powers, 
Cannon Falls, Minn; William Harrison, 
Bert Craik, J. H. Welcome, Chicago; F. 
E. Webster, Milwaukee; W. N. Michie, 
Little Falls, Minn; D. R. Jones, Red 
Wing, Minn. 





NEW YORK BAKERS’ 
TOURNAMENT PLAYED 


New York, N. Y.—The golf tourna- 
ment of the Bakers’ Club of New York 
was held at the Soundview Golf Club, 
Great Neck, L. I, on Aug. 5. About 
25 or 30 played in the morning, but the 
tournament was held in the afternoon 
with 40 or 50 participating, the same 
number remaining for dinner. The tour- 
nament was divided into three classes, 
A, B and C. The winners in class A 
were, in order: Raymond Kilthau, Don- 
ald Ramsay, Walter Phillips, Stanley 
Eisner, A. A. Clarke, Robert Witt, F. 
W. Frazier. 

The first seven in class B: Barnard C. 
Black, C. Schmidt, Paul Sanborne, Clar- 
ence Chase, G. W. Shannon, Richard 
Meyer, Carl Mueller. 

Class C winners: W. J. Morris, Jr., 
Frank A. Lyon, George P. Reuter, P. J. 
O’Rourke, Joseph Lee, W. J. Schomaker, 
Leon Gazarian. 





DILLON MILL BURNED 

Great Fatis, Mont.—Fire early on 
Aug. 5 completely destroyed the mill and 
elevator of the Beaverhead Milling & 
Elevator Co., Dillon, with a loss of over 
$75,000. The origin of the fire is un- 
known, but is believed to have been a 
space between the mill and elevator. 

About 8,500 bus wheat were stored in 
the elevator and, together with approxi- 
mately 2,400 50-Ib sacks and 250 100-Ib 
sacks flour and a quantity of bran, were 
destroyed, while all the machinery of the 
mill and elevator was a total loss with 
the exception of the engine, which was 
saved by a fortunate break in a water 


pipe line, which flooded the compart- 
ment housing the motor. 

The buildings and machinery were val- 
ued at $35,000, and the contents at $15,- 
000, all covered by insurance. Other 
buildings destroyed were valued at $25,- 





ARGENTINA AND PARAGUAY AS 
POTENTIAL GRAIN PRODUCERS 


Wasurnocton, D. C.—Leon M. Esta- 
brook, formerly of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and now direc- 
tor of the world agricultural census to 
be taken in 1930 by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, de- 
clares that Argentina has a cereal region 
as fertile and as large as the United 
States corn belt. Of this vast area, which 
except for limited wet areas is ideal for 
crop production, only 16.2 per cent is 
now under cultivation. The land is open, 
and has only to be plowed to be ready 
for crop production; even the wet areas 
can easily be drained. 

Although approximately 58 per cent of 
Paraguay is prairie, Mr. Estabrook says 
that less than one fifth of 1 per cent has 
ever been cultivated. He estimates that 
at least 32,000,000 acres of prairie and 
18,000,000 acres of sparsely wooded land 
are well adapted to crops and live stock. 

Mr. Estabrook was engaged for nearly 
two years in reorganizing the Argentine 
crop and live stock reporting service, 
which gave him ample opportunity to 
make the study from which these state- 
ments are abstracted. 





NO JACKSONVILLE PLANT 
FOR SPERRY COMPANY 


The Sperry Flour Co. denies that it is 
intending to erect a blending plant at 
Jacksonville, Fla. Rumors have been 
current for some time that this company 
was about to complete plans for a plant 
at that place, but E. A. Parker, export 
sales manager for the company, says that 
there is no truth in the reports. 





ATTICA MILL NOT TO BE REBUILT 

Burrato, N. Y.—The losses on the 
Thomas Boyce Feed Co.’s plant at At- 
tica, N. Y., destroyed by fire recently, 
were estimated at $800,000, and were 
only partially covered by insurance. The 
machinery, equipment, feed and grain in 
the old building were destroyed. This 
mill was built in 1848 by Benjamin Fol- 
som, and its owner in recent years was 
an octogenarian, Mrs. Amelia Chesbro. 
The débris of the old mill is being 
cleared away, and it will not be rebuilt. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS’ MEETING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The quarterly 
meeting of district organization No. 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, will be 
held Aug. 14 at the Coates House, Kan- 
sas City, starting with a luncheon at 
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Two addresses are scheduled: J. 


noon. 
G. Johnston, of the -Ross Milling Co., 
Ottawa, Kansas, on “The New Crop,” 


and Rolfe Frye, chief chemist for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, on 
“Uniformity of the Wheat Blend.” 
There also will be a general discussion 
of milling conditions, particular atten- 
tion being paid to experiences with the 
new crop. 


MONTREAL EMBARGO ON 
AMERICAN WHEAT DENIED 


Monrreat, Que., Aug. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—T. F. Trihey, secretary of 
the Montreal Harbor Commission, has 
declared that there is no embargo on 
American wheat moving out of Montreal 
and that there never has been one. All 
grain moving through the Montreal Har- 
bor Commission is handled as it comes 
along, without preference to any one and 
without discrimination against American 
grain. Mr. Trihey says he is at a loss to 
account for the report of an embargo on 
American grain, and he has telegraphed 
to New York and to Chicago to the ef- 
fect that such a report is unfounded. 








NEW PROCESS FOR SUGAR 
MANUFACTURE FROM CORN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
has developed a process for making mal- 
tose sugar from cérn which is 95. per cent 
as sweet as cane sugar, compared with 
50 per cent for dextrose from corn. The 
process has particular significance- be- 
cause of the hard drive made in the last 
session of Congress to extend the corn 
market by means of an amendment to 
the pure food and drugs act that would 
permit the sale of dextrose simply as 
sugar, without any identifying adjective. 
The process is said to be so simple that 
farmers will be able to make their own 
sugar, and the degree of sweetness 
probably will enable it to compete with 
cane sugar for practically all uses. How- 
ever, the department warns farmers that 
no sugar market for corn will be large 
enough to make it a major outlet for the 
cereal. 


ANOTHER CANADIAN BISCUIT 
COMPANY JOINS MERGER 
Toronto, Ont.—D. S. Perrin & Co., 
Ltd., biscuit and confectionery manufac- 
turer, London, Ont., is the latest firm to 
join the merger known as the Canada 
Biscuit Co., the announcement of the 
purchase being made recently. It will 
be remembered that the Canada Biscuit 
Co. was formed some months ago by the 
merging of several Canadian companies. 
It is stated that the management of the 
Perrin plant will continue as at present. 
This latest addition brings the assets of 
the merger to about $9,000,000. 





CABLE OF CONDOLENCE UPON 
DEATH OF JOSEPH C. PILLMAN 


Monrreat, Que.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association has passed a 
resolution of condolence upon the death 
of Joseph C. Pillman, former president , 
of the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters and of the London Flour Trade 
Association. J. V. L. Mallette, secretary 
of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, has cabled the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers, London, to this 
effect. 


CANADIAN HARVESTERS MOVE 
MontreaL, Que.—The East is supply- 
ing its quota of agricultural workers 
wanted for the harvest in the western 
provinces, large contingents being on the 
way from Quebec and the maritime 
provinces. The railways have estimated 
that 50,000 harvesters will thus travel to 
the great wheat fields of the Canadian 
West. Britain is lending her usual num- 
ber of grain garnerers, the vanguard 
having arrived at Quebec on Aug. 7. 
Besides the economic value of the trip, 
much sentimental value is attached by 
Canadians to this unique occasion af- 
forded easterners to visit their compatri- 
ots of the West. 








It is estimated that 75 per cent of 
western Canada’s wheat crop this year 
will be marketed by the wheat pool. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS ARE TOLD OF 


PROGRESS OF THEIR STATE’S FLOUR 





Forty-ninth Annual Convention Is Well Attended—H. C. W. Patterson Re-elected 
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t of the American Bakers Association Is on Program— 


Manufacture of Uniform Pretzel Flour Urged by Government Expert 


Lancaster, Pa.—Despite the hot weath- 
er that prevailed, the forty-ninth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association, held at the Brunswick 
Hotel, Aug. 4-6, was well attended. 

In addition to H. C. W. Patterson, 
Saltsburg, who was elected president for 
his sixth consecutive term, the following 
officers were elected: first, vice president, 
William’ B. Barnitz, Carlisle; second vice 
president, Clarence Stickell, Hagerstown, 
Md; treasurer, E. J. Eshelman, Lancas- 
ter. Directors: A. T. Collins, Mount 
Pleasant; C. Y. Wagner, Bellefonte; 
George V. Dayton, Towanda; Griffith 
Ellis, Indiana; H. J. Lerch, Treichlers. 

The millers were given a formal wel- 
come to the city on Wednesday evening 
by Mayor Frank C. Musser. The prin- 
cipal address of the evening was made 
by A. B. Hess, Lancaster, a member of 
the legislature, who gave an interesting 
talk on the history of the milling trade, 
and stated that in the early days of 
Pennsylvania it was the leading state in 
milling, shipping its products to other 
states. 

At the first business session on Thurs- 
day morning, Mr. Patterson, the presi- 
dent, delivered his annual address. He 
said that, although there had been in- 
stances of price cutting among Penn- 
sylvania millers during the past year, he 
was gratified to note that they were not 
so extensive as in past years. He urged 
all members to pay the strictest atten- 
tion to the package differentials _ 
lished by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion and to enforce them rigidly. 

The reports of the secretary and of 
the treasurer showed the association to 
be in a healthy financial state, with an 
increase in membership. 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, spoke on 
the declining consumption of wheat 
products. He said that millers and bak- 
ers were the natural allies to engage in 
a struggle to put wheat back in its posi- 
tion of 50 years ago, when it was king, 
and the miller was supreme because the 
public knew that the very life of the na- 
tion depended on his distributing the 
wheat supply. It was only recently that 
millers and bakers had begun to pay any 
attention to the ever increasing compe- 
tition of chocolate, sugar and breakfast 
foods which had been extensively adver- 
tised. 

He told the convention that the con- 
fectioners’ association had recently raised 
$1,000,000 to advertise the food value of 
their products in the hope that they 
would still further increase their con- 
sumption. He added that Pennsylvania 
bakers had been watching the improve- 
ment in the quality of Pennsylvania flour, 
with the result that much more of it was 
being used. 

Professor Nickolas Schmitz referred 
to the accomplishments of the farmer in 
improving the production of wheat in 
Pennsylvania, thereby benefiting the mill- 
ing industry. He told how the farmer 
had reduced the number of varieties of 
wheat he grew, until at present 90 per 
cent of the wheat grown in Pennsylvania 
is of the five best milling varieties, 
against some 108 grown in 1913. He 
urged millers to buy- only on grade, 
thereby creating an incentive for the 
farmer to grow wheat of the highest 

quality and free from weeds. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was the first 
speaker in the afternoon session of the 
first day, and brought the greetings of 
the national organization to Pennsylvania 
millers. 

G. A. Stuart, of the Pennsylvania bu- 
reau of markets, reviewing the historical 
background of Pennsylvania millers and 
outlining their opportunities, made the 
interesting statement that commercial 
bakeries were in existence during the pe- 
riod of early Roman history, and that 
home baking was giving place to the 
bakery as far back as the time of 
Cesar. 


“No other food,” he said, “has be- 
come so popular or has withstood the 
changes of custom, education and diet 
without becoming tiresome, as bread 
made from wheat. Although the per 
capita consumption has declined in this 
country from 5.6 bus to 43, there is no 
reason to believe that there is any other 
variety of food that will ever become as 
popular or entirely eliminate wheat from 
our diet.” 

A synopsis of Mr. Stuart’s address ap- 
pears on the following page. 

W. K. Moffett, manager of the agri- 
cultural bureau of the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, made the last ad- 
dress of the first day. He took as his 
subject “The Miller’s Relation to a Per- 
manent System of Agriculture,” and as 
an illustration of the progress which had 
been made in agriculture he stated that 
in 1800 it required 265 hours per worker 
to raise an acre of corn; in the corn belt 
today it took seven and one half hours, 
and yet all farmers were not using mod- 
ern machinery. He said that agriculture 
had not advanced in proportion to other 
industries, for it took the farmer two 
hours to produce that which he could 
exchange for the result of only one hour’s 
work in other industries. He stated that 
efficient production was the secret of 
profitable agriculture. 

In conclusion Mr. Moffett said: “The 
relationship between the miller and a 
permanent system of agriculture is fun- 
damental. The farmer’s problems are 
your problems; on his prosperity stands 
your business. If you can catch the vi- 
sion of service and bring to the difficulties 
that confront the man on the land your 
sound business experience, viewing his 


problems with an understanding which 
should be rege through your close con- 
tact with the country, then and only then 
will real progress be made in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent and prosperous 
agriculture.” 

At the morning session on Friday, the 
principal speaker was Walter K. Mar- 
shall, of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. He chose an appropri- 
ate subject, “Pretzels and Pretzel Flour,” 
as Pennsylvania is believed to have been 
the North American home of this bakery 
product. He explained that the United 
States Department of Agriculture lately 
had carried on investigations in Penn- 
sylvania with regard to flour used in the 
manufacture of pretzels. Whereas pret- 
zels used to be made from soft wheat 
flour without shortening, stronger types 
of flour were now being used in con- 
junction with liberal quantities of short- 
ening. 

The department’s investigation showed 
that soft red winter flour produced the 
best pretzel, although in some cases it 
could be successfully blended with other 
varieties. It had been found that pret- 
zel bakers, however, complained that this 
flour was not of uniform quality. From 
questions asked bakers, it was believed 
that millers should attempt to solve the 
problem, as they have done to a certain 
extent in the case of bread, by turning 
out a uniform flour product of average 
strength gluten. 

Mr. Marshall added: “From the infor- 
mation we have been able to obtain, the 
pretzel baking industry is growing, and 
a good, sound straight grade of soft 
wheat flour, or of a soft and hard 
wheat blend, uniform in quality, ranging 
from 8.6 to 11.8 per cent crude protein 
and from .38 to .62 per cent in ash, 
would seem very satisfactory to the bak- 
er who knows how to make good pretzels. 
These limits are rather wide, but it is 
quite probable that they can be nar- 
rowed considerably as our study of pret- 
zels and pretzel flour advances.” 


C. C. Larus. 








Some of the Evils of Unlimited and 
Unqualified Competition 
By Sydney Anderson 


Synopsis of Address by the President of the Millers’ National Federation, Delivered 
at the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania State Millers’ Association, 
Lancaster, Pa., Aug. 5 


EARLY every one realizes that 

fundamental changes are taking 

place in the business life of the 
country. Just what these changes are or 
what has brought them about in detail 
is difficult to appraise. It is even more 
difficult to determine their future trends 
and the ultimate consequence to the in- 
dustry and the people of the United 
States. 

Still, there are certain evidences indi- 
cating in a broad way what these changes 
are, and we can surmise, at least, with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, as to 
what some of the causes for them are. 
The surface indications of these changes 
are to be found in a more or less marked 
tendency toward concentration, or organ- 
izations manufacturing, buying and sell- 
ing commodities of all sorts. This ten- 
dency toward concentration seems to be 
the result, in part, of the tremendous 
development of volume production and 
the necessity for widespread distribution 
which volume production necessitates, It 
is also due in part to changes in the 
great groups of our population, In some 
50 odd years the population of our coun- 
try has changed from two thirds agricul- 
tural and one third urban to one third 
agricultural and two thirds urban. The 
eg grag of cities has grown enormous- 
y at the expense of the small towns and 
agricultural communities. New habits 
and customs as well as new philosophies 
have grown out of these changes in popu- 
lation. All of these factors have com- 
bined to produce new competitive condi- 
tions and new industrial and commer- 
cial problems. 

It is now generally recognized that 
unlimited and unrestricted competition 


is not an unqualified blessing. It is 
known that the cost of distribution of 
goods and commodities has been increas- 
ing over a long period, and that a 
marked increase in this cost has occurred 
since the war. The competition of in- 
dustries within themselves and with each 
other for the consumer’s dollar has pro- 
duced a vast number of different kinds 
of distributive systems, the widest range 
in terms and conditions of sale, and an 
enormous amount of lost motion and 
waste in the process. New services have 
been developed with new forms of com- 
petition. The expense of these services 
and of this unlimited and unqualified 
competition has resulted, first, in reduc- 
ing the margins of profit per unit which 
industries are able to secure and, sec- 
ond, in adding vast amounts in the ag- 
gregate to the total cost of handling 
goods from the producer to the consumer. 

Since the war, the United States De- 
partment of Commerce has been engaged 
in a campaign for the standardization of 
certain elements of commercial practice 
in the effort to reduce some of the wastes 
incident to these new forms of competi- 
tion. So far, these efforts have taken the 
direction of attempts to reduce to stand- 
ard requirements the enormous number 
of sizes and kinds of packages and con- 
tainers. This practice of standardization 
has been accomplished by agreements 
made by the industry with the Secretary 
of Commerce and with each other that 
they would use only the standard pack- 
ages specified. 

The essence of such arrangements for 
standardization of packages and contain- 
ers is their universality. In other words, 
to be effective the agreements must be 
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unanimous, or there must be some way 
of compelling recalcitrant members of 
the tr to conform to them. Such ar. 
rangements necessarily depend for their 
effectiveness upon general adherence ty 
their principles by at least a vast ma 
jority of the trade. If any considerable 
proportion of the trade fails to adhere to 
the understanding and under its cover 
undertakes to push its own advantage by 
employing competitive means which the 
understanding discountenances, the un- 
derstanding itself as well as the benef 
cent results which were expected from 
it sooner or later fail. 


A Restraint of Trade 


Obviously, a manufacturer has a right 
to manufacture and to sell any size pack. 
age or container he desires. The buyer, 
on the other hand, has the right to buy 
in any size package or container which 
suits his conveniences or his particular 
requirements, or his notions of what these 
requirements may be, however contrary 
these notions may be to sound genera! na- 
tional economics. It is obvious, therefore, 
that such an agreement is a restraint of 
trade. It is equally obvious that it is « 
restraint of trade which is reasonable and 
desirable from the standpoint of sound 
national economics and the elimination of 
waste. It is apparent, also, that the re- 
sult—that is, standardization of packages 
and containers—can only be achieved by 
some form of agreement which the in- 
dustry itself voluntarily or otherwise is 
willing to take upon itself. 

Can the principle applied in the stand- 
ardization of packages and container; be 
further applied to bring about a stind- 
ardization of commercial practice; that 
is, in terms and conditions of sale which 
would be alike in the interest of the in- 
dustry and the public? 

For illustration, there has grown up in 
certain industries as a matter of cor 
tition a large and unnecessary exten 
of truck service which has now bec 
a part of the general cost of distributi 
No individual industry can afford t 
duce its service, because such reduction 
will probably result in a diminution of 
its business. A reduction of this cost 
and waste within limits reasonable both 
from the standpoint of the industry and 
from the standpoint of the consumer can 
only be effected by some form of agree- 
ment within the industry which will re 
strict the service in such a way that no 
advantage or disadvantage results to any 
individual competitor. Again, there is 
great diversity of credit terms, discounts, 
and conditions of sale generally. Can 
some degree of standardization in these 
matters be brought about legally and in 
the interest of both seller and buyer? 


The Right of Agreement 

The point I am trying to make here 
is that every effort to reduce costs and 
wastes incident to distribution rests, un- 
der present conditions of competition, 
upon the right and the ability of the in- 
dustry to agree within itself upon stand- 
ard terms and conditions; that the prob- 
lems which industries as a whole are 
confronted with today are problems 
which largely can be solved only by 
some form of group action. Apparently 
the idea embodied in the Sherman anti- 
trust law, that every restraint of trade 
is contrary to the public interest, has 
little basis of fact in modern competi- 
tion. If a restraint of trade which re 
sults in the standardization of pack» ges 
and containers is reasonable and desir 
able from the point of view of the publie 
as well as of the industry, should it not 
be possible to extend the principles in- 
volved to include other elements of com- 
petition in which limited and reasonable 
restraints of trade would be in the in 
terest of both the public and the im 
dustry? 

Realization of the necessity of some 
form of group action in dealing with 
these problems has greatly increased the 
importance of the activities of trade as 
sociations dealing with industrial prob 
lems as a whole, but the absence of cer 
tainty as to what such a trade associé 
tion may do in bringing about volur 
tarily, and without coercion, agreements 
within the industry which it represents 
in the effort to place some sort of |imr 
tation upon unqualified competitiot 
which will restrain the tendency towa 
constantly increasing costs and wastes 
has greatly hampered the development 
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"870% .¢ desirable activities in this direction. 
Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
4?- ie have been helpful in clarifying the situa- 
heir tion as to what a trade association may 
OH ao in the accumulation and dissemina- 
MH tion of statistics of the trade, but the 
ible question of how these statistics may be 
: toe ced is still subject to doubt. 

ene: The reluctance of the government to 
bye ecognize administratively that some re- 
the straints of trade may be reasonable and 
UE jesirable from the standpoint of the 
ef. public grows out of the fact that if an 
‘Om BE industry is permitted to make within it- 
igreements which are desirable from 
standpoints, the organization nec- 
essary for the maintenance of these 
ght agrecnents may be used in the exten- 
f such agreements to extremes un- 





self 
these 


sion 

be desirable from the standpoint of the 
oy general public, and with the object and 
r result of improperly increasing prices 
wa io the consumer. Personally, I do not 
SRE think that there is very much ground 
8B for this fear. Nevertheless, it seems 
"TR ikely. if the principle of reasonable re- 
GE straints of trade is to be recognized by 
. the g vernment, that some form of gov- 
© 8 Bernment sanction of such agreements 
- must »e established. 

1 of Trade Practice Submittal 

es Th Federal Trade Commission for a 
26 BR consiccrable period has made use of a 


by proceiure known as a trade practice 








in- MB subm (tal, the object and result of which 
* BEis prinarily to eleate fraudulent, de- 

ceitfu' or unethical practices within in- 
nd- HM dust In general the procedure has 
be@ been ‘or the commission to call a con- 
nd- SB feren of the trade at which its mem- 


. bers «re requested to submit in detail the 
rich practices which it believes should be 
I BR eclimin.ted from the commercial practice 
of the industry. The commission, after 
heari and consideration, determines 
what if any of the suggested practices 
should be eliminated, and a memorandum 
order is issued specifying such prac- 
tices. If later it appears that these 
practices are indulged in by members of 
the trade, cease and desist orders are 













of M¥issued against the offending members. 

‘ost It is doubtful if there is any legal 
oth MM sanction for this procedure, but the pro- 
ind Micedure itself seems to recognize the ne- 


cal Mcessity of some restriction upon the com- 
‘ee MB petitive devices which industries may use 
te-Miand of the ill effects of some of these 
n0@devices from the standpoint of the pub- 
any @Blic as well as of the industry. It has 
S@been suggested that a legal sanction 
its Micould be given to this procedure, and 
an@that it could be extended to include the 
est sanctioning of agreements tending to ef- 
| infect standardization of terms and con- 
ditions of sale which might be submitted 

to the commission in advance. The ob- 
ereMmection, of course, to such an extension 
indgget the legal authority of the Federal 


un-(agltade Commission is that business is 
on, aturally and very properly jealous of 
in- Maeny limitation, by government regulation 
nd- Mae’ Supervision, of its individual right to 


ob- @mconduct its business as the needs of that 
areMeeUsiness may from time to time appear 
ms Mcommercially, 

by I do not wish to appear to approve 
tly Mpcgislation of this character. My object 
iti: MS Merely to call attention to the changed 
de MeCONditions of competition resulting from 
has MePoOPulation changes and new conditions 
atte of manufacture and distribution, and to 
uggest that if it be recognized that 
ompetition may be destructive as well 
4s constructive, and that if competition 
Ws to be the great regulator of com- 
ercial relations within and between in- 
ustries, competition itself must in some 
fay be limited, and some way must be 
Hound by which agreements within in- 
ustries to eliminate unethical, unsound 
and uneconomic practices can be sanc- 
toned. ‘ 
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MR. WATTERS ON WHEAT 
Prrissurcu, Pa—S. S. Watters, presi- 
vent of the Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, addressed the Rotary Club of 
Erie on Aug. 4 His topic was wheat, 
and o\l who benefit through its use and 
tevelopment into flour. 
Huced by James B. Dwyer, president of 
he lirch Baking Co., Erie, who was 
hairman of the , ie Mr. Watters was 
companied to Erie by Harry C. May, 
ittshurgh flour broker. 


It is estimated that 97,400 tons cotton 
will be produced this year in Argentina. 
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MILLER AND BAKER—THE NATURAL ALLIES 


From an Address to Pennsylvania Millers by L. J. Schumaker, President 
of the American Bakers Association 


IFTY years ago the food supply of the nation was spoken of in terms 


of bushels of wheat. 


Wheat was king, and the miller was supreme in the 


knowledge that the very life of the nation depended upon his gathering 


and distributing the wheat supply. 


In 50 years the per capita consumption 


of wheat flour has decreased 24 per cent, with the prospect of further decrease 
unless aggressive steps are taken to prevent it. 
In the meantime, foreign chocolate in the chocolate bar has taken the 


place of mother’s cooky jar. 


Sugar has come in from Cuba, and candy in at- 


tractive packages has taken the place of the sponge cake, the devil’s food and 


the cup cakes that mother used to make. 


— breakfast foods, with 


advertising appropriations totaling scores of millions per annum, and with 
clever merchandising, have pushed the loaf of wheat bread off millions of 
breakfast tables; and an ever increasing number of fruits and vegetables are 


finding their way into the family market basket. 


The latter are cheap, and 


they afford variety, which nowadays every one in this country seems to seek. 
But their increasing use also tends to decrease the use of flour in the home 


and in the bakery. 


Until recently, neither miller nor baker has paid serious attention to this 
growing competition which is the greatest menace that either miller or baker 


have ever had to face. 


The time has come when wheat flour must fight for new business, and it 
must fight a battle based on methods just as aggressive and progressive as 
those employed by the newer foods which have successfully established their 
place on the American table at the expense of wheat flour. 

In this most serious industrial struggle, baker and miller are natural 


allies. They must work together. 


sylvania has already come forward as an ally. 


The department of agriculture of Penn- 


Better wheat is being grown, 


better flour is being milled, better bakers’ products are being distributed 


and sold. 


Sugar has done more than any other single food to displace wheat, and 
yet the confectioners of the country, through their national associations, have 
raised $1,000,000 to advertise the food value of candy and still further in- 


crease its use. 


Here is an example for millers and bakers. 
use, economy and food value of wheat flour. 


Millers must advertise the 
Bakers must advertise their 


products in a similar way, and this publicity must be strong, insistent, ap- 


pealing. 


With millers and bakers thinking and working as allies for a common 
cause, both the milling industry and the baking industry will prosper. 

I believe that this is a topic that should be discussed at every millers’ con- 
vention and every bakers’ convention wherever held until there is a thorough 
understanding between the milling industry and the baking industry and they 
are found side by side in the industrial world, each helping the other fight the 


great battle. 








GRAIN EXPORTS DECLINE 
SERIOUSLY IN 1925-26 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce gives the total exports of 
wheat from the United States in the fiscal 
year ending June 30 as 63,188,602 bus, 
valued at $97,664,211, compared with 195,- 
490,207 for the preceding fiscal year, val- 
ued at $306,605,563. Flour exports for 
1925-26 were 9,541,800 bbls, valued at 
$69,632,606, against 13,896,343 bbls, worth 
$97,766,001, in 1924-25. 

Other grains and grain products also 
declined sufficiently to cause a total loss 
to American export trade of over $2,500,- 
000. This loss naturally played an im- 
portant part in the general trend of 
American business. 





ROBERT HARVIE, MONTREAL, DEAD 

MonTreaL, Que.—Robert Harvie, pres- 
ident of Brodie & Harvie, Ltd., manu- 
facturer of self-rising flour at Montreal, 
died last week. He was born in Dalry, 
Scotland, in 1845, and came to Canada 


in 1867, residing at Montreal ever since. 
Overcome by grief, Mrs. Harvie was 
stricken by paralysis one hour before 
her husband’s death, and remained in a 
state of coma, dying 15 hours after Mr. 
Harvie. 
The double funeral was held on Aug. 7. 


O. H. MORGAN HEADS GLOBE 
GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


Los AnGetes, Cat.—O. H. Morgan is 
the new president of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, as a result of 
elections held by the company on Aug. 1. 
He succeeds W. E. Keller, retired. Other 
officers’ recently elected include C. C., 
Hines, vice president, succeeding O. H. 
Morgan; and J. R. Goodwin, secretary- 
treasurer, replacing A. D. Buckley, who 
is no longer connected with the Globe 
company. 





He who has bacon and bread soon 
finds a companion.—Old Danish Proverb. 








The Opportunities and Historical Background 
of the Pennsylvania Miller 
By G. A. Stuart 


Of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Markets 


NNSYLVANIA early became the 
Presaing wheat growing territory of 

the colonists, and by 1750 Dutch 
wagons were bringing wheat into Phila- 
delphia from farms 100 miles away, and 
milling wheat into flour dates back to an 
even earlier date. Pennsylvania early 
became the leading state in flour milling, 
and in 1710 mills were grinding wheat 
and shipping flour to other colonies. In 
fact, there is a mill, a short distance 
from Paoli, which was built in 1710 and 
is still grinding wheat. Memories still 
cling about this Great Valley grist mill, 
soar pg A situated on the north 
ranch of Valley Creek in Chester Coun- 
ty in the heart of Pennsylvania’s cele- 
brated “Welsh Tract” built by Thomas 
Jerman. It is 28. years younger than 
Pennsylvania itself. It has mused of the 
wars of some of our far-back English 
sovereigns, and was more than a half 
century old when Pontiac set foot his 





daring scheme to restore French suprem- 
acy along the Great Lakes. “More his- 
toric still, it is grateful to know that this 
mill helped to alleviate the hunger pangs 
of the continental army while suffering 
through the winter at Valley Forge dur- 
ing the English invasion. 

Milling in Pennsylvania has passed 
through a period of depression since 
1914, and many of the small mills were 
unable to weather the hardships of com- 
petition. However, constant effort to 
produce quality flour is bringing many 
of the wide-awake ones back to pros- 
perity. 

Pennsylvania mills enjoyed prosperity 
until the great wheat fields of the Middle 
West were discovered. Then the puri- 
fier, followed by the substitution of steel 
rolls for grinding stones, brought large 
mills of great capacity into the West, 
and Pennsylvania mills, slow to make 
changes, slowly gave way to western 
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competition. As far back as 1900 Penn- 
sylvania had 1,742 mills grinding flour 
and grist, but in 1919 only 1,100 of them 
were operating, and by 1922 only 606 
mills opened their doors for business. 
Many of those beautiful stone built mills 
were turned into apartments, residences 
and tea rooms. 


A Promising Outlook 


We feel that the period of depression 
is over, or nearly so, and those mills that 
have been able to weather the storm are 
now beautifully located to enjoy a pros- 
perous business. The growing of wheat 
in the spring wheat belt is no longer 
profitable, because of low yields and 
fields polluted with dockage. In most 
cases this wheat area is too distant from 
markets to start a rotation of crops to 
correct this trouble. The hard winter 
wheat belt is extended to the limit, and 
more soft red winter wheat must be 
grown to supply the demand of our 
growing population. Bread from soft 
red winter wheat gave our forefathers 
the strength to win our independence 
and carried us through the roughest part 
of this country’s history, and it will be 
the bread from this wheat which will help 
us through the great problems of today. 

In spite of less satisfactory home mar- 
kets, wheat production in Pennsyivania 
has not changed greatly during the past 
45 years. In 1880 the state’s acreage 
was estimated at 1,445,000, while the five- 
year average, 1921-25, was 1,244,000. It 
appears, therefore, that farmers have a 
fairly constant crop rotation in which 
wheat holds an important position. To 
increase or decrease the acreage greatly 
would require a reorganization of the ac- 
customed farming system. Furthermore, 
our production has increased in produc- 
tion per acre and in quality. In 1925 
Pennsylvania produced one of the best 
wheat crops in the history of the state, 
giving an average yield of 20 bus per 
acre and, where the miller was troubled 
with many varieties in years past, a re- 
cent survey shows that.75 per cent of the 
production was from three of the best 
milling varieties. It appears, therefore, 
that Pennsylvania mills are assured of a 
constant and better quality wheat sup- 
ply than in years past. 


An Admirable Market 


There is no state in the Union that 
offers a better market for mill products 
than Pennsylvania. Its bakeries furnish 
one sixth of the total value of the bakery 
goods produced in the United States, 
and no state offers such a variety which 
requires the use of soft winter flour. It 
has been estimated also that approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons feed are imported 
into the state yearly, plus the amount of 
grain grown here, to feed the dairy stock 
and other farm animals. Is it not time 
to make a united effort to secure this 
enormous local trade? 

With the invention of the high-speed 
dough mixer, divider, rounder, molder, 
temperature and humidity control, mov- 
ing ovens and other scientific bakery 
equipment, came the demand for strong- 
er flour, one which would stand up under 
the punishment and mistakes of the in- 
efficient baker. Now that the baker has . 
become more efficient and better ac- 
quainted with the modern bakery equip- 
ment, together with the decrease in 
spring wheat production, there is an op- 
portunity to gain back our home mar- 
ket. Pastry and pretzel bakeries are al- 
ready purchasing Pennsylvania flour in 
increasing quantities, while bread bakers 
are experimenting toward its utilization 
in blends in the future. 

Our greatest handicap at present seems 
to be storage capacity for wheat. Many 
bakeries prefer to purchase 3,000- to 5,- 
000-, and even 10,000-bbl orders, with 
carload deliveries weekly. We have few 
mills with a storage capacity to enable 
them to accept a 5,000-bbl order without 
gambling on the wheat market. The 
Pennsylvania miller must equip his mill 
te take care of the bakery trade, for 
home baking is becoming a lost art in 
this state. In some counties less than 
10 per cent of the bread is baked in the 
home kitchen. There is a wonderful mar- 
ket in Pennsylvania for mill products, 
but the mill must adjust its equipment 
to furnish what the market demands. By 
doing this the miller can bring general 
prosperity to all concerned. 
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RATE REDUCTION FAVORS FARMERS 

Much has been said for and against 
the proposed reduction in freight rates 
on grain and grain products from the 
Northwest to the East, but up to date 
the preponderance of the testimony has 
been in favor of the reduction. The mill- 
ing and grain trades here naturally hope 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will permit the reduction to become 
effective, but they are not the only in- 
terests that would benefit by the change. 

If the miller and grain merchandiser 
of the Northwest can find a broader 
market for their products, the farmer in 
turn will have a larger circle of buyers 
for his wheat and other grain. Diminish 
the purchasing power of northwestern 
mills and elevators, and the price paid 
the farmer for his grain will be reduced 
proportionately. The more wheat that is 
ground in the Northwest, the more mill- 
feed will-be produced, and the less the 
farmer will have 4o pay for this impor- 
tant commodity. Animal feed is essen- 
tial to farming. Diversification has for 
years been urged upon the farmers of 
the Northwest. According to a brief 
compiled by the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation, in every 1,000 bus wheat the 
byproduct feeds are said to supply 435 
Ibs nitrogen, 480 lbs phosphoric acid and 
227 lbs potash. Agricultural interests, 
therefore, require that the flour mills be 
preserved and developed. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Millers are complaining bitterly of the 
prices being named by some of their 
competitors. It is claimed that bookings 
have been made within the last week for 
shipment up to Jan. 1 at 50@75c bbl less 
than what others claim to be their bot- 
tom cost price on spring patents. Inte- 
rior Miinnesota mills report that Kansas 
standard patents are offered in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Norfolk at $7 bbl, 
in cottons, delivered, and that they can- 
not meet this price. At the same time, 
a Montana mill complains that Minne- 
apolis and Minnesota mills are undersell- 
ing it by $1 bbl. Apparently, all man- 
ner of quotations are being sent out and, 
for the time being, prices are demoral- 
ized. 

No Important New Business.—Report- 
ed sales are not in keeping with this al- 
leged price cutting. True, some city mills 
made bookings in excess of those of the 
preceding two or three weeks. The rank 
and file of the spring wheat mills, how- 
ever, apparently did only a small volume 
of new business. 

Clears Still Wanted.—Clears are still 
very scarce for prompt shipment. Mills 
claim to be well sold ahead, and are not 
discounting spot prices for future ship- 
ment, As long as operations continue at 
the present level, millers can see no rea- 
son for shading prices on clears. The 
domestic trade wants all the first clear it 
can get, and there is enough domestic 
and export demand for second clear to 
prevent accumulation. 

Shipping directions are only fair. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb 
MEN cvs vescocies $8.30@8.55 $9.15@9.40 


Aug. 10 Year ago 


Standard patent ..... 8.00@8.10 8.75 @8.95 
Second patent ....... 7.66@7.75 8.45@8.70 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.10@7.25 8.00@8.15 
First clear, jute*..... 6.90@7.00 7.256 @7.45 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@5.00 4.10@4.55 
Whole wheat ........ 7.65@7.75 8.15 @8.50 
Graham, standard .... 6.60@6.80 7.95@8.26 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 
Durum millers are not seeking new 
business, because of the abnormally high 
penmene asked for wheat. Choice am- 
er durum is bringing 45c bu over the 
Millers and macaroni manufac- 


option. 


turers alike realize that within a com- 
paratively short time new crop durum 
will be moving to market, and premiums 
should crumble. Millers do not want 
any high-priced business on their books 
when that happens, and are trying to 
grind the old wheat they have on hand. 
With every one assuming a waiting at- 
titude, new bookings are light. No. 2 
durum is quoted at 4%@5c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 4%@4%c. 

In the week ending Aug. 7, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 48,035 
bbls durum products, compared with 44,- 
061 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14% were in operation Aug. 10: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
F mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
mills. 


E, G and rye (one half) 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ag. 2oT7 ccctoces 529,200 212,504 40 
Previous week .. 529,200 241,998 46 
Year ago ....... 522,000 252,796 48 
Two years ago... 564,600 220,903 39 
Three years ago. 561,100 268,280 47 
Four years ago.. 646,000 243,605 45 
Five years ago.. 546,000 284,045 62 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 5,400 bbls last week, 400 
in the previous week, 1,643 a year ago, 
and 1,421 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1926 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of act 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aus. 17 wccseces 318,240 157,726 50 
Previous week .. 389,640 200,355 61 
YOAr OBO .cccces 433,890 220,289 61 
Two years ago... 426,690 234,928 55 
Three years ago. 311,190 133,312 43 
Four years ago.. 413,940 196,411 47 
Five years ago... 417,690 212,270 50 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— --BExporte— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
July 10. 62 69,665 194,728 201,044 722 2,477 
July 17. 62 69,665 228,480 211,619 820 1,581 
July 24. 60 69,315 211,951 225,287 100 816 
July 31. 67 64,940 200,355 208,735 1,030 1,453 
Aug. 7. 44 53,040 157,726 159,490 oe 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1925, to Aug. 7, 1926, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

) Out put——7- -—Exports—. 
1925-26 1924-25 1926-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ...11,769 10,234 93 242 

St. Pael ..ccee 532 397 iss 

Dul.-Superior. . 959 956 oss » a's 

Outside ....... 11,267 11,033 98 268 
NOTES 


J. H. Monson, chemist for the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., is 
in Minneapolis on his vacation. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
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spent two days at the home office last 
week. 

Don C. Graham, Kansas City flour 
broker, is spending his vacation with 
Mrs. Graham at a lake in northern Min- 
nesota. 

C. T. Jaffray, president of the Soo 
Line, took a party of millers and grain 
men for a crop inspection tour over his 
road last week. 

W. E. Foster, for many years in the 
sales department of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., is now with the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis. 

C. W. Carter, president of the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has dis- 
posed of his interests to his associates 
and has retired from the company. 

Otis B. Durbin, of Chicago, buyer for 
the Purity Baking Co., was in Minne- 
apolis, Aug. 7-9, leaving here for a trip 
through the wheat fields of the North- 
west and western Canada, 

The Minneapolis Grain Commission 
Merchants’ Association held its annual 

(Continued on page 667.) * 


MINNESOTA TRAFFIC MEN 
ARE GUESTS OF RAILWAY 


Minwneapous, Minn.—The traffic men 
of a number of Minneapolis and interior 
Minnesota milling and grain firms last 
week attended the annual outing given by 
the Ann Arbor Railroad. They left Min- 
neapolis on the evening of Aug. 6 in two 





Minnesota Traffic 
I. B. Swanson, E. J. 


Men on Annual Outing—T 
Peterson and J. R. Stuart; 
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special cars on the Soo Line for Manis. 
tique, Mich., at which point they boarded 
the Ann Arbor car ferry No. 7, for 
Frankfort. Saturday evening was spent 
at the latter point, and on Sunday the 
visitors were taken to Kewaunee and 
Manitowoc, Wis. A special locomotive 
was furnished by the Soo Line to trans- 
port the two cars from Manitowoc to 
Neenah, where the party caught the 
through train, arriving home Aug. 9. 

Among those on the outing were: 

C. C. Crellin, W. L. Benedict and 
Clyde Burdick, Washburn Crosby (Co; 
Robert Hall and A. Bauman, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; J. Lowden, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co; L. Bach, La Grange Mills; I. E. 
Romfo, Atkinson Milling Co; C. C. John- 
son, Hallet & Carey Co; L. C. Newsome 
and J. R. Stuart, Reliance Feed Co; |. 
B. Swanson; Otto Mortenson, Cargill 
Elevator Co; Charles Shapiro, Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co; I. S. Joseph and 
Morris Kanter, I. S. Joseph Co; Walter 
F. Jaffray, Commander Mill Co; P. M. 
Peterson, Fraser-Smith Co; E. F. Peter- 
son, Northwestern Feed Co; Wae!ter 
Wagner and Frank Wilson, Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co; F. Haines, Monarch Ele- 
vator Co; Oscar Erickson, Itasca Eleva- 
tor Co; George J. Stotz, Continental 
Grain Co; L. A. Ditkie, Monarch Eleva- 
tor Co. 

R. H. Dutiel, general agent for the 
Ann Arbor road at Minneapolis, ar- 
ranged the trip, but the entertainment 
features were looked after by various 
officials of the line. 


‘op, Walter Jaffray and Frank Wilson; (enter, 
Bottom, : 


J. Lowden and L. Bach. 
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SOUTHWEST IN A RATE TANGLE 

Millers of the Southwest are much 

disturbed by the recent action of north- 
western railroads in making a substan- 
tial reduction in the flour rate from that 
section to eastern territory. The reduc- 
tion, if permitted to stand, will still fur- 
ther emphasize a rate differential to the 
East long enjoyed by millers of the 
Northwest as a result of theoretical 
water competition by the Great Lakes 
route. 
Within the past few months the rate 
on wheat to Texas ports has been so 
reduced that the zone of influence of 
Gulf seaboard prices extends, far north 
into Kansas. Formerly only Oklahoma 
and southern Kansas wheat prices were 
affected by export bids, and to an extent 
that is true this year because of the 
enorinous crops of Oklahoma and Texas. 
Under normal conditions, however, the 
effect of these low Gulf rates will create 
premiums over the Kansas City market 
covering a wide area in the Southwest. 

The new rate from Minneapolis east- 
ward adds another factor to the pre- 
mium producing influences in the natural 
wheat territory of millers of this sec- 
tion. Under it, northwestern millers vir- 
tually are moved into the Southwest and, 
grinding wheat grown in this district, 
can compete actively with home mills in 
the entire eastern trade field. 

Millers in this section appreciate the 
severe blow dealt to milling in the 
Northwest by the competition of lake- 
borne wheat milled at Buffalo, but they 
are not able to concede that this situa- 
tion should be compensated by moving 
the entire southwestern wheat field into 
rate territory tributary to Minneapolis. 
To a degree they are disposed to concede 
the possibility of justification for this if 
the rule applied equally the other way 
about,—if wheat from the Northwest 
could, on occasion, be brought here for 
milling in transit to the East. 

Under existing circumstances, they are, 
however, compelled, for their own pro- 
tection, to oppose with all vigor the re- 
curring attempts to establish “overhead” 
rates from the Northwest to the East, 
including the present open cut of 6c per 
100 lbs. It is unfortunate for the well- 
being of the industry as a whole, in view 
of the great need for harmony, that these 
rate questions must constantly arise to 
create sectional feeling; but circum- 
stances apparently dictate that each sec- 
tion must fight as hard as it can for rela- 
tive advantages. 


KANSAS CITY 


The sharp break in wheat prices early 
last week, followed by several days of 
fairly settled markets, took some of the 
zest out of flour demand. There is, nev- 
ertheless, a broad general market cover- 
ing both bakers and distributors, with 
high points represented by the taking 
of some large lots by one or two of the 
big baking concerns. From the millers’ 
point of view, there is no great pressure 
to sell. Present bookings, representing 
90 to 100 days’ operation, place mills in 
& comfortable position, and quotations 
held steady in face of the lower wheat 
cost, mills perhaps gaining some advan- 
tage in higher conversion return. 

_ Bakers’ Ideas Vary—It is becoming 
increasingly clear that the July buying 
wave in the baking trade was spotted. 
Some bakers apparently have anticipated 
their requirements until well past the end 
of the calendar year. Others are still 
merely nibbling, apparently hopeful of a 
further reduction in values to come with 
better news about Canadian wheat fields. 

Fair Export Interest—There is very 
good current business with Latin Amer- 
ica, but the overwhelming part of it is 
being done by Oklahoma and Texas mill- 
ers, who have a material advantage in 








wheat and transportation costs. Kansas 
and Kansas City mills are, however, do- 
ing a moderate European export busi- 
ness. 

Production Increasing.—Shipping in- 
structions are in good supply and the 
rate of mill activity is gaining, with 
promise of its reaching a new peak with- 
in the next 30 days. Kansas City flour 
output for the week exceeded every pre- 
vious record by nearly 20,000 bbls. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame Ted ccccsves 360,660 327,104 90 

Previous week .. 360,660 326,432 90 

Bee Te cisacrs 364,710 219,801 60 

Two years ago... 322,710 237,510 73 

Five-year average (same week).... 72 

Ten-year average (same week).... 73 

KANSAS CITY 

Bae: Bet scccnese 172,500 156,607 90 

Previous week .. 151,500 126,544 83 

Beee BHO ceases. 151,500 92,254 61 

Two years ago... 148,500 119,374 80 

Five-year average (same week).... 80 

Ten-year average (same week)..... 82 
WICHITA 

pe areeee yer 62,400 54,047 86 

Previous week .. 62,400 47,104 75 

meee Ge. eva eons 65,700 41,768 63 

Two years ago... 64,620 35,688 55 
ST. JOSEPH 

pT Meee eee 48,400 54,989 *116 

Previous week .. 47,400 53,520 110 

.. Ree 47,400 27,083 57 

Two years ago... 47,400 27,709 58 

SALINA 

BOO 2eF dasences 35,400 36,795 *103 

Previous week .. 35,400 34,829 98 

ee MN iwas ade 46,200 21,215 46 

Two years ago... 40,200 19,176 48 
ATCHISON 

BOG «ie o.s40'es 29,700 29,862 *101 

Previous week .. 29,700 32,803 110 
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OMAHA 
pV SS eee 27,300 25,478 93 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,447 89 
Year ago ....... 27,300 21,060 77 
Two years ago... 24,900 23,472 94 


*These mills exceeded 100 per cent of 
capacity by running on Sunday. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Bam, Bee acccocccnccerecsccisceesecds 163 
Previous week .......52s2eeereeeceeee 229 
102 


Year ago 

Of the mills reporting, 26 reported do- 
mestic business active, 25 fair, and 6 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
36,225 bbls last week, 29,736 in the pre- 
vious week, 8,854 a year ago and 26,457 
two years ago. 

Clears and Low Grades.—First clears 
are scarce and high in price, some sales 
almost equaling the quotation on full 
straight flours. Low grades are scarcely 
obtainable. The uniformly high quality 
of this year’s wheat, with the very low 
ash content, promises a minimum pro- 
duction: of low grade flour throughout 
the crop year. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, Aug. 7, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.25@7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@7.25; 
straight, $6.60@7; first clear, $5.50@6; 
second clear, $4.50@5.25; low grade, 
$4.40@4.70. On _ best-established mill 
brands short patent prices range 15@25c 
above prices named. On 95 per cent 
and full straights, small interior mills 
sometimes sell at 20@40c less than figures 
noted. 


A CROP SOLD-——A CROP LEFT 


Two states of the Southwest—Okla- 
homa and Kansas—are in the position of 
having sold one normal crop of wheat 
and having left another normal crop for 
scattered marketing through the rest of 
the year. This is particularly true of 
Oklahoma, in which state a normal crop 
may be considered to be 40,000,000 bus. 
This year the crop is estimated at 80,- 
000,000 to 90,000,000, of which probably 
half has found its way to market. The 
break is not so nearly half and half in 
Kansas, but even in that state six weeks 
of the heaviest movement ever known 
leaves the state with much more than 
last year’s total crop yet to be mar- 
keted. 

It is an interesting fact, however, that 
millers of this field are not counting too 
heavily upon this situation as a safe- 
guard against possible high premiums on 
milling wheat later on. They realize that 
the call on this section almost certainly 
will be heavy and constant. Some, in- 
deed, feel that wheat stored and hedged 








Wichita’s Terminal Storage 





THE great expansion of flour milling in the “interior” Southwest in the past 
few years has resulted in increasing demand for grain storage facilities at 


strategic points. 
facilities. 
vicinity several years ago. 


Wichita, Kansas, and Enid, Okla., have led in providing these 
The Wichita elevator was the result of efforts made by millers in that 
Originally of 1,000,000 bus capacity, its bin space later 


was doubled, so that it now is the largest storage unit between Kansas City and 


the Pacific Coast. 


L. V. Powell, original manager of the Wichita Terminal Ele- 


vator Co., which owns the property, has gradually increased his stock holdings so 


that he now controls the company. 
is here reproduced. 


A recent photograph of the Wichita elevator 
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at present premiums will be the cheap- 
est wheat they will have to grind later 
on. Unfortunately, flour sales already 
closed exceed available mill storage, so 
that, perforce, larger mills must depend 
upon the hedge as protection against 
sales in excess of their bin room. 


QUESTION OF FUTURE PREMIUMS 


A Kansas City miller believes that 
millers of the Southwest may easily mis- 
calculate in making sales of flour for 
long deferred delivery based on a too 
low estimate of the probable cash pre- 
mium over the May option. 

At present 12.5 protein clear wheat 
is selling at 4@5c over the September. 
Trading in May opened at about 9c over 
the current option. In a review of many 
years the lowest premium over May at 
which protein wheat has been bought 
after Jan. 1 is 6c, and the premium has 
run up to as high as 25@30c. It is 
experience that the larger crops develop 
higher spring premiums than smaller 
ones, and that, at best, 10c over May is 
the very least premium at which mill- 
ing wheat may be reckoned for spring 
grinding. This would make the wheat 
cost, based on a “guess” over May, prac- 
tically the equivalent of buying the pro- 
tein wheat now and storing it for six 
to eight months, It would mean, in other 
words, $1.50 bu, or léc higher than the 
current price. 

The answer to this conservative sug- 
gestion is that a large Kansas City ele- 
vator operator has leased a large amount 
of bin, room on the argument that an 
assured full bin earning is safer than 
speculating on storing high protein wheat 
starting with a premium of 4@5c over 
the September. 


PACH YDERMATOUS PROTEIN 


The Midland Flour Milling Co. recent- 
ly had a request from one of its eastern 
field representatives for a price on a 
special patent flour made from the very 
strongest wheat obtainable. While at 
first disposed to question the desirability 
of undertaking to produce a superpro- 
tein flour, because of the possibility of 
exceptional premiums at times in the cost 
of the wheat, the experiment was made. 
A rather astonishingly quick response 
was made by the trade, and the Midland 
company decided to give the flour a reg- 
ular brand. It is being offered as “Great 
Strength” flour, with a huge elephant 
in harness used as a brand figure to 
typify the protein content. 

MONARCH MILL’s NEW BRANDS 

The Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is entering the trade with an unusually 
attractive set of flour brands. Two of 
these, Prince John for family patent and 
King of Kansas for standard patent, al- 
ready have been shown in the advertis- 
ing section of this paper. Other brand 
names, all of which are handsomely il- 
lustrated with color plates, are Queen of 
Kansas, a baker’s short patent, Falstaff, 
a very strong baker’s flour, Wyandotte, 
special patent, and Jester, first clear. 

The brand designs are all the work of 
H. E. Slaughter, who for nearly 20 years 
has co-operated with the Kansas City 
office of The Northwestern Miller in de- 
signing flour mill advertising and is re- 
sponsible for many of the most effective . 
and striking flour brands in use by mill- 
ers of this section. Mr. Slaughter is as- 
sociated with the Holland Engraving Co. 


A HIGH FLOUR TEST 


A somewhat unusual showing was made 
by a flour tested in a local laboratory 
last week. It tested 12.25 protein, .40 
ash and 115 in color. The laboratory 
chief said he never had seen flour with 
so fine a-color. It came from Ne- 
braska. 

A Kansas City mill’s current tests on 
its short patent flour are running 12.12 
to 12.15 protein and .345 ash. 


NOTES 


Murray E. Brierly, formerly chemist 
for the Blackwell (Okla.) Milling & 
Elevator Co., has been engaged in a like 
capacity by the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

Frank Y. Potts, who for the past year 
has been operating a bakery at Boon- 
ville, Mo., has sold the plant to J. E. 
Rice. Mr. Potts was for many years 
connected with southwestern milling com- 
panies, and expects to re-enter that busi- 
ness. 
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A. E. Mosier, southwestern manager 
for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, and Mrs. Mosier, sailed from 
New York on the Majestic last week for 
England. They will also tour France, 
Belgium and Switzerland, spending the 
remainder of the summer abroad. 


SALINA 


Demand for flour continues active 
from all classes of trade. Last week 
brought in many orders for small lots 
for prompt shipment. Shipping direc- 
tions are in good supply, and mills are 
operating practically at full capacity. 
Prices, closely following changes in the 
wheat market, were on Aug. 5 approxi- 
mately as follows, basis cotton 98's, Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.20@7.50; straights, $7.10@ 
7M, 

NOTES 
Gustav Krehbiel, a farmer near Mc- 


Pherson, Kansas, harvested 9,987 bus 
from 375 acres, 
Reports at the Salina office of the 


state grain inspection department indi- 
cate that the peak of the after harvest 
wheat movement has been passed. At 
present, daily receipts are running 
around 50 cars, 


WICHITA 
Local mills report a variance from day 
to day in shipping directions and orders 
for flour. Buying has been more spas- 
modie on account of the changing* condi- 
tions in the cash” wheat market. Some 
millers report shipping directions slow, 


while others say they are coming in 
steadily. Export demand is showing a 
little improvement, with bookings re- 


ported from Europe and the West Indies. 

Quotations, in 98-lb cottons, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 6: short patent, $7.90 
bbl; straight, $7.40; clears, $6.40. 


NOTES 


lL. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., has returned from a short 
vacation at Colorado Springs, Colo, 

A. Roy Hacker, of the Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co,, and W. Reynolds, superin- 
tendent of the mill, visited Wichita re- 
cently. 

A. EK. Kirchner, formerly with the 
Hogan & Hagen Grain Co., Muskogee, 
Okla., has taken over the management 
of the Fort Smith, Ark., branch of the 
Red Star Milling Co. 


HUTCHINSON 


Sales of flour last week, while near or 


slightly more than capacity, were the 
smallest of the crop year. Bookings 
were for small lots and for deferred 


shipment. Some improvement was no- 
ticed in the interest by foreigners, but 
little business resulted. Some clears 
were sold to the West Indies. Specifica- 
tions are not coming in as well as de- 
sired, but there has been no appreciable 
curtailment of operations, Quotations, 
Aug. 7, basis cotton 98's, Kansas City: 
short patent, $7.20@7.60 bbl; straight, 
#6.80@7.10; first clear, $5.60@6,10; sec- 
ond clear, $5.20. 
NOTES 

S. C. Herrman, traffic manager for the 
Arkansas City Milling Co., has taken a 
similar position with the William Kelly 
Milling Co. 

D, C. Moore, durum wheat buyer for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has returned to Duluth, his head- 
quarters, after spending a month here, 

Wheat receipts here have slackened no- 
ticeably in the past week, due to a ten- 
dency on the part of farmers to hold and 
to plowing activity. Receipts for the 
week were 1,376 cars, 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., will suc- 
ceed Arthur S. Cain as sales manager 
when the latter leaves later this month 
to join his brother, Victor A. Cain, in 
the Leavenworth Milling Co. Mr. Baum 
has been with the Kelly company for 18 
years. 


ATCHISON 


Flour inquiry is very active and mills 
are making substantial bookings on set- 
backs. As a whole, sales are to the job- 


bing trade, with an occasional round lot 
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to bakers. Shipping directions con- 
tinue active, and two Atchison plants are 
on a seven-day schedule. 

Export inquiry is active, but this sec- 
tion seems to be out of line, compared 
to prices made by mills elsewhere in the 
Southwest. 

Quotations, Aug. 6, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: hard wheat short patent, 
$7.20@7A0 bbl, straight grade $7@7.20, 
first clear $580@6; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $7.20@7A0, straight grade $6.80@7, 
first clear $5.50@6. 


NOTES 


E. J. Barrick, Missouri representative, 
and L. A. Manewal, St. Louis represen- 
tative, of the Blair Milling Co., were in 
Atchison last week. 

Partial adjustment of the loss of the 
Blair Elevator Corporation was made 
last week. Fire is still burning in the 
tanks of the elevator, which were fired 
by the intense heat from the headhouse. 
This has continued for over two weeks. 
Engineers are of the opinion that the 
tanks are a total loss. 


NEBRASKA 


Mills in this territory made compara- 
tively heavy sales of flour last week. 
That buyers were keen for supplies was 
shown by the fact that shipping orders 
came in unusually fast on new wheat 
contracts. Clears were reported to be 
in better demand for export. 


ELIMINATION OF SMUT 

A striking example of how smut in 
wheat can be eliminated was shown on 
the floor of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
last Thursday in two samples of Colo- 
rado grain offered for sale by the Swa- 
nick Grain Co. ‘They came from ad- 
joining fields near Sedgwick, Colo. One, 
produced from the seed treated for 
smut, was absolutely free from smut, 
whereas that produced from seed not so 
treated was badly infected. 

The Nebraska Wheat Improvement 
Association is working diligently for 
more and better wheat to the acre. 
Plate matter is being supplied to Ne- 
braska newspapers dealing with the sub- 
ject entitled, “Better Seed Wheat Will 
Increase Profits,” 

The article was prepared by H. M. 
Bainer, director of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, Kan- 
sas City, and sets forth most convincing 
reasons for treating wheat seed for smut 
and for selecting only the best varieties 
and grades for seeding. He says the 
losses from smut alone on the 1925 crop 
of wheat in this state amounted to $3,- 
500,000 and that cleaned high grade 
wheat will yield 3 to 12 bus more to the 
acre than the ordinary wheat. 

Millers appreciate fully the depressing 
effect on the value of mixed wheat, rye 
mixed wheat, and smutty wheat, and will 
do all they can to banish these off grades 
from the market. Leion Leswie. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma mills are operating at ca- 
pacity. New business last week was 
light, because most dealers have con- 
tracted for 60-day stocks. Export or- 
ders also were few. Millers anticipate a 
renewal of good business later in the 
season, ‘They believe consumption has 
increased, as dealers’ stcoks are moving 
readily and many domestic jobbers are 
still buying from hand to mouth. Short 
patent soft wheat flour sold on Aug. 7 
at $8.20@8.40 bbl, and short patent hard 
wheat flour at $8@8,20. 


NOTES 

William T. Hacker, 55 years old, well- 
known flour miller of Jefferson, Okla., 
recently died in an Oklahoma City hos- 
pital from pneumonia. 

The Campbell Baking Co., a Delaware 
corporation, reports having increased its 
capital investment in Arkansas from $533 
to $77,068. This company recently ac- 
quired the Rose City Bakery, Little 
Rock, 


A fire of undetermined origin on Aug. 
2 destroyed the grain elevator of the 
Ardmore (Okla.) Milling Co. W. M. 
Gywn, general manager, estimates the 
loss to building and grain at $100,000. 
He announces that the elevator will soon 
be replaced, Operation of the mill was 
hindered but little, 
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TOLEDO 

A good business is being done. Ever 
since wheat began to move in volume 
about three weeks ago, millers have been 
busy either buying wheat or selling flour. 
The movement of wheat has been so 
heavy and precipitate that millers have 
had to back away from it for fear of 
arrival faster than it could be handled. 
As a matter of fact, it has been neces- 
sary to pay demurrage in many cases in 
spite of every resource being exhausted 
to avoid it. it now looks as if embar- 
goes would be avoided, and they are the 
last thing that anybody in the trade 
wants. 

Wheat Working Lower.—Fortunately 
there was a short intermission in the 
wheat movement occasioned by rainy 
weather which delayed threshing, but to- 
ward the end of last week it showed 
signs of getting under headway again, in 
spite of a decline in price. Wheat bids 
have been working back toward the low 
point reached on July 29, before the new 
crop moved, when $1.254%2 bu was bid 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points. 

Flour Sales Satisfactory——While no 
definite figures are available, it seems 
safe to assume that a fairly satisfactory 
volume of flour has been sold in the last 
two or three weeks. Some mills are run- 
ning Sundays, and this usually does not 
happen except under compulsion. Ap- 
parently a good many buyers were in the 
mood to book flour, and no doubt the 
price looked attractive after the steady 
decline as the old crop year drew to a 
close and the long period of higher levels. 

Milling’s Profitable Outlook. — Then, 
too, stocks of flour had been permitted 
to become very low as a result of hand- 
to-mouth buying and in anticipation of 
the new crop. Milling in this section has 
made the best start in several years, and 
the outlook for profitable operation is 
promising. There is only one thing that 
can spoil it, according to present indica- 
tions, and that is the besetting sin of 
giving flour away. If sales already made 
do not show a satisfactory carrying 
charge, it is the millers’ own fault, be- 
cause it could be had. 

Soft and Hard Wheat Flour.—While 
flour bookings have probably been heav- 
ier. than usual so early in the crop, it 
should not be supposed that they are 
comparable to what has taken place in 
the sale of hard wheat flours. Soft 
wheat millers do not sell either as much 
or as far ahead as do other millers, due 
not so much to any superior virtue on 
their part but because their trade does 
not buy that way. 

Production was heavy last week, the 
mills operating 109 per cent of capacity. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent flour 
was quoted, Aug. 6, at $6.60@6.70 bbl, 
and local springs at $8.40, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
yp 3 CO Srp errs Wipr en Tye 52,200 109 

PrOVIOUS WOOK 22. cceccces 49,200 102% 
meee. We taccbacivataasece’ 46,200 96 
TWO FORTE BOS: cs cccccvdes 41,800 91 
TRICO FOALS BHO voice. scee 42,200 88 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AUR: Bed oc cuccdere 73,860 46,856 63 
Previous week .... 51,300 34,985 68 
TOG? GMB: diac oa tas 52,800 838,745 64 
Two years ago .... 88,060 64,996 74 
Three years ago...167,010 65,814 33 


NOTES 


The Michigan Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its twenty-fifth annual 
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meeting at Lansing, Aug. 18-19, with 
headquarters at the new Hotel Olds. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in 
Ohio, called at this office on Aug. 4. 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, Ohio, 
in a recent circular report that yields 
of red wheat in Defiance County, Ohio, 
run as high as 61 bus to the acre. This 
is the largest yield yet reported. 

The Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and subsidiaries, reports a 
net profit of $6,078,638 for the six 
months ending June 30, 1926. This is 
equivalent to $4.15 a share earned on 
1,465,000 no par shares of common stock, 
and compares with $5,126,325, or $3.50 a 
share, in the first half of 1925. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Further easing in flour prices featured 
the Indianapolis market last week. ‘he 
output of mills continued to rise, while 
a fairly brisk demand was in evidence. 
Buyers centered their purchases on soft 
Offerings of new 
wheat continued liberal, with the quality 
considerably above normal in nearly all 
cases. Hard winter wheat flour was 
down 20@45c bbl, while best grades of 
spring wheat flour declined a similar 
amount, and first clears scored an ex- 
treme drop of $1. The decline in soft 
winter wheat flour was 10@35c. 

Quotations, Aug. 7, car lots, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, basis 98-lb cottons: hard win- 
ter short patent $7.75@8.25, standard 
patent $7.25@7.60, straight $7@7.35, first 
clears $6.35@6.60; spring wheat family 
patent $8.75@9.25, standard patent $8.25 
@8.60, first clears $6.35@6.60, second 
clears (140-lb jute) $5@5.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.60@8.25, fancy pat- 
ent $7.20@7.50, standard patent $6.85@ 
7.10, straight $6.60@6.80. 

Flour output of Indianapolis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BMG. Bet co cccesaevecincivics 11,052 55 
PROVIONS WOOK cecicccveces 9,969 50 
BOOP GOD. case scndvcan sees 10,305 §1 
TWO FORTS GRO oevcciccccs 10,292 51 


EVANSVILLE 


The rush of new wheat quieted down 
considerably last week, and a slight drop 
in prices was noted. New wheat 
brought $1.28 bu at mills and $1.25 at 
stations. Quotations for old soft win- 
ter wheat flour, f.o.b., Evansville, Aug. 
6: short patent $8.25 bbl, straights $7@ 
7.25; Kansas hard winter, $8.25; spring 
wheat flour stocks have been depleted, as 
none has been handled since the middle 
of July. Clears, in jutes, were quoted 
at $5.65@5.75. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE. 


Business of considerable volume fea- 
tured the flour trade in southeastern 
markets last week. There were sales in 
large, moderate and small lots, which 
doubtless was a fair indication of the 
sentiment prevailing in the marke! 4s 
the new crop season got under way. 
There appears to be some dispositivn to 
anticipate lower prices. 

Bookings of flour sales are chiefly for 
shipment in 60 and 90 days. Running 
time at the mills has continued to in- 
crease, and the aggregate shipments of 
flour are absorbing practically all of the 
flour being manufactured. Business has 
not quite reached the level of the cor 
responding time last year. It is expect 
ed that the quality of the new crop flour 
will be unusually good this year. 

Flour quotations changed very little 
last week. Southeastern mills, Aug. % 
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quoted soft winter wheat flour as fol- 
lows: best short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
fob. Ohio River stations, $9@9.25; 
standard patent, $8@8.25; straights, 
$7.75@8; first clears, $6.75@7.25. 

Less activity in Minnesota and western 
flours followed fluctuations of wheat, 
with rehandlers reporting a moderate 
business. Quotations, Aug. 7: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-Ib cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $9.25@9.75; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $8.25@8.75; 
standard patents, about 50@60c less. 

Output by southeastern flour mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Aug t cde tee 152,220 107,235 70.4 
Pr us week 156,720 104,106 66.4 
Ye ee ae ey ee 165,420 127,736 77.2 
Tv ars ago... 169,020 106,467 62.9 
Tl ears ago.. 193,800 142,927 71.6 


NOTES 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co. has pur- 
chas~d the mill of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Oil Mill Co., and will improve the plant. 

J. H. Sheckney, aged 68, died recently 
at his home at Lebanon, Tenn. For many 
years he was traveling representative of 
flour mills in southeastern territory, and 
was Lighly esteemed by the trade. 

George M. Thompson, aged 71, retired 
mill", died recently at his home in Nash- 
ville. Before retiring from active serv- 
ice several years ago Mr. Thompson was 
connected for nine years with flour mills 
at Smyrna, Tenn. 

Joun LEIPER. 


NORFOLK 


The favorable market last week stimu- 
lated sales in a very definite way. Job- 


bers and brokers report that the trade 
has responded liberally in this section. 
Bookings for Kansas and soft winter 
wheat flours, especially, have been heavy. 
The trade appears to have settled down 
to a good stride, credit conditions are 
reported improved as the result of good 
crops, and the flour business reflects an 
air of optimism not prevalent a few 
weeks ago. Quotations, Aug. 6: old 
spring wheat top patents $9.10@9.50, 
September and October $8.50@8.75, sec- 
ond patents $8@8.25; Kansas family 
patents $7.75@8.25, second patents $7.40 
@7.60; soft winter top patents $7.20@ 
7.50, second patents $6.75@7. 
Josepn A. Leste, Jr. 





WORLD WHEAT MOVEMENT ESTIMATE 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, the world wheat 
shipments for the crop year ended June 
30, 1926, will total 680,000,000 bus, of 
which 540,000,000 have been shipped to 
Europe. Earlier estimates said that 
Europe would require 650,000,000 to 660,- 
000,000 bus during this period. 
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CHICAGO 


Trading in wheat flour again showed 
improvement last week. Demand con- 
tinued active, with hard and soft winters 
in chief request. There has been a feel- 
ing among some buyers that at present 
mills’ prices they are safe in taking on 
reasonable supplies, and this has stimu- 
lated purchasing to some extent. Prices 
remained unchanged, and shipping di- 
rections have been better. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Active book- 
ings of old wheat flour were reported, 
for shipment prior to Sept. 15. These 
were mostly placed through distributors 
to the baking trade. Some inquiry for 
prices on new crop flour also was re- 
ceived, but the few sales made were 
chiefly for trial lots. Prices on new 
flour ranged 50c bbl under old, but at 
this differential the trade seemed dis- 
posed to continue placing orders for the 
latter. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Demand for pat- 
ents has been fairly active, and several 
round lots were sold to bakers and dis- 
tributors. These were mainly for grad- 
ual shipment up to Jan. 1, and in a few 
instances to May 1. Business in hard 
winter clears has been negligible, as of- 
ferings are very scarce, some mills be- 
ing sold up on this grade to Nov. 1. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Round lot pur- 
chases of new crop standard patent by 
cracker bakers and jobbers have been 
frequent at $6@6.25, bulk, Chicago. 
Prices last week averaged slightly lower 
than in the previous one. Local mills 
also did a substantial business in the 
central states, chiefly with the bakery 
trade. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, 
Aug. 7, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: old 
crop spring top patent $8.15@8.50 bbl, 
standard patent $7.75@8.10, first clear 
$7.20@7.50, second clear $4.40@4.70; new 
crop hard winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.50, 95 per cent patent $6.70@7.15, 
straight $6.55@7, first clear $5.80@6.10; 
new crop soft winter short patent $6.65 
@7, standard $6.25@6.50, straight $6.10 
@6.35, first clear $5.50@5.80. 

Durwm.—Demand for semolinas was 
extremely quiet. The only business 
transacted was for scattered lots to 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


| 
| 
LFRED DAVID LENZ, who designed “The Gleaner,” had received | 
A\ considerable attention in the world of sculpture prior to his death at | 
Havana, Cuba, on Feb. 26, 1926. | 
various colors in the actual modeling, instead of coloring the work upon 
The cover design of this issue is a photographic reproduc- 

tion of a colored high relief executed for The Northwestern Miller by 


Mr. Lenz was born on May 20, 1872, at Fond du Lac, Wis. 
from his father, a skilled worker in wood, creative ability and a scientific 
bent, and from his mother an urge for self-expression and a love of the 
beautiful, he gave early evidence of his artistic temperament. 
at Appleton, Wis., and later went to Milwaukee, where he became an expert 
Turning to sculpture, he won considerable success, and this led 
him to Paris and London in pursuit of further art education. 
originated a departure in commercial art, the method of modeling in relief 
with colored wax a design that photographically was reproduced with depth 
and shadow. His “Flight of Time” was one of his most notable successes. 
In 1905 he was awarded the design for the “Kaiser Cup,” a gift of the 
German war veterans to the rulers of Germany. He was an authority on 
Aztec art, having traveled extensively among the Indians of the Southwest. 

In 1920 his “Pavlowa” was purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. 
In 1925 his “Star Dust” was awarded the Avery prize of the Architectural 
League, New York, this sculpture requiring 13 separate castings, in gold, 
“Star Dust” is now on exhibition at the Ferargil Gal- 
In 1917 Mr. Lenz made extensive geological investiga- 
tions in the Andes, and following this journey his constitution was unable 
to withstand the strain of prolonged laboratory work. He went to Havana 
to recuperate, but died there of heart failure. 
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cover immediate requirements. The dull 
season is on, and several plants have 
closed for two or three days to get in 
readiness for new crop business. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, Aug. 7, at 4%c 
Ib, bulk; standard semolina, 45%c; No. 3 
semolina, 44%2c; durum patent, 4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

BRS BE waddseuscccecsces 39,000 97 
Previous week ..........- 36,000 $2 
SOO GED siscccwesceccese FU,000 95 
TOS BEOS ODE oc vewenccee 36,000 90 


A. E. Chapman, president of the Cen- 
tral Bag & Burlap Co., left on Aug. 2 
for Colorado on a short vacation. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, returned 
on Aug. 4 from a trip to Kansas terri- 
tory, where he visited milling connec- 
tions. ; 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, is spending 
a two weeks’ vacation, motoring through 
Michigan. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co,. Sterling, Kan- 
sas, was in Chicago on Aug. 9 visiting 
trade connections. 

F. A. Hamilton, representative of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., left on 
Aug. 3 to spend some days at his com- 
pany’s head office. 

C. L. Grundy, of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
spent some days at the concern’s Chi- 
cago office last week. 

R. W. Chapin, vice president of Cha- 
pin & Co., mixed feed manufacturers, 
left Aug. 6 by automobile on a three 
weeks’ trip to New England. 

E. R. Schooley, of H. M. Schooley & 
Sons, flour jobbers, Luzerne, Pa., was in 
Chicago last week visiting his company’s 
connection, the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co. 

C. B. Spaulding, president of the New 
Century Co., accompanied by Frank M. 
Rosekrans, president of the Bertley Co., 
left Aug. 7 for Kansas City on a com- 
bined pleasure and business trip. 

Harry Dolling, a prominent member 
of the flour trade in this market, and at 
one time associated with the firm of 
Petersen Bros. & Co., flour brokers, died 
here on Aug. 4. He retired from active 
business about five years ago. 

P. P. Croarkin, flour broker, returned 
Aug. 2 from Milwaukee, where he at- 
tended the midsummer picnic and din- 
ner of the Milwaukee Flour Club. Mr. 
Croarkin addressed the meeting on the 
subject of the greater consumption of 
white flour. 

The John F. Metcalf Co., engineers 
and grain elevator contractors, recently 
closed a contract with the Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., to build a grain 
working house and storage annex of ap- 
proximately 500,000 bus capacity. The 
company also will act as consulting and 
inspecting engineer for the building of 
a 3,000,000-bu grain elevator for the A. 
E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 


MILWAUKEE 


Declining wheat prices have created 
renewed interest in mill offerings, al- 
though the volume of sales is light, com- 
pared to that of a few weeks ago. Many 
believe that flour is a good buy at the 
current level, while others expect the 
downward movement to continue. Mod- 
erate sales are reported on prompt ship- 
ment account, but mills look beyond spot 
sales for the bulk of their business at 
this season, with the result that trade 
can hardly be called satisfactory. Prices 


561 





are lower, although not in the same de- 
gree that wheat has softened, not having 
followed wheat fully upward on the re- 
cent rise. Quotations, Aug. 7: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$8.35@8.90 bbl, straight $8.05@8.40, first 
clear $7.15@7.45, and second clear $4.20 
@5.10, in 98-Ib cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Values of Kansas patent have been 
reduced sufficiently to make them more 
attractive to customers, A fair volume 
is being worked, both for prompt and 
near-by shipment, but the trade is not 
disposed to come in on a distant ship- 
ment basis, feeling insecure about prices. 
The character of inquiry reveals that 
there are still a considerable number of 
buyers who have bought only a small 
part of their forward needs. A strength- 
ening movement in wheat might result in 
some good business for southwestern 
mills. Quotations, Aug. 7: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $7.30@7.50 
bbl, straight $7.10@7.25, and first clear 
$6.15@6.50, in 98-Ib cottons. 


NOTES 


E. J. Grimes, vice president of the 
Cargill Grain Co., while here on business 
announced that the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad Co. intends to build 
a 500,000-bu elevator on the site of the 
old Cargill house at Green Bay, Wis., 
at a cost of $200,000. 

The transportation department of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce is 
making a determined effort to counteract 
the effect of a reduction of 6c per 100 
Ibs on grain from Minneapolis to all 
eastern points on the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway. The reduction increases 
rates on all grain from Minneapolis to 
Milwaukee by 6c. L. E. Meyer. 





PAYING FOR GOODS 

A contract for future delivery of goods 
to be paid for “net spot cash on delivery 
of the documents” does not require the 
buyer to keep cash on hand ready to pay 
the instant that tender of the documents 
is made, held the New York court of 
appeals in the case of Strasbourger vs. 
Leerburger (134 N. E. 834). It is held 
that the buyer is entitled to reasonable 
opportunity after tender in which to pro- 
cure the cash or required certified check. 
On the other hand, it is decided that be- 
fore a contract buyer can recover as for 
the seller’s refusal to deliver he must 
show that he was able and willing to ten- 
der the necessary payment on proper de- 
mand. 

June Feed Exports 

Exports of feed from the United States in 
June, 1926, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 


Bran Other 
and Screen- mill- 
To-— middlings ings feed 
Netherlands .......... ‘ red 31 
Canada .. wed 20 30 71 
Panama ..... eee : 61 Son 
Mexico ... as : 26 o% 3 
ore » 97 oar 366 
Other West Indies ‘ 2 ‘ 23 
Other countries - 5 5 1 
Totals . ce0% ‘ 211 35 495 
Totals—May 377 237 653 
ae . 199 3,846 539 
MNO ccccccsecucees 392 69 1,375 
ky eee 152 28 1,087 
January ess 278 198 784 
December . 160 68 1,603, 
NOVOMIDOF 2... cccccs 222 280 947 
CHOCOMOE coc cccccceces 120 609 1,370 
September .......... 237 793 909 
Ae eee 228 108 447 
UE 0500.04 66.0063 at 207 eo0 584 
WE Us ees ertesvenes 208 289 929 
Oil cake —Oil meal—, 
Cotton- Cotton- 
To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium ..... 1,823 
Denmark and 
Faroe Islds. 65,304 ren ‘ 
Germany .... 214 o* 368 . 
Irish F. State 56 225 R4 
Netherlands. . coce 16,648 ‘ 1,852 
Norway eee eees és 560 
Sweden ... . 225 eas 200 
U. Kingdom. . 308 1,287 3,695 5 
SARI eck ace sees e% 108 1 
Salvador ..... re 1 1,120 
le 220 ° : 
West Indies.. ‘ ‘ re 2 32 
Oth. countries e v0 2 one 
- 6,327 18,978 6,055 1,974 
Totals— 
ee 5,001 15,353 1,687 642 
ME sctecses 10,084 24,662 1,332 96 
SEED sivivtvece 12,052 23,277 4,309 97 
February .... 17,674 30,665 7,373 120 
January ..... 53,390 35,693 15,616 154 
December .... 43,505 30,349 17,043 111 
November .... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 
October ...... 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 
September .. 9,218 27,808 6,025 237 
BOE oc viioce 13,655 28,942 3,157 179 
PPP re 12,104 20,440 7,653 894 
GOD serccces 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 
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Rallroad Passenger Terminal at Vancouver 


ee Land of Mighty &nterprise 


T is a fairly general human tendency to 
measure and compare settled areas, 
whether they be countries, cities, or vil- 
lages, by population. Population has 
} become a gauge and, omitting other fac- 





tors, which may be pertinent, relative greatness or 
importance is judged solely by the number of people 
resident within the confines of such a division. The 
fact that attributes of smallness and insignificance are 
ascribed so generally to the Dominion of Canada prob- 
ably arises from this method of reasoning. The im- 
pression is retained of a population of less than 9,- 
000,000 people; the further fact of an area larger than 
the United States is lost sight of. Canada is, in fact, 
one of the few countries which, on account of youth 
and immaturity, cannot be measured by the yardstick 
of population. 

The obvious truth has frequently been enunciated 
that Canada possesses every requisite except that of 
population to make her a great nation. This missing 
element is one that can be humanly supplied, and 
though population is being built up in a manner which 
is apparently slow, it is being effected after methods 
formulated with a regard to the mistakes made by 
other countries whose peoples have been built up by 
immigration. Canada may be insignificant in point 
of numbers at present, but here any suggestion of 
puniness definitely ceases. 

Canada was constructed by nature on a mammoth 
scale, and a sense of bigness permeates the atmosphere 
and actuates the inhabitants in all their thinking and 
doing. The vision of the people is constantly looking 
toward a great future, and the time anticipated when 
the missing element of an adequate population shall 
be supplied. Every conception and undertaking is 
directed to this future rather than to present needs, 
and even the most cursory investigation will disclose 
Canada as a land of gigantic enterprises, where things 
are conceived and accomplished on elaborate scales. 

Canada is rich in natural resources, so rich that in 
regard to many of them it is impossible to speak with 
any degree of exactness, for they are merely in the 
preliminary stages of development. This is particu- 
larly true of minerals, new strikes of which are being 
made continually. It is, however, definitely known 


that Canada possesses 17 per cent of the coal re- 
sources of the entire globe and 71 per cent of the 
coal reserves of the British Empire, as well as the 


By E. L. Chicanot 


largest coal seam ever discovered, located at Stellar- 
ton, Nova Scotia. With but one half of 1 per cent 
of the world’s population, the dominion is producing 
90 per cent of its cobalt, 88 per cent of its asbestos, 
85 per cent of its nickel, 12 per cent of its silver, and 
4 per cent of its gold. 

Canada’s coast line totals nearly one half the cir- 
cumference of the globe and, with 12,000 miles of sea- 
coast and 220,000 square miles of inland fisheries, she 
possesses the most expansive and potentially wealthy 
fishing grounds in the world. The dominion shares 
with the United States Lake Superior, the world’s 
largest body of fresh water and its most extensive 
inland fishery. Canada’s forest resources are second 
to none, and she is the world’s first fur producer. 
The dominion is surpassed by only one other country 
as a producer of lumber, pulp and paper, while it is 
practically assured that in 1926 Canada will be the 
leading paper producer in the world. For some time 
in the post-war period, Canada led the world in ex- 
port trade per capita of population, and has now been 
merely relegated to second place in this connection. 
On the same basis, Canada has the world’s highest 
ratio of railway mileage. 


GRICULTURE is, of course, Canada’s first indus- 
try, accounting for a production value each year 
of between $1,000,000,000 and $1,250,000,000. It is 
estimated that, at the rate of progress maintained 
throughout the last half century, agriculture, by the 
next half, will be accounting for a production value 
of $20,000,000,000, or more than the United States’ 
present production. Canada has the greatest reserve 
of fertile agricultural land in the world, with more 
than 100,000,000 acres of arable land in the western 
provinces alone as yet untouched by the plow. The 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, already one of the greatest wheat producing 
areas of the globe and familiarly known as “the 
granary of the British Empire,” have only slightly 
over 20 per cent of their combined arable area under 
field crops. The estimated wheat yield of this ter- 
ritory in 1925 is 363,131,000 bus, and this grain of 
such a quality as to have lost the highest international 
honors only once in the last 14 years. 
Agriculture is carried out on big lines in Canada 
in many instances, though the tendency has been for 
the large ranch to give place to the smaller farm, 





and the farm of substantial acreage to in turn become 
more intensive in its operations. For some time what 
was considered to be the largest grain growing estab- 
lishment in the world was the Noble farm in southern 
Alberta, which contained more than 36,000 acres, prac- 
tically all seeded to grain, and having annual yields 
in excess of 500,000 bus. This ranch has since been 
divided. The Percheron establishment of George Lane, 
who died recently, in the same area, which had the 
distinction of supplying stock to the Prince of Wales 
ranch upon its foundation, is still, however, believed 
to be the largest purebred horse ranch in the world. 


N the same prairie sector the Canadian Pacific 

Railway has developed the largest individual irri- 
gation project on the American continent, with an 
irrigated area greater than the total irrigated areas 
in either Colorado or California. This project em- 
braces one of the largest dams on the continent, a 
re-enforced concrete structure 720 feet long between 
abutments, with a maximum height of 40 feet. The 
spillway contains some 40,000 cubic yards of concrete 
and 2,500,000 Ibs re-enforcing steel. It features an- 
other remarkable engineering feat in a concrete aque- 
duct two miles long and at places 50 feet high. 

In her possession of waterpowers, Canada takes 
second place only to the United States, and already 
in their per capita development the dominion takes 
third place among the progressive countries of the 
world, following Norway and Switzerland. Over 300,- 
000 horsepower was added to the dominion’s devel- 
opment in 1924, bringing the total Canadian installa- 
tion to 3,569,275 horsepower, while developments not 
completed at the end of the year would have added 
another 600,000. At Niagara Falls, Canada has the 
greatest development of electrical energy in the world, 
and the Queenston power plant features the world’s 
largest water-wheel driven generators. 

Canada is equally advanced in mining. The larg- 
est copper mine in the British Empire is the Britannia, 
in British Columbia. The world’s largest nickel mine, 
producing more than one half of the total output, is 
the Creighton, in the Sudbury area of Ontario. The 
Hollinger gold mine of northern Ontario, the greatest 
individual gold producer in the world, in 1924 pro- 
duced $13,500,000 worth of gold, and in its 14 years 
of existence has accounted for a gold output valued 
at $85,065,000, and paid in dividends $26,152,000. The 
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greatest silver camp the world has ever 
seen is that of Cobalt, in approximately 
the same area, which since 1904 has con- 
tributed more than $200,000,000 to the 
silver production of Canada, and for 
more than 16 years has produced at least 
a ton of silver bullion every 24 hours. 


ANADA at present is the world’s 

‘second newsprint producer, but the 
present state of the industry makes it 
clear that the dominion will soon over- 
take the United States and have no rival 
in this regard. Production of Canadian 
mills in the first six months of 1925 ex- 
ceeded that of any previous half year. 
The total output of the period was only 
16,000 tons less than that produced by 
United States mills, and three times in 
the first seven months of the year Cana- 
dian production exceeded that of the 
United States. 

As to railways, it has already been 
noted that Canada has a greater mile- 
age per population than any other coun- 
try of the world. She has the world’s 
lonvest single railway journey, that from 
Moiitreal to Vancouver, 2,885 miles, cov- 
erei by the Trans-Canada Limited in 
89 ours 15 minutes. The largest rail- 
way yard in the world operated by an 
individual railway is that of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway at Winnipeg, with 
258 miles of siding. The same company 
has at Montreal the second largest loco- 
motive works on the American conti- 
nent 

Possibly the most acute problem Canada 
faces each year without interruption is 
that of getting her wheat crop from the 
harvest fields to the seaboard for ex- 
port. It must be handled within a lim- 
ited space of time, and this entails the 
maintenance of great and elaborate ma- 
chinery. The lake ports of Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur lead the world in 
grain accommodation, while Port Arthur 
has the world’s largest single elevator. 
Montreal, the finest inland port in the 
world and the greatest grain exporting 
point on the American continent, also 
has the most elaborate grain conveying 


system. All grain shipment records 
were broken at Montreal one day in the 
fall of 1925 when 2,277,712 bus were de- 
livered to outgoing ships. All existing 
records for grain handling are believed 
to have been broken when, in the first 
15 days of September, 1925, 29,256,000 
bus were handled on Canadian Pacific 
western lines. 

In engineering and construction the 
dominion exhibits the same contradiction 
to her want of population. The Quebec 
bridge across the St. Lawrence has the 
largest span of any bridge yet construct- 
ed, and the Victoria bridge over the 
same river at Montreal ranks third in 
length of the world’s bridges. At Peter- 
borough, Ont., is the world’s highest hy- 
draulic lift lock; at St. John, N. B., its 
largest suction dredge; at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., the largest waterpower tunnel; and 
at Gouin, on the St. Maurice River, in 
Quebec, the world’s largest and most ca- 
pacious reservoir. 


EATURES of the progressive life of 
Canada in which she surpasses all 
other countries are constantly being re- 
vealed, and indicate development to a 
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Cc. P. R. Elevator at Quebec 


katchewan in its use of rural telephones 
claims to be exceeded by only two states 
of the Union. Toronto University claims 
to have a larger enrollment of students 
than any other university of the British 








Cantilever Bridge at Quebec 


position of first rank among the nations 
of the world. Quite recently it was dis- 
closed that the city of Calgary, Alta., 
leads the world in per capita possession 
of telephones, with one phone to every 
four persons within its civic limits. Sas- 





Mill Storage at Medicine Hat 


Empire, and the University of Saskatch- 
ewan possesses the only ceramic school 
in the same empire, while Manitoba 
boasts a greater number of university 
students per capita of population than 
any other province in Canada or any 
state of the Union. One iis reminded 
here that the National Exhibition at To- 
ronto is, on the basis of attendance, the 
world’s largest annual industrial exhibi- 
tion. It may also be stated that Cal- 
gary, Alta., has the largest annual auc- 
tion sale of purebred bulls in the world, 
nearly 6,000 beef sires having changed 
hands there in the last 22 years. 


HE lighter side of Canadian life has 

not been neglected, and past govern- 
ments have made the wise provision of 
reserving perpetual holiday grounds for 
Canadian people and their guests in 
their national parks, which are at the 
same time harbors for wild creatures. 
Jasper Park, Alta., 4,400 square miles in 
area, constitutes the world’s largest game 
preserve. Regarding the automobile as 
a means of holiday convenience, it is 
appropriate here to mention that Can- 
ada takes second place only to the Unit- 
ed States among the countries of the 
world in per capita ownership of cars, 
with approximately one automobile to 
every 14 persons. She is exceeded in 
total number of cars by both Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

These are some of the outstanding 
things of Canada, natural, engineering 
and commercial, which disclose them- 
selves upon merely a rough survey as 
being adequate to a land much more 
populous. They indicate that, though 


Canada has as yet few people, she is de- 
veloping on a scale commensurate with 
her mammoth physical creation and im- 
mense potentiality. They likewise go to 
prove that the dominion does not expect 
to always lack population, but has an 
absolute faith in her future development 
and in the attraction of people which 
will build up a citizenhood proportionate 
to the hugeness of her area and the 
greatness of her endeavor. 





CONFIRMING CONTRACTS 

The parties to an oral negotiation for 
a sale of corn exchanged confirmations. 
The buyer’s was a letter stating that he 
confirmed the contract, the terms being 
set forth. The seller confirmed on a 
printed form with blanks filled in to the 
same effect as the buyer’s confirmation, 
but also containing 16 printed para- 
graphs, 14 of which were on the back of 
the document, although referred to on 
the face. One of these paragraphs con- 
tained a new condition to the effect that 
if the seller failed to make delivery at 
the time contracted for, he might still 
deliver at any time prior to notice of 
cancellation. 

Disposing of litigation arising under 
this contract, the Kansas supreme court 
decided in the case of Strong vs. Alexan- 
der Milling Co. (243 Pac. 1039) that the 
buyer’s omission to reply to the seller’s 
confirmation did not render him liable for 
rejecting the corn after the seller had 
failed to deliver it within the time agreed 
upon, although no notice of cancellation 
had been given. The s2preme court said: 

“The defendant’s [buyer’s] letter be- 
gan, “This is to confirm purchase,’ giving 
the terms. It was no less effective for 
being all in typewriting, with no printed 
‘rules and directions.’ The circumstance 
that the terms it stated agreed with the 
same items in the plaintiff's [seller's] 
confirmation does not affect the matter. 
The terms stated made a complete con- 
tract, and the adding of new terms by 
the plaintiff in his confirmation was as 
much a departure from the contract 
shown by the defendant’s confirmation as 
though the time of delivery had been al- 
tered. There is room to doubt whether 
the printing of 14 ‘rules and directions’ 
on the back of a confirmation blank is 
fairly within the spirit of the practice 
of interchanging confirmations. At all 
events, a plain and concise statement of 
the agreement is such a confirmation that 
the other party cannot evade its effect 
by sending one complicated by a printed 
code of his own devising.” 

A. L. H. Srrezer. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour buying was active last week, and 
millers were unanimous in reporting con- 
ditions to be’ much improved in both do- 
mestic and export fields. Most of the 
buying was for deferred shipment, but 
shipping instructions are coming in more 
actively on the bookings made earlier in 
the crop year. There is still some com- 
plaint of price cutting, but this is not as 
general as it was several weeks ago. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The southern 
trade bought more heavily last week, a 
good part of the purchases being for de- 
oval shipment. This trade is not book- 
ing as far ahead as the buyers of hard 
wheat flour, but a steady demand has 
developed, with every indication that it 
will continue for some time. Stocks in 
the South had reached a very low point 
at the close of the last crop year, and a 
considerable period of active buying will 
be necessary before they are again nor- 
mal. Shipping instructions on new 
bookings showed a marked improvement 
last week. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—After 10 days or 
two weeks of inactivity, buyers of hard 
wheat flour again came into the market 
last week, and millers reported the sale 
of a good volume. Practically all buy- 
ing was for deferred shipment. Some of 
the larger independent bakers in this ter- 
ritory have provided for practically their 
entire year’s requirements. Many others, 
however, postponed buying earlier in the 
crop season in the anticipation of lower 
prices, and, consequently, are purchasing 
as the market conditions seem more fa- 
vorable to them. 

Export Trade—The sale of flour to 
Europe and Latin America greatly im- 
proved last week. Inquiries from Euro- 
pean buyers were more numerous, and 
in many cases local exporters found the 
terms offered to be acceptable. Latin 
American buyers also had adjusted their 
price ideas somewhat, with the result 
that a fair volume of business was done 
in this trade. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Aug. 7: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50 bbl, straight $6.30@6.60, 
first clear $5.60@6; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.50@6.90, first 
clear $5.90@6.20; spring first patent 
$8.25@8.60, standard patent $7.75@8.20, 
first clear $7.10@7.60, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 1-7 snes oveee. Bieaee 59 
Previous week .......5+5. 33,700 53 
WORP GRO «ccvcervec ° ose Beetee 43 
Two years ago 28,100 44 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 1-7 . otkcce” ree 68 
Previous week ° . 64,300 62 
Year ago ‘ 60,200 58 
Two years ago ccnarcae GQieee 57 


RECEIPTS AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 


Receipts of grain at St. Louis for the 
first six months of 1926, based on cars 
actually inspected, were greater than 
during the corresponding period last 
year, according to the federal supervisor 
of grain inspection. Receipts this year, 
compared with last: wheat 7,495,841 bus, 
against 5,971,422; corn 13,097,229, against 
9,268,494; oats 8,800,000, against 12,330,- 
000; rye 119,600, against 16,900; barley 
194,400, against 363,200; sorghum grains 
220,800, against 210,000. Total receipts 


for the first six months of this year were 
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29,427,870 bus, compared with 28,160,016 
during the same period last year. 


NOTES 

J. E. Compton, a southern sales man- 
ager for the Hall Milling Co., is on a 
business trip in the South. 

Victor Zimmerman, president of the 
Cahokia Flour Co., returned last week 
from visiting his spring wheat connec- 
tions. 

Charles B. Stout, of the Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co., Memphis, is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

James L. Stocker, eastern representa- 
tive of the Hall Milling Co., is visiting 
the company’s headquarters in St. Louis 
this week. 

The copartnership of H. A. von Rump 
and J. A. Foerstel has been dissolved, 
and the von Rump Grain Co. has dis- 
continued business. 

J. F. Hall, formerly general manager 
of the Hall Milling Co., who has been 
spending a vacation at Lakeside, Ohio, 
was in St. Louis last week. 

The last two of the government barges 
once held by Edward F. Goltra as part 
of a fleet leased by him from the govern- 
ment have been turned over to the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service. 

George J. Tansey, a prominent St. 
Louis business man and for many years 
a member of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
although not actively engaged in the flour 
or grain business, died recently. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors and former presidents of the 
Merchants’ Exchange a special resolu- 
tion was passed commending Charles A. 
Cox, a deceased former president of the 
exchange. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buyers displayed a lack of inter- 
est in offerings last week, apparently 
convinced that lower price levels will be 
reached befdre it is necessary to take 
more than enough for immediate re- 
quirements. Some satisfactory domestic 
deals were closed, but most of them were 
for comparatively small amounts. 

In the export field some good round 
lots were worked through New Orleans. 
British buyers apparently are willing to 
do business, but in the main their in- 
quiries show that prices are higher than 
their ideas. Actual shipments from this 
port to Europe during the first week of 
August were 12,530 bags to Rotterdam, 
1,000 to Glasgow and 400 to Copenhagen. 
This is the best showing of European 
flour shipments in a single week for sev- 
eral months. 

The Latin America movement was a 
little larger than during the previous 
week, 

A total of 33,109 200-lb bags flour was 
sent through the port of New Orleans 
to the tropics during the seven days end- 
ed Aug. 5, according to figures supplied 
by four of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,550 
bags; Santiago, 610; Kingston, 1,050; 
Colon, 1,750; Puerto Colombia, 1,075; 
Puerto Limon, 6,200; Panama City, 1,660; 
Guayaquil, 2,589; Buenaventura, 400; 
Tumaco, 25; Belize, 1,225; Livingston, 8; 
Cozumel, 60; Puerto Castilla, 470; Puerto 
Barrios, 2,437. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,400; Bluefields, 250; 
Puerto Mexico, 750. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 3,250; Havana, 1,250. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,525. 

In addition to the above, the following 
were shipped through this port during 
the seven days ended Aug. 5: wheat, 40,- 
000 bus to Rotterdam, 5,750 to Progreso 






and 500 to Barranquilla; feed, 175 bags 
to Mayaguez, 125 to Arroyo and 40 to 
Cozumel; bran, 1,000 bags to Havana, 
400 to Progreso, 10 to Cozumel and 100 
to Campeche; oats, 1,750 bags to Ha- 
vana, 1,050 to Progreso; 650 to San Juan, 
50 to Ponce and 10 to Campeche; alfalfa 
meal, 320 bags to Gothenburg; corn meal, 
250 bags to San Juan, 155 to Santiago, 
100 to Havana, 80 to Panama City, and 
20 to Colon. 
Flour prices, Aug. 5: 


-— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent $8.80 $7.40 $8.20 
95 per cent : 8.50 7.10 7.50 
100 per cent , 8.15 6.60 7.15 
Cut , 7.85 6.30 6.75 
First clear ....... see 6.00 6.00 
Second clear eo 5.75 5.30 


Semolina, 5%c Ib 

Shipments of Flour and Grain.—Flour 
movement out of New Orleans, in 200-lb 
bags, during the seven days ended Aug. 
a: 


Destination Destination— 


Arecibo Kingston ..... 2,765 
Arroyo i Livingston ..... 8 
Barranquillo La Guayra 2,156 
Belize ‘ -- 1,226 Mayaguez ..... 300 
Bluefields Panama City... 1,660 

,.. Srnree 24 


Bocas del Toro 


Bridgetown . Port of Spain.. 1,200 





1 
Buenaventura Pto. Barrios 2,527 
Cienfuegos .... 300 Pto. Castilla .. 2,095 
Colon » . 1,950 Pto. Colombia.. 1,075 
Copenhagen . 400 Pto. Limon .... 6,200 
Cozumel ...... 60 Pto. Mexico ... 750 
Frontera ...... 335 Rotterdam ....12,530 
Glasgow 1,000 San Juan ..... 1,838 
Guantanamo ...1,315 Santiago ...... 865 
Guayaquil .....3,796 Twumaco ......- 25 
HMavaese ...... 9,394 Vera Cruz .... 6,751 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported clearances during July 
as follows: 





ro —Bushels > 

Destination Wheat Corn Oats 
Rotterdam ng ME. CT ee eT 
Antwerp SReeee = he kets | bens. 
Tropics 45,348 623,796 96,861 


The total, 397,348 bus wheat, com- 
pares unfavorably with the total of 632,- 
837 bus cleared through this port in 
July, 1925, but increases were shown in 
corn and oats. During July, 1925, the 
corn movement was 336,732 bus, against 
623,796 in the month just closed, while 
the June, 1925, oats shipments were 45,- 
375 bus, contrasted with 96,861 in July, 
1926. It also was mentioned that there 
were 124,000 bus wheat on board ship, 
not cleared. 

Rice Market.—The rice trade is taking 
hold cautiously of the old crop, while 
waiting for the arrival of the new crop, 
which may be delayed more, as daily 
showers continue in the river parishes. 
Receipts of clean rice from interior mills 
increased slightly. The following figures 
were posted, Aug. 5, at the Board of 
Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 5........... 1,037 2,884 

Same period, 1926 ......... 6,551 301 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 6.......... 22 305 
Same period, 1925 ......... 600 3,565 
NOTES 
J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 


Co., is now making New Orleans his per- 
manent residence. 

John E. Koerner was run down last 
week by an automobile in front of his 
office. His injuries are not considered 
dangerous. 

Mr. Hatfield, of the Acme-Evans Mill- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind., recently vis- 
ited J. S. Waterman & Co., its represen- 
tative in this territory. 

Preston Arnault, manager of the rice 
department of J. S. Waterman & Co., is 
making a trip through the rice belt of 
Louisiana, studying conditions. 

George L. Ferry, of Schwartz & Ferry, 
has returned from Camp Salmon, near 
Slidell, La., where he spent two weeks 
as scoutmaster of Troop 6, New Orleans 
Boy Scouts. 

J. Henry Lafaye, who has been in the 
grain and flour business for 39 years in 
the ground floor office at Natchez Street 
and Board of Trade alley, will move on 
Oct. 1 to room 203, Natchez Building. 

R. A. Suirivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Slightly lower quotations late last week 
eneouraged expectation of further de- 
clines and acted as a deterrent to flour 
buying. Some mills did a fairly good 
business before the reaction, but dis- 
tributors generally continue to buy cau- 
tiously. The large movement of winter 
wheat is causing many buyers to hold off. 
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Movement to the consumer is not active. 
Shipping instructions are only moder- 
ate, but stocks are so light that move- 
ment is fair. 

Quotations, A 5, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patents $8.25@8.75 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $7.25@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ents $7.45@17.70, standard patents $7.15 
@740; spring wheat short patents $9.25 
@9.50, standard patents $8.60@9.10; 
blended patents, $7@8; western soft 
patents, $7.40@7.50; semihard patents, 
$6.90. 

NOTES 

K. D. Glover, Atlanta representative 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, was here last week. 

D. P. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Eisenmayer Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., is back from a trip through 
Louisiana. 

Julius E. Massey, manager of a flour 
mill at Cherry Valley, Ark., received a 
fracture of the skull and of the leg 
when an automobile tire burst, causing 
the rim to strike him. , 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





June Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the Unit: 
States by countries of destination during t 
month of June, 1926, as reported by t 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commer: 


Wheat -——Bushels— 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Cor 
BUFR. sccsccces Laan. erece0e ane 
Azores and Ma- 

Ge 2. anes See « (wera 
ae 5,869 242,665 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds. SRLS. svcdes 
i PEE Seve ‘epeass 
i, ERECT ae Lee 
Germany .......-. 22,156 151,045 4 
GPOCCO wccccccces BEDGe © ée¥ies 
PEE. &éeeacikve | MYT Tre 
Irish Free State. Seen -saseée 
BOE seeseeweees 1,257 84,373 
BeGEem, G66, -c0ccee 1,285 18,666 ao 
Netherlands ..... 58,325 255,788 39,557 
POPE ce vewe bee Ree saves nie @ 
aes CEI) «| weeks (“es esie 7 
OO 2,846 24,235 és 
United Kingdom. 103,954 2,961,680 33,120 
COROEM | énven¢nae 3,192 2,815,714 641,222 
Brit. Honduras.. CS er 6 
Costa Rica ...... 3,705 6 7386 
Guatemala ...... cave. etess« 181,741 
BROMGMPAS 2c ccecs eee: vecedes 3,570 
Nicaragua ...... Seas -Wadees 163 
PORAME ccccccces 3,845 1,143,333 985 
DEVORE sccccsecs of re 62,245 
BE. 00s. ¢-caweose 13,810 99,256 524,987 
Miquelon and St. 

Pierre Is. ...0- _.. See ee 
Newfoundland .. <r 5 
Bermuda ........ oe 84 
Barbados ....... Buen. © sande 
SORES sec scres 7,537 3 13 9 
Trinidad, Tobago. le pane 
Oth. B. W. Indies a "Sesees 471 
. , PoePererer ree 73,991 1,645 220,346 
Dominican Rep. . ae. rem 
Dutch W. Indies. * Aree ee 2, 200 
French W. Indies an . \~ dees 0 
area Gee <6ctes 
Virgin Islands ee. avacun 109 
Argentina ....... 49 4 
og eee ie rrr 
EE, “nt wvelevesns 3 os ree 
OO eer aa 3  w#weecas 
Colombia ....... 5,032 9,274 4,268 
ED ak: ivy ok 7,864 6,534 
British Guiana .. ae wweawe 
Dutch Guiana ... See) nae 114 
PE we cadveeiens oe eee 1,267 
Venezuela ....... ee. ~sdeeee 4 
British Malaya .. i 6 blgi'en . 
oe eee ee 
Hongkong ....... Dee” badbas 
Japan, Chosen .. 201 260,000 18 
Kwangtung ..... ee 
ho, Me ae 
Philippine Islds.. 42,767 ...... 

a. eae Se). «cawen 
British E. Africa , Serre 
French Oceania.. See nis swiss 


Diate O Bebee. | oak. ae . © 
British W. Africa 8,940 ye + om 


0 eee Suen latesee 
Other Fr. Africa. . ae 
oe  , SPrrrrrrer - Ksev-es 
Oth. Port. Africa . ee 
Canary Islands .. ae: wees 
Other Sp. Africa. ee. |. éecane 








Totale ceciccse 667,124 8,074,221 1,722,063 
= Bushels——— 
To— Barley Rye Oats 
BOIGIMM cc wccccn Bees “ secete 10,13 
Denmark and 
Faroe Islds. ... 221,670 25,990 ve 
Pe Seven reny! Sense’ . cede 114,964 
GOTIMARY 2.260008 34,298 45,600 70,211 
Been Bree TUAGG.:. caves §. eeapee 3,500 
eee ee 85,713 47,°68 
United 216,964 1,004,240 


Kingdom. 965,470 
11 





GOMOER- o4.0% oe aes 500 707,600 485,84 
PE ssenees, 65000  wkelenc 1,509 
SL “o nbinent ts! © labo Leek Ons 1,528 
DERG. ciaiscienes 2,725 40 8,826 
pO eee ae? © dekhe 1,025 
CT ca bakes Gentes. siawelt> Beaean 65,529 
Petes Bee... ivan b eeibin 485 
BEG cee Weviswee Sn. vawses bie s «am 
UE c's Soc ce aed aes 349 
et Se ee ees 97 
Dutch Guiana ... eS eS 140 
NE EN 6. cine ein. '. a eeben 625 
Other countries. . een 220 

Watadse .oecr sss 1,352,427 1,081,907 1,816,835 
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CANADIAN WILL ATTEMPT 
TO REGAIN WHEAT PRIZE 


J. C. Mitchell, of Saskatchewan, has 
announced that he will attempt to re- 
gail! the wheat championship of the 
world, captured last year from Canada 
by L.. P. Yates, of Fishtail, Mont., at the 
international grain and hay show in Chi- 
cage this fall. 

‘ir. Mitchell, who has won the cham- 
pionship three times, has a plot seeded 
to ‘iarquis wheat on his farm which he 
say» will sweep the boards at the inter- 
nat.onal show. He took first honors at 
Chicago in 1919, 1920 and 1924. He did 
not exhibit there last year. 

xt to Seager Wheeler, Mitchell is 
Canada’s most noted wheat grower. Mr. 
Wheeler won the championship five times. 
Mr. Mitchell came to Canada as an im- 
migrant 20 years ago from Manchester, 
E! Now he farms 800 acres, and his 
estate is one of the show places of Sas- 
katchewan. 
15 years of international competi- 
tion, it is pointed out, Canada has won 
the world’s wheat championship 13 times. 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 
1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 





The honor has gone to Montana twice 
on Marquis wheat grown from seed 
originally obtained from the dominion. 








TORONTO 


Although the domestic spring wheat 
flour market is generally described as 
dull, demand has kept up fairly well, 
considering the season of the year. Mill- 
ers do not expect a rush of business in 
the summer months, and are satisfied 
with the volume of sales. Buyers cannot 
be expected to take large quantities of 
flour when the market is so unsettled. 
After more favorable reports of condi- 
tions in the western crop area last week, 
the whéat market weakened, which was 
followed by a decline of 20c bbl in flour. 
Quotations, Aug. 7, with comparisons: 


Aug. 7 July 31 
Zep pateets. ssecacetsckox $8.90 $9.10 
POCeRtS 050 knesbibevss eden 8.65 8.85 
SOCORGS 0 o6no-s bu onnsestese 8.40 : 8.60 
Export patents .......... 8.20 8.40 
Fitet CNR scans ondie sous 7.30 7.50 
LWW GUOGR iso bsessvecks 4.80 4.70 
Peed BGP .cacicesecsasee 4.30 4.20 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
— discount for quantity purchases, 20c 

Ontario Winters.—Business in Ontario 
winter wheat flour is limited. Mills are 
not able to produce much, as their stocks 
of old crop wheat are exhausted and the 
new grain has not yet become plentiful. 
Prices went 10c lower last week. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 7: 90 per cent patents, in 
secondhand jute bags, $6.30 bbl, car lots, 
track, Montreal; Toronto, $5.90; bulk 
lots, seaboard for export, in buyers’ 
bags, $6. 

Export Trade—There is not much 
business being done in spring wheat flour 
for export. Importers are taking advan- 
tage of the lower prices quoted by mills 
for October and November, and most of 
the bookings are for shipment in those 
months. Sales for earlier delivery are 
light. August and September quotations 
are so much higher that buyers are will- 
ing to wait for their supplies in order 
to get the benefit of the lower rates. 
Prices are gradually working down to a 
More satisfactory basis, the decline for 
the week amounting to 2s 3d for delivery 
this month, 2s 6d September, Is 3d Oc- 
tober and 2s November. On Aug. 7 
export patent “yA were quoted at 44s 
6d per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., London, Liverpool 
or Glasgow, August shipment; Septem- 
ber, 43s 9d; October, 43s; November, 
42s; December, 43s. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is moving 
slo\\ly for export. Millers are not anx- 
lous for orders, as they find it difficult 
to get wheat. They cannot reduce their 


prices to the level that buyers are of- 
fering and, although inquiry is good, 
business is limited. Some sales were 
made early last week on a basis of 39s 
6d@40s 6d per 280 lbs, but since then 
bids have declined to 38s 6d@39s and 
exporters are holding for 40s, jute bags, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
September-October shipment. 
NOTES 

G. D. Brundrit, proprietor Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Toronto, is in Winni- 
peg. 

Older members of the Toronto trade 
state that this is the latest Ontario win- 
ter wheat harvest for 50 years. 

In June, Canada exported 38,869 bags 
flour to Trinidad, British Guiana and 
Barbados, and 3,530 bbls to the Bahamas. 

E. L. McColl, Canadian trade commis- 
sioner in Argentina, after spending five 
years in South America, visited Toronto, 
Aug. 4-9. 

J. E. Macfarlane, vice president and 
managing director of the Wolverton 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, returned 
on Aug. 2 from Europe. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is ex- 
pected back in his office on Aug. 9 after 
spending a vacation at Timagami, Ont. 

On July 23 the wheat in store in Can- 
ada was almost 10,000,000 bus more than 
on the corresponding date of 1925, the 
quantity being 34,018,252 bus, against 
24,955,785. 

T. H. Newell, representative of the 


Cable Address: ““Palmking” 


a 





Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, called at the Toronto office 
of his company when passing through 
this city last week after visiting friends 
in Perth, Ont. 

Isaac E. Simpson, who owned and op- 
erated the Erie Mills, Merlin, Ont., for 
the past 33 years, died last month. He 
was aged 75, and had been afflicted with 
heart trouble for 10 years. The business 
will be carried on by his son, R. O. 
Simpson. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour for domestic con- 
sumption is light in the prairies, with 
only a small volume of buying at coun- 
try points. Export orders for deferred 
shipment were received last week by 
some of the larger plants. Prices are 
unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted Aug. 7 at $9.15 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.55, and first clears at 
$6.95, Fort William basis; cottons, lic 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchasing 
their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 

NOTES 

Gordon D. Brundrit, of the Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, re- 
cently was in western Canada. 

W. W. Hutchison, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, visited Winnipeg last week. 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Aug. 5 averaged 
67 cars per day, compared with 46 for 
the corresponding period in 1925. 

Hay prices are expected to be some- 
what high in the West this season, owing 
to the fact that the excessive heat ex- 
perienced in July and the general dry- 
ness of the season have greatly reduced 
the crop at many points. 

The Hon. George Hoadley, Alberta’s 
minister of agriculture, has anounced 
that an exhibit comprising grains, 
grasses and mineral prdoucts from all 
parts of that province will be placed at 
the interstate fair to be held at Sioux 
City, Iowa, in September. 

Satisfactory reports are coming to 
hand from farmers who received from 
the government small samples of the new 
Garnet wheat, which is believed to be 
rust resisting. Samples of experimental 
crops show heads well filled, and straw 
clean and of good height. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, on Aug. 4 reported the ar- 
rival of the first sample of Manitoba’s 
1926 wheat. It was a hand threshed 
sample of Ruby, weighing 64 lbs bu and 
grading No. 1 northern, This company 








Confidence in the Canadian Crop 


Toronto, Ont.—Millers in eastern Canada are inclined to discredit many 
of the reports of damage to the western wheat crop from drouth which have 


been received lately. 
good average crop this year. 


They continue to believe that the West will produce a 
While there seems no doubt that certain sec- 


tions have suffered and some loss has been sustained by too fast ripening, 
this condition is not widespread, and other localities are predicting high yields 
which should offset any reduction there may be as a result of the dry weather. 
Another favorable factor is that points that suffered most severely, subse- 
quently experienced heavy rains which revived the ripening grain. 

Cutting has started in many parts of the West, and some wheat has al- 


ready been shipped to elevators. 


Harvesting throughout all three of the 


prairie provinces is unusually early, which will prevent any possibility of loss 
through frosts, as so often is the case when crops are late. Around the middle 
of August is the most critical time for this trouble, but by that date this 
year the grain will be hard enough to resist any damage of that kind. The 
trade is getting accustomed to scare stories of crop damage previous to har- 
vest, and prefers to wait for the final result before doing any worrying. 







has since received the first car of Mani- 
toba new crop wheat. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Demand for spring wheat flour was 
very quiet last week. A reduction of 20c 
on Aug. 3 slackened whatever demand 
there was, and confirmed buyers in their 
opinion that lower prices are in sight. 
Demand from country buyers is rather 
slow, but several inquiries have been re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom and a 
fair business has been closed. Domestic 
prices, Aug. 6: first patents $8.90 bbl, 
patents $8.65, second patents $8.40, stand- 
ard patents $8.20, all jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

Stocks are low, and there is hardly 
any demand for winter wheat flour. 
Business, is at a_ standstill, but prices 
are firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Aug. 6, $6.50@6.60, secondhand jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, net cash. Small lots $7.10 
@7.20, less 10c¢ bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 

Frank H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in Montreal recently. 

W. L. MacGregor, sales manager for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
has returned from his holiday. 

Walter A. Hewitt, sales manager for 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Quebec on Aug. 3, and 
in Montreal on Aug. 4-5. 

Albert A. Lavoie, province of Quebec 
sales manager for the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has returned from a vacation 
spent on the Gaspé Coast. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
managing director of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is on a short 
business trip in western Canada. 

Joseph C. Gauvreau, sales manager for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., in the province of Quebec, is spend- 
ing the summer at Woodlands, P. Q. 

J. L. Hamilton, sales manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
was in Montreal on Aug. 6, returning 
from a business trip to Newfoundland. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Aug. 7, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 206 31 6 229 
QOUVIRS .ccccsas 606 70 13 
Grain Growers .. 497 263 111 
Fort William ... 248 2 10 : 
Th Se Bs seecde ss 936 143 79 215 
Northland ...... 1,723 252 94 eas 
| SE "= 241 69 76 734 
Sask. Co-op. 

mem. 4 eaters es 632 129 55 505 

. Serer 822 80 175 271 
Private elevators. 5,425 951 480 418 

po! eee 11,337 1,991 1,098 2,374 
BORP GOO. cerccive 6,690 1,590 576 1,186 
Receipts ....cee. 850 431 315 58 
Lake shipments.. 2,620 748 1,137 52 
Rail shipments.. 49 30 3 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
wee © RE cena 7. Sn sieves pic ee 9 
No. 1 northern... 964 Durum .. sinus OOF 
No. 2 northern..1,558 Kota .......... 27 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor Cn, Wee ceczeces 7 
No. 3 northern..2,162 Others ....... 542 
we DS 2 ctetecece 81 Private ........6,426 
Dey © a daces asses 71 —— 
 . 2 oer rere 5 DOORS ccvcevie 11,337 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne. 3 Cc. W. 2’! Pa 397 
No, 3 C. W. 363 Private ........ 951 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 8 —-- 
OS —E ae 218 . | re 1,991 
SO ceécacves 72 





According to the Wall Street Journal, 
American farmers raise annually 12 tons 
cereals for each man engaged in farm 
work. Farmers of the rest of the world 
raise only 1.4 tons. 
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NEW YORK 


While there were definite fluctuations 
in wheat last week, they were not strong- 
ly reflected in flour prices. While the 
range was rather wide, considering both 
old and new wheat flour, the general 
level seemed fairly well fixed. 

Bakers Booked Ahead.—The total vol- 
ume of business was of fairly satisfac- 
tory proportions, although composed al- 
most entirely of small lots. Kansas 
flours last week had the call, with a 
fair business done in spring clears. The 
principal barrier to trading just now is 
that a good many bakers are well booked 
ahead by reason of purchases of new 
Kansas flours before the wheat crop was 
really made, at prices well below present 
levels. The range between new and old 
flour prices continues to contract, bring- 
ing them near a parity, but the prefer- 
ence is still for the old. 

Buyers Cautious.—Buyers seem about 
equally divided in opinion as to the pos- 
sibility of any radical change in wheat 
market conditions and are moving care- 
fully, with most of the buying for im- 
mediate needs. The light stocks on hand 
are offset by the possibility of quick de- 
livery from mills and, even though the 
business passing is limited, the market 
is in a healthy condition. Export busi- 
ness is very light. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 6: 
spring first patent (covering old and 
new) $9@9.25, standard patent $8@8.75, 
clear $7@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ents $7.25@7.75, straights $7@7.50, clears 
$6.75@7; soft winter straights, $6.50@ 
6.75,—all in jutes. 

NOTES 

The report of the Ward Baking Co. 
for the 15 weeks ended July 3 shows 
a net profit of $1,313,585, against $1,268,- 
863 for the same period a year ago. 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 
filed on Aug. 2 by Max Clausen, operat- 
ing a bakery and lunch room at 580 
Grand Street. Liabilities were listed as 
$37,940, with no assets. 

The W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
celebrated the ninth anniversary of its 
organization on Aug. 2. A limited num- 
ber of guests were present to felicitate 
the members of the firm on this occasion. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ending July 31, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, amounted to 665,486 bus and 
38,964 bbls, which are the lowest amounts 
for some time. 

The contract for 2,000 bbls hard win- 
ter wheat flour for the Panama Railroad 
was awarded on Aug. 4 to the Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. The price 
was $7.34 bbl, delivered, Cristobal, free 
of all charges. 

The New York State Retail Grocers’ 
Association held its annual convention 
at the Hotel Astor, Aug. 2-6. About 
200 delegates were present, and the busi- 
ness sessions were well attended. Much 
constructive work was discussed, includ- 
ing a plan for price maintenance legis- 
lation. 

Charles W. Jewell, formerly a New 
York flour broker, who about six months 
ago took over the general management 
of the R. D. Johnson Milling Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., reports that the plant is 
running at full capacity for the ‘first 
time since 1916. The mill does both an 
export and a domestic business. 


BUFFALO 


There was a decided lack of shipping 
directions, although incoming orders were 
more numerous last week, flour buyers 
taking advantage of the declines. While 
winter wheat mills claim an exceptional- 
ly busy week, the competition lent addi- 
tional strength to spring wheat flour. 





All grades of clears are strong and 
show no evidence of weakening, and with 
the output less than normal, mills have 
found it difficult to furnish enough for 
the demand. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 7: spring 
fancy patents $9.25@9.30 bbl, standard 
patent $8.50@8.60, clears $7.75@7.80; 
second clears $43.50 ton; hard winters 
$7.90@8.25, straight $7.40@8; soft win- 
ters, $8.90@9; semolina, No. 2, 5%c lb, 
bulk, Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. 26F seis 238,000 198,305 83 
Previous week .. 238,000 191,877 80 
Year ago ....... 238,000 200,840 84 
Two years ago.. 166,500 141,436 77 
Three years ago. 166,500 121,125 73 


M. A. McCarruy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, local job- 
bers and bakers confining purchases to 
current needs. Limits last week were 
reduced generally about 25c bbl, influ- 
enced by the downward movement of 
wheat. Spot supplies are small. Flour 
quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib 
jute sacks, Aug. 7: spring first patents 
$9.25@9.50, standard patent $8.70@9.25, 
first clear $8@8.50; hard winter short 
patent $8.25@8.75, straight $7.50@8.25; 
soft winter straight, $6.50@7.50. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
local receipts and exports of flour, wheat 


and corn in July were as follows, with 
comparisons: 


“ Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
July, 1926 ..... 130,220 618,316 19,160 
June, 1926 ..... 179,270 679,155 52,358 
July, 1925 ..... 182,906 1,211,933 10,402 
July, 1924 ..... 194,974 527,480 42,581 

Exports— 
July, 1926 ..... 5,774 570,601 34,669 
June, 1926 ..... 18,845 400,690 30,996 
July, 1925 ..... 7,763 1,072,481 84,825 
July, 1924 ..... 22,636 SUG,CCe § ow one 


Samuet S. DaNIELs. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower and harder to sell last 
week. Most mills wanted orders, but not 
at the expense of profit. They were not 
hungry enough for that, in view of their 
recent liberal bookings. Some business 
was done, both for domestic and export 
account, in tributary soft winter straight. 
Something was also done with local and 
out-of-town trade in new standard hard 
winter patent. 

Springs were comparatively high and 
neglected, with old, new and part new 
standard stock held in many instances at 
50c@$1 bbl above new southwestern of- 
ferings of similar grade, thus making 
business in the former practically impos- 
sible. Some of the northwestern mills 
were offering old standard patent at 
$8.50, part old at $8.25 and new at $8, 
all basis cotton, but the trade could see 
nothing tempting in this, compared with 
the quality and price of the new hard 
winters. 

Closing prices, Aug. 7, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8.65@8.90, standard 
patent $8.15@8.40; hard winter short 
patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft 
winter short patent $6.90@7.15, straight 
(near-by) $5.90@6.15. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
14,517 bbls flour destined for export. 

J. C. Husted, of the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., grain, Chicago, was on ’change here 
on Aug. 7. 

Stuart Egerton, of Egerton Bros., 
wholesale grocers and flour, is spending 
his vacation at Eaglesmere. 

C. K. MacDonald, sales manager for 









August 11, 1926 


F. W: Wertz & Co., feed manufacturers, 
Reading, Pa., was on ‘change here on 
Aug. 3. 


E. H. Koester, president of the E. H, 
Koester Bakery Co., who has _ been 
abroad for three months, returned home 
last week. 


It is thought that Montreal’s embargo 
on American export grain will prove 
beneficial to Baltimore and other North 
Atlantic terminals. 


Roy Mauvais, president of the Dough- 
nut Machine Corporation, New York, vis- 
ited his company’s Ellicott City, Md., 
branch on July 31. 


The flour quotations committee on 
*change for August comprises William 
H. Hayward, William C. Scott and C, 
H. Dorsey. 


Vessel arrivals at Baltimore in July 
were 340, said to be the largest monthly 
showing on record, even including the 
war period. 

Charles Minnigerode, secretary of the 
Baltimore Flour Club, is spending Au- 
gust at his cottage in Maine, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Carl C. Hauswald, treasurer of the 
Hauswald Bakery Co., who is spending a 
holiday at Atlantic City, recently sent 
each of his employees a box of saltwater 
taffy. 

The movement of Canadian old crop 
wheat via Baltimore seems to be over 
for the present. Canada probably will 
never know the size of the old crop, or 
what it has meant to her in dollars and 
cents. 

The Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, capital stock 1,500 shares preferred 
stock, par value $100, and 10,000 shares 
common stock, no par value, has been in- 
corporated by Clarence A. Tucker, Bis- 
coe L. Gray and Carl P. Schmidt. 


Millers located in parts of Maryland, 
southern Pennsylvania, eastern Virginia, 
West Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia held a meeting, preceded by a din- 
ner, on Aug. 9 at the Francis Scott Key 
Hotel, Frederick, Md., for the purpose 
of discussing topics of mutual interest 
and hearing Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, 
speak. 





Scene at the Formal Opening of Grain Futures Trading on the New York Produce Exchange, Aug. 2 
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August 11, 1926 


Lots of the new crop wheat is grading 
No. 1 in this market, but as yet it is 
bringing no premium over No. 2. In a 
recent shipment of 30 cars of western 
wheat to this market, 27 graded No. 1 
red winter and were sold and exported 
at the price of No. 2 red. The scarcity 
of the lower grades makes this situation 
possible. 


C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 
The flour market was again dull last 
week, few sales being reported. The 
eral trend of prices was downward, 


and although some of the big mills in the 
Northwest were openly holding at un- 
changed prices, concessions were offered 


to ‘heir customers for bids on any fair- 
sized quantities. 

lhe feeling in New England is that 
the market is due to go much lower, and 
thal nothing is to be gained by stocking 
up at present. So far there has been no 
difficulty in purchasing what flour was 
reyired for immediate needs at buyers’ 
ow! price. New hard winter wheat pat- 
ents were offered at low figures last 
wevc, and about all the business done 
wa: in these flours. The inquiry for new 
sprog wheat patents was in the nature 
of . “feeler.” 

yur prices, mill shipment, per 196 

lbs. in sacks, Boston points, Aug. 7: 

spring first patents $9.75@9.90, standard 

patents $8.50@9.70, first clears $7.40@ 

7.7.; hard winter patents, $7.25@8; soft 

wi.cer patents $7.50@8.10, straight $6.75 
@i 25, clear $6.50@6.75. 
NOTES 

ivank E. Perkins, of Thompson-Per- 
kin. Ine., Boston mill agents, is recover- 
ing ‘rom a serious illness. 

lieceipts of flour at Boston from the 

Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal 
duriig July amounted to 7,325 bbls, com- 
pared with 8,200 during June. 
e stock of flour in Boston on Aug. 
1, 1926, showed a slight falling off from 
the previous month, amounting to 29,446 
bbls, compared with 30,822 on July 1, 
and 30,274 on Aug. 1, 1925. 

F. J. Sennott, of the Sennott Grain 
Co., has been receiving the congratula- 
tions of his fellow-members on the floor 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
upon the advent of twin boys in his home, 
Aug. 5. 


Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour buyers in Pittsburgh territory 
appeared to be in a more receptive atti- 
tude during the past week, with the 
result that sales showed a decided in- 
crease over those of the week preceding. 
Purchases were principally of hard and 
soft winters. Shipping directions showed 
improvement on everything but rye. 

A fair-sized business in old crop spring 
wheat flour was reported by mill rep- 
resentatives and brokers, the bulk of the 
sales being in small lots for immediate 
shipment. New crop offerings were 75@ 
80c bbl under old crop prices. Thus far, 
buyers have shown little interest in new 
crop prices for future delivery. 

Demand for southwestern flour was 
good. Most of the buying was for de- 
livery as far ahead as November and 
December. 

Sales of soft winter flour were light, 
the bulk of the business in this com- 
modity being with cracker and pastry 
makers, 

Demand for clears was brisk, with 
prices holding firm. Semolina was quot- 
ed at 54%e Ib, Pittsburgh, with demand 
light. Macaroni manufacturers appear 
to be well stocked. 

Quotations, Aug. 7: new crop spring 
wheat short patent $8@8.75 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.75@8.50; old crop short 
patent $8.25@9, standard patent $8@ 
8.50; hard winter short patent $7.25@8, 
Standard patent $7@7.50, clears $7@8; 
Soft winter, $6@6.25, bulk. 

* 


,, iver J. Fatzinger, senior member of 
Trovell, Lentz & Co., wholesale produce 
dealers, died at his home at Allentown, 
Pa, on July 13. For many years he 
was engaged in the wholesale grain busi- 
ness at Frankfort, Ind., with a branch 
house at Colfax, Ind. 

C. C. Larus. 


*« 
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SEATTLE 


Flour demand in Washington coast 
markets last week was almost entirely 
confined to bakers’ near-by requirements 
for old crop flour, and small lot sales 
of family flour. Bakers’ stocks of flour 
are light, but they are not yet ready 
to contract ahead for new crop require- 
ments, 

Sales in the East.—There recently have 
been fair sales of strong blends to the 
Atlantic seaboard for the bakery trade, 
as was the case throughout July. In 
fact, greater headway has been made in 
recent months in introducing Pacific 
Coast patents to the bakery trade of the 
Atlantic Coast than ever before. It has 
been a slow game, but with the high 
protein wheats of Montana at the com- 
mand of the coast mills, and cheap water 
carriage via the Panama Canal, the out- 
look for the further development for this 
business is encouraging. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Aug. 6: 
family patent, $8.40@9.10 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $7@7.50, 98's; 
standard patent, $8@8.55, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.70@9.50. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, old crop $8.90@9.35 bbl, 
new crop $8.75@9.15; Montana, old crop 
$8.40@9.15, new crop $8.10@8.30; Kan- 
sas, new crop, $7.80@8.50. 

Slow Export Business.—Oriental flour 
demand has been lifeless for several 
weeks. Low exchange, depreciated Chi- 
nese paper money, and Chinese, Japanese 
and Canadian mill price competition con- 
stitute handicaps which the American 
miller cannot overcome. As a result, 
business is impossible with North China. 
At Hongkong the situation is no bet- 
ter. That market has shown practically 
no interest in American flour for some 
time, and the few bids which come 
through are far too low for acceptance. 
Quotations for the Orient are largely 
nominal, and probably would be covered 
by a range of $6.80@7.20 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, for straights to Hongkong 
and North China. The only oriental 
market still open for American flour is 
the Philippines, and that is a restricted 
one. 

‘British importers have shown little or 
no interest in north coast flour for some 
time, as prices are out of line. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ms BAN 90 .059:8.00.00s) p00. ree 58 
Previous week ........... 27,232 52 
ND i nts a0 be ae bs 6 OM 20,257 38 
Two years ago ..........-. 31,609 60 
Three years ago .......... 28,105 §3 
POUP FORTS BHO .. cc ccsecre 17,491 33 
PiVS FORTE GHO on vin ccvve< 24,586 47 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OE BE web c ees tcseeueed 28,548 50 
Previous week ........... 30,154 53 
OMe GEO ec cccecniceseses 22,337 39 
Two years ago ..........> 28,514 50 
TmPOO VORPS OHO .cccaccncs 17,639 31 
OOP PORPO GEO .o. ese vesen 24,040 42 
Two years ago .........+. 20,341 36 


NOTES 

L. C. Lens, general manager of the 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills, was in 
Seattle last week. 

The Cornwall mill, Seattle, which has 
not been operated for many years, was 
burned last week. 

R. P. Thymian, for many years man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., 
Seattle, is no longer connected with that 
company. 

Some sales of Kansas flour have been 
made recently in north coast markets, 
the first for a long time. Kansas mills 


quoted new crop first patents at $7.80 
@8.50 bbl, against $8.10@8.30 named by 
Montana mills. 

Stewart P. Weldon, until recently a 
flour and feed broker at Los Angeles, 
whose business and that of J. J. Fisher, 
Los Angeles, have been taken over by 
M. L. Hole, formerly of Chicago, was in 
Seattle and Portland last week. 


PORTLAND 


There is a moderate business passing 
in the local flour market, where prices 
are on a steady basis, family patents 
being listed on Aug. 7 at $8.45 bbl, hard 
wheat patents at $9.15, and blue-stem 
second patents at $8.15. 

A small export flour business has been 
worked with the Philippines and South 
and Central America. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

By Bets as. rewis ited ccs 24,332 39 
Previous week ........... 20,230 32 
AA 13,824 22 
TWO PORER BOO 2 aces civcce 25,162 40 
TRIGS POOTE OHO. 26 os 600602 20,609 33 
ee WO BS oc ceeceae 19,236 33 
Five years ago ........... 25,504 53 


NOTES 

Exports to the Orient last month were 
15,000 bbls to Shanghai, 5,000 to Dairen, 
2,279 to Manila and 2,500, to Hongkong. 

Flour exports from Portland last 
month were 35,424 bbls, against 20,812 in 
July last year, while in June, 1926, they 
were 40,602. 

Portland’s' exports of wheat last 
month were 1,213,671 bus, compared with 
4,002,523 in the previous month and 315,- 
466 in July last year. 

J. M. Lownspa.e. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


New wheat flours took a predominant 
place on the market last week, Montana 
and Dakota new crop flour being quoted 
for the first time, in addition to Kansas 
and California flours. There was slight- 
ly increased activity, declared largely 
due to depleted stocks brought on by the 
policy of small lot purchases. Arrivals 
by ocean craft from the Pacific North- 
west and by rail from interior points 
were heavier than for several weeks, and 
there were noticeable shipments to Sac- 
ramento and the San Joaquin valley. 

Quotations, Aug. 7: Kansas new crop 
standard patents, $7.40@7.60 bbl; Mon- 
tana new crop patents, August and Sep- 
tember delivery, $8.50@8.75; Dakota 
standard patents, $8.75@9; Washington 
and Oregon blue-stem patents, $7.30@ 
7.50; straights, $7.20@7.40; macaroni 
flour, $7@7.10; pastry flour, $6.50@7; 
California family patents, $8.70; Califor- 
nia new crop second patents $7.90@8.10, 
high patents $7.70, straights $7.30, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. 

NOTES 

L. M. Jeffers, California state grain 
inspector, was in San Francisco last 
week. 

When Robert McGregor Thompson, 
traveling auditor of the Sperry Flour 
Co., wrote his will, he provided a life 
income from an estate of $103,455 for 
his long-time companion, Stanley P. 
Wilson. 

Since taking over three bakeries lo- 
cated in San Francisco, Berkeley, and 
San Jose on March 27, 1926, the Langen- 
dorf Baking Co. has expended $65,000 
on improvements and equipment. Net 
earnings for the same period were $100,- 
740. 


Because of the central location of 
Stockton, both for rail and water trans- 
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portation, recommendation is being made 
by G. H. Hecke, state director of agri- 
culture, that a state grain inspection of- 
fice be placed there. He anticipates that 
the office will be opened at once in con- 
nection with the 1926 grain crop. 


W. E. Zuprann. 
LOS ANGELES 


Nearly all the old flour is sold, and 
new Kansas wheat is coming into the 
market rapidly. Buying is strong, with 
slightly higher prices. Quotations, Aug. 
5: hard wheat second patents, $7.60; 
blended second patents, $7.40; California 
pastry, $7; Kansas standard patent, 
$7.80; Washington-Oregon  blue-stem, 
$7.75; Montana standard patent, $8.70; 
Dakota standard patent, $9.10; Wash- 
ington pastry, $7.25. 

NOTES 

O. Stevenson, former manager for the 
Fresno district of the Sperry Flour Co., 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to the 
managership of the Santa Barbara office. 

Frank Foster, Sperry Flour Co. man- 
ager for San Diego territory, has com- 
pleted a full course at the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, and soon will 
be back in his old position. 

Inspection on the new Los Angeles 
plant of the Sperry Flour Co. has been 
completed and all materials for the fin- 
ishing touches are on the ground. When 
completed, the plant will be the largest 
flour mill on the Pacific Coast and the 
largest feed mill in southern California. 
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election on Aug. 3, at which time Frank 
H. Higgins was elected president, and 
E. A. Cawcutt vice president. 

The Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 
Minneapolis, an auxiliary of the Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Co., one of the oldest 
linseed crushing firms in this city, is 
planning to build a varnish factory, 
153x150, one and a half stories. 

The Marquis Flour Milling Co., which 
recently took over the mill at Scobey, 
Mont., is increasing the capacity of the 
plant by installing two plansifters. It is 
also equipping a very complete labora- 
tory. H. H. Ames is president, W. B. 
Smith vice president, and Halbert H. 
Ames secretary-treasurer. 

W. J. Elliott, Minneapolis, general 
agent for the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration, has been promoted to assistant 
general freight agent. He will have ju- 
risdiction over the St. Paul office where 
R. L. McDonald is in charge as agent, 
vice C. R. Reeve, who has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s new agency at 
Baltimore. 


Ground was broken last week on the 
site of the new plant for the Rafert 
Baking Co., Minneapolis. The building 
will be two and one half stories, 66x156, 
of brick and concrete construction. The 
plans call for four Duhrkop ovens, with 
foundation for a fifth one to be installed 
later. The bakery, with equipment, will 
cost approximately $75,000. 


GREAT FALLS 


Flour prices closed here on Aug. 7 as 
follows: first patent, $8.50 bbl; standard 
patent, $8.25; first clear, $7. 

* * 

“A knowledge of the protein content 
of wheat will place Montana farmers in 
a position where they can bargain more 
successfully for a fair price, and will 
create a better understanding between 
buyer and seller,’ says W. T. Giese, 
chief of the grain division of the Mon- 
tana department of agriculture. “The 
only way to get an accurate report on 
the protein content of grain,” he added, 
“is to take a representative sample and 
send it to some reliable laboratory for 
testing.” 

Watrter F. Brirran. 





The consumption of milk in the United 
States during 1925 increased 3 per cent, 
compared to the previous year. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a report on a recent survey, 
states that the amount consumed in 1925 
was 54,326,000,000 Ibs, compared to 52,- 
772,000,000 in 1924. 
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Light Demand for Millfeed 


Millfeed demand continues light, but mill offerings are small and the 
result is a fairly firm level of mill quotations, though some producers hold 


bran about 50c ton lower than a week ago. 
The East is said to be reselling contracts, presumably replacing 


resellers. 


Offerings are largely limited to 


with Canadian purchases. Mills appear to be doing a good business in mixed 
cars, and are holding forward shipment prices firm at about $2 ton over 
spot, with little disposition to sell, because of dry pasturage throughout the 
country. Standard middlings are scarce and firm in price, and many mills 


are behind on deliveries. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is in very light de- 
mand, and the market is easier, with 
quotations approximately 50c@$1 lower 
on bran and standard middlings. Both 
northwestern and southwestern mills are 
offering more freely. Little buying has 
been done by any section of the trade, 
and mixers seem to have covered their 
supplies for 60 to 90 days. Some in- 
quiry exists for feed on future delivery 
at prevailing prices, but both millers and 
a are disinclined to accept this 
pusiness. Spring bran was quoted on 
Aug. 7 at $24@2450 ton, hard winter 
bran $24@24.50, standard middlings $25 
@25.50, flour middlings $29.50@30.50, 
and red dog $385@36. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed prices are lower, 
owing to the easier grain market and a 
substantial improvement in outdoor feed- 
ing conditions. Bran and middlings are 
50@75¢e lower, which is pts see 4 very 
little in view of the circumstances, and is 
regarded as indicative of a firm under- 
tone. Inquiry continues moderately ac- 
tive, and some good business is seen just 
ahead, Quotations, Aug. 7: bran $23.75 
@25 ton, winter bran $24@24.50, stand- 
ard middlings $25@25.50, flour middlings 
$29@29.50, and red dog $34.50@35.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Lowis.—Millfeed was featureless 
last week, and the trade is buying as 
little as possible, believing that prices 
will decline still further, once the mills 
get under full run on the heavy bookings 
of flour which have been made this year. 
Prices were weaker last week, and offer- 
ings ample to care for requirements. 
Quotations, Aug. 7: soft wheat bran 
$23.25@28.75 ton, hard wheat bran $23 
(@ 23,50, and gray shorts $28@28.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis,—Demand for bran is still 
light, but with the large city mills over- 
sold, offerings are limited to resellers. 
Mills are doing a good business in mixed 
cars, and hold prices firm at $22@23 ton, 
but jobbers quote city bran at $21.50 and 
country at $21. There is fair inquiry 
for deferred shipment, especially Oc- 
tober-December, but sellers ask a pre- 
mium of $1@2 ton over spot for this 
delivery, which buyers temporarily are 
unwilling to pay. 

Standard middlings are scarce and 
firm in price. Buyers bid $22.50 ton, 
Minneapolis, but jobbers hold for at least 
50c more. 

Red dog is holding firm at the ad- 
vance. Since buyers are unable to sup- 
ply their requirements for quick ~~ 
ment, they are inquiring for flour mid- 
dlings which also are scarce. A little 
country flour middlings, however, is avail- 
able at about $2 under what city mills 
ask, Local mills are far behind on de- 
liveries on heavy feeds. 

City mill quotations: bran $22@28 ton, 
standard middlings $23@24, flour mid- 
dlings $29@29.50, red dog $38@34, wheat 
mixed feed $26@29, poe | rye middlings 
$20@21, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Aug. 10 Year ago 
MGM socsscceeves $22.00@23.00 $.....@26.00 
Stand, middlings.. 28.00@24.00 @ 27,00 
Flour middlings.. 29.00@29.60 @32.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 33.00@34.00 39.00@41.00 
Duluth.—Good supplies on hand and 
favorable pasturage conditions have less- 


ened the demand for millfeed, and the 
market shows an easier tone. Buyers 
are cautious, but are showing a little de- 
sire for feed for deferred shipment. 
Both local mills are well sold up, and 
not offering. 


Great Falls,—Millfeed prices closed 
here on Aug. 7 as follows: bran, $20 
ton; standard middlings, $21.50; second 
clear, $3.75 bbl. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—The bran market is 
easier, with prices about 50c lower. This 
is partly accounted for by the fact that 
the East is reselling contracts, presum- 
ably replacing with Canadian purchases. 
On the other hand, forward shipment 
prices are firm to strong, with October- 
December at $23@23.50 ton, and few 
mills disposed to sell, because of dry 
conditions in the country. Shorts are 
quiet, but at maintained prices. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 7, car lots, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $21@21.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$25@25.50; gray shorts, $26.50@27. 


Salina,— Millfeed prices _ continue 
strong, with a good general demand and 
apparently a somewhat broader market 
than a week ago. Prices, Aug. 5, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.15@1.20 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.25@1.35; gray shorts, 
$1.40@1.45. 

Atchison.—Millfeed is a little easier 
and shorts sold for $1,385 per 100 Ibs, 
mixed feed at $1.25, and bran at $1.10 
for prompt shipment. However, there is 
a very active demand for deferred ship- 
ment, and mixed feed handlers are bid- 
ding $1@2 ton higher. 


Hutchinson.—Further contraction was 
noticed in the demand for millfeed last 
week, Millers are not inclined to make 
price concessions and, as a consequence, 
considerable feed is being stored. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis, Aug. 7: bran, 
$22@23 ton; mill-run, $25; gray shorts, 
$27 @27.50, 

Wichita.—Millfeed demand continues 
strong, with mills still unable to fill or- 
ders received. Both mixed and straight 
car lots are being sold, with the former 
in best demand. Prices, basis Kansas 
City, Aug. 6: bran, $22 ton; mill-run, 
$25; gray shorts, $28. 


Oklahoma City.—Eastern and south- 
eastern millfeed demand was easier last 
week, but the mixed car trade was brisk. 
Shorts were a little higher at the end 
of the week. Straight bran was quoted 
on Aug. 7 at $1.20 per 100 lbs, mill-run 
bran at $1.80 and gray shorts at $1.45 
@ 1,50, 
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CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Middlings were in better de- 
mand than bran last week. Production 
has been considerably increased, but feed 
is moving into consumption without ac- 
cumulations. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Aug. 6 at $27.25@28 ton, 
mixed feed $28.75@29.50, and middlings 
$30.25@31, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville-—Demand for millfeed was 
good last week. Nothing but shorts was 
on the market. The quotation on Aug. 
6 for shorts was $29.50 ton. 

Indianapolis. — Millfeed prices were 
firmer last week. Mills reported a slight- 
ly better demand, and production in- 
creased. Fractional advances were 
shown in winter bran and mixed feed, 
while gray shorts were unchanged. Red 
dog, however, was $1@3 higher. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 7, car lots, f.o.b., Indianap- 
olis, 100-lb burlaps: winter bran, $27.50 
@28.50 ton; gray shorts, $33@35; mixed 
feed, $29@30; red dog, $38@40. 


THE SOUTH 

No-folk.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues fairly light, but prices have 
strengthened and ve ase are beginning 
to indicate the development of business 
around its normal trend. Quotations, 
Aug. 6: red dog, $43@47 ton; soft win- 
ter middlings, $34@35; flour middlings, 


$32.50@33; bran, $32@32.50; standard 
middlings, $31.75@32. 
Memphis. — Because they anticipate 


lower prices, buyers of millfeed take as 
little as possible. The larger users are 
still supplied by purchases made before 
prices went higher. Receipts are small- 
er. Wheat bran sold at $24 ton on Aug. 
5, but most mills asked $25; gray shorts 
were quoted at $29.50@30.50. 

Nashville-——A good demand is report- 
ed for millfeed at southeastern mills. 
Practically no change is noted in prices. 
Quotations, Aug. 7: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $27@29 ton; standard middlings, 
$30@32. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Spring bran closed last 
week slightly weaker; otherwise, offer- 
ings were unchanged, with demand quiet. 
Quotations, Aug. 7, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $29.50@30; soft winter 
bran, $31@82; standard middlings, $30 
@31; flour middlings, $31@32; red dog, 
$36@38. 

Boston.—There was a quiet demand 
for millfeeds last week, with the market 
easy and most grades quoted lower. 
Stocks are light, but the trade is looking 
for still lower prices, and only meeting 
pressing needs. Quotations, Aug. 7, 
prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $80@31.50; 
hard winter bran, $30.25@380.50; soft 
winter bran, $31@31.50; standard mid- 


dlings, $31.25@81.50; flour middlings, 
$36@36.50; mixed feed, $32.50@87.50; 


red dog, $41.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed sales were light 
last week, the only exception being lots 
of a ton or less. Orders of this nature 
apeaee to be in demand rather freel 
all week. Bran was in fair demand, 
while middlings showed an improvement. 
Few consumers have shown any disposi- 
tion to anticipate future requirements. 
Quotations, Aug. 7: standard middlings, 
$29@30 ton; flour middlings, $32@34; 
spring bran, $28@28.50; red dog, $40 
@4l. 

Buffalo——Heavy rains have caused a 
less urgent demand for millfeeds, and 
while mill prices are firm on a generally 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 10, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


Hard winter bran ...... 24.00 @ 24.60 
Bott Winter BEGM 9 .scces Kenee 
Standard middlings* .... 


Minneapolis 
Spring WEG a6 iceccctver $24.00@24.60 $22.00 @23.00 


23.00 @ 24.00 


Baltimore 
reves @...4 $29.560@30.00 
23.00 @ 23.50 @ 

23.25 @23.75 


Kansas City St. Louis 
21.00@ 21.60 * acawaning aa 
Tre) Sree 31.00 @32.00 
25.00 @ 25.50 30.00 @31.00 


Flour middlingst ....... 29.50@30.50 29.00 @29.50 26.50@27.00 28.00@28.50 31.00@32.00 
BN, CE Seg ek 0a ou ale.t a ee 3656.00@36.00 33.00 @384.00 bocce QPevecce stoceQPeesee  O8.00@S8.60 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring eee RT EE Biden's @ 26.50 $31.00 @32.00 $30.00@31.50 $28.50@30.00 Oy cerns veces 
Hard winter bran ...... ss... $1.50@32.00 30.25@30.60 28.50@30.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «ess. Picco 32.00 @32.50 $1.00@31.50 28.50@30.00 27.00@29.00 
Standard middlings*® .... .....@27.00 81.60 @32.00 31.00@31.25 30.00@31.00 30.00@32.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @32.00 36.00 @37.00 86.00@36.50 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Re GE ¥a% Fa daSieWe ween canes @37.00 41.00 @42.00 seee+@41.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPOS oi cievedece’ Bo 'vek'y @ 28.00 $. @30.00 $.....@87.00 
{Winnipemw ........ .....@24.00 sone s @26.00 voce CUR se os 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


*Brown shorts. 
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light supply, jobbers will sell for 50c 
under mill quotations. Mills are only 
offering in mixed cars with flour, and 
then are sold ahead for the next two 
weeks at least. Quotations, Aug. 7: bran, 
$26.50 ton, middlings $27, flour middlings 
$32, heavy mixed feeds $34, red dog $37, 
and first clears $43.50. 
Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed are 
light and the market rules steady, but 
there is little trading. Quotations, Aug. 
7, prompt shipment: spring bran $31@32 
ton, hard winter bran $31.50@32, soft 
winter bran $32@32.50, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50@32, flour middlings $36@ 
37, as to quality, and red dog $41@42. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—Although general mil!- 
feed prices were lower last week, quotu- 
tions for Kansas red bran advanced to 
$32@33 ton, and Montana standard bran 
dropped to $27@27.50. Demand was 
limited, although with dry weather 
throughout the state there has been quite 
liberal feeding for the summer perio‘. 
Northern standard bran was quoted o 
Aug. 7 at $26.50@27 ton, white bran $2 
@29.50, middlings $42@43, and lo 
grade flour $48@49, car lots, f.o.b., S: 
Francisco and other California comm: 
points. 

Portland.—There has been a good d-- 
mand for millfeed, because of the lo: 
dry spell, and prices are holding firm 
$26 ton for mill-run and $41 for miu- 
dlings, in straight cars. 

Seattle-——The millfeed market w 
very tame last week; both demand a1 
supplies were light. Washington mil - 
run was reduced $1 to $24 ton to jo 
bers. Montana mills quoted mixed fe: 
at $23.75@24.50, coast, on Aug. 6. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed is steady, wi 
little buying or selling. Quotations, Auv. 
5: Kansas bran, $31 ton; white mill-ru 
$32; blended mill-run, $31; flour mic- 
dlings, $47. 
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CANADA 


Toronto.—There is a good demand for 
millfeed coming from Quebec and thie 
maritime provinces, particularly for the 
higher grades, and mills there are di 
posing of their products freely. Prices 
did not change last week. Quotations, 
Aug. 7: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, and 
middlings $37, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—Bran, shorts and middlings 
continue in demand, and prices are very 
firm, the market being stimulated by in- 
quiries from buyers in New England. 
Country purchasers are realizing that the 
expected lower prices will not material- 
ize, and are placing large orders. Mill 
stocks, however, are still low, and or- 
ders for middlings have to be curtailed, 
but mills are meeting the demand for 
bran and shorts. Quotations, Aug. 4: 
bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, and mid- 
dlings $37.25, all jutes, car lots, Montreal 
rate points, less 25c ton cash discount. 
At Fort William: bran $21 ton, shorts 
$23, middlings $30, jutes, ex-track, less 
$1 ton when they contain mill-run screen- 
ings. 

Winnipeg.—Fair sales of bran and 
shorts are reported by western millers. 
Pasturage, though still good, is not so 
ample as it was. Stocks throughout the 
country are low, and supplies will con- 
tinue limited until the flour market be- 
comes more active. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 7: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; 
Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; “.!- 
berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British (o- 


lumbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@:1; 
Pacific Coast, bran $82, shorts $34. 
EUROPE 


' Belfast, Ireland, July 19.—Demand ‘or 
mill offals is no better, and prices «re 
below summer level. Best broad white 
bran is still quoted at £7 ton, delivercd, 
and red ranges £6@£6 lis. 

London, Eng., July 21.—The improve- 
ment noted in the offal trade last week 
has been generally well maintained, :I- 
though bran has sellers at £5 ton, cx- 
mill. Middlings have maintained their 
position, with sellers asking £6 10s@ £6 
15s ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards have 
shared in the advance, but not quite to 
the same extent, mainly owing to there 
being quite a fair quantity on hand. 
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August 11, 1926 
A -September shipment is offered 
anes is 8d, and September-October at 


£5 2s 64@£5 5s, cif. Fancy Plate mid- 

dlings are quoted at £7 7s 6d for Au- 

gust-September shipment. 
Millfeed—KEeceipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ng Aug. 7, in tons, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 646 351 9,914 11,181 
Kansas City .. 2,120 1,120 4,280 5,200 
Ne York .... sve 2 eed es 
Boston ..ccee- oes 41 
Ba!timore ee 204 347 
Philadelphia .. 180 480 
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Chicago.—Dairy feeds of the cheaper 
grade continue in fairly active demand 
for immediate shipment. Buyers are in- 
terested in 60- to 90-day shipments at 
preent prices, but feed manufacturers 
hav’ been unwilling to accept this busi- 
ne There has been a steady demand 
for spot poultry feeds, with scattered 


bus'ness from the East, but few sales 
ha: been made for future delivery. The 
levi: of prices, Aug. 7, was approxi- 
ma «ly $1 ton lower on poultry feeds, 
wit. dairy feeds unchanged, 


Louwis.—Mixed feeds are still in 
lig). demand, and the trade is buying 
onl, as compelled to by depleted stocks. 
Prices remained fairly steady last week, 
alt}ough the sentiment in the market 


was affected by the lower tendency in 
miliiced. Practically all business being 
dove is for immediate shipment, and 
sto are being kept at a low point. 


Hig’) grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Aug. 7, at $41 ton, high grade horse 
feed $36, and scratch feed $45. 


Nashvile—A slow demand was re- 
ported for mixed feeds last week by 
manufacturers. Increased business is 
expected after the usual summer quiet- 
ness. Quotations, Aug. 7: horse feed, 
100-ib bags, $30.50@43 ton; dairy feed, 
$3244; poultry scratch feed, $43.50@ 
52; poultry mash feed, $62@72. 


Memphis.—Although it is the dull sea- 
son, manufacturers report fairly good 
movement of mixed feed. Crops are 
laid by and the agricultural sections are 
using more home products, but stocks 
are small and buying in a small way is 
constant. Dairy feeds are not so active, 
because of better pastures, but poultry 
feed continues in good demand, 


Toronto.—There is less activity in the 
mixed feed market, as demand has fallen 
off. Feed wheat and corn products made 
substantial advances last week. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 7: oat chop $40.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $42.25, crushed oats 
$38.25@42.25, feed wheat $52.25@54.25, 
cracked corn $45.25, feed corn meal 





$42.25@45.25, oat feed $26.25, chick feed 
$51.25@52.25, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Unfavorable weather has 
caused a little improvement in the de- 
mand for mixed feed. Prices are very 
firm, and remain unchanged. Quotations, 
Aug. 6: first grade feeds $38@39 ton, 
second grade $34@36.25, third grade $29, 
chicken feed $69, growing mash $72, first 
quality scratch grains $54, seconds $51, 
car lots, Montreal rate points, ex-track. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis—A good demand has de- 
veloped for grinding screenings, but very 
little is appearing on ‘change for sale. 
Grinders will pay $12.50@13.50 ton for 
the right kind. Light-weight sells any- 
where from $3 to $8 ton, while good 
country screenings, suitable for cleaning 
and separating, will bring as high as $16 
@19. 

Toronto.—Demand for standard re- 
cleaned screenings continues good, and 
stocks are being steadily reduced. It is 
believed that there will be no carry-over 
of old crop screenings this year. The 
price on Aug. 7 was unchanged at $25@ 
26 ton, delivered, Ontario points, 


Winnipeg.—Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Aug. 7, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Holders of old cottonseed 
meal are asking $32 for 41 per cent and 
$33.50 for 43 per cent, but buyers are 
taking only actual requirements, which 
are small. Trading in new meal is of 
small volume and at about same basis as 
the old, but uncertainty as to the future 
of the crop is causing both buyer and 
seller to do little. 


New Orleans.—The general tone of the 
cottonseed products market was quiet, 
but inquiries showed some improvement. 
A gradual and steady improvement is 
predicted. Quotations, Aug. 5: choice 
cottonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, 
bulk, $29.50 ton; sound, 7 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, $28; choice cottonseed meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $32; sound, 
7 per cent ammonia, sacked, $31; hulls, 
sound quality, bulk, $8.25. 


Milwaukee.—The asking limits on cot- 
tonseed meal have been held steadily in 
the face of easier feed prices and a de- 
cline of $1 in linseed meal. While buy- 
ing interest is only passive, it is sufficient 
to maintain an attitude of encourage- 
ment among sellers, who feel that meal 
is a good buy at present, and can see 
no reason to shade prices. Offerings are 
moderate and fairly well absorbed. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 7, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35.50 
@38.50 ton. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal prices de- 
clined approximately 50c last week. De- 
mand was exceedingly quiet, and the lit- 
tle business transacted was chiefly at 
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concessions. Mixers are oversupplied 
and are out of the market. Quotations, 
Aug. 7, 48 per cent $38 ton, and 41 
per cent $36.50, Chicago. 

Boston.—There was a generally easier 
market for cottonseed meal last week, 
demand being very dull for both old and 
new. A range of $35.75@42.50 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, was quoted on Aug. 7 for 
shipment, Boston points, but few sales 
were reported. 





London, Eng., July 21.—Oatmeal is 
dull, and although prices from Canada 
have advanced about Is sack, it does not 
seem to have inspired any greater con- 


fidence in buyers. If any trade is to be 
anticipated for the new season, it is 
about time importers considered the ad- 
visability of making purchases. The Lon- 
don mills have uced their prices 10s 
during the week, and are now prepared 
to do business at about £16 2s 6d ton, 
ex-mill, for both rolled oats and oat- 
meal. 


Belfast, Ireland, July 19.—The general 
quotation for rolled oats is about 37s 
per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s for 
medium cut oatmeal. There has been a 
little more anxiety on the part of hold- 
ers to sell, as there have been some ar- 
rivals by direct steamers which have sup- 
plemented the small stocks. These, how- 
ever, have not had any effect on prices. 


Toronto.—Lower prices for oats ac- 
count for a reduction of 20c bbl in rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Cereal mills report 
sales light, and are not looking for any 
volume of business until the end of the 
warm weather. Quotations, Aug. 7: 
rolled oats $6.20@6.30 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, 
mixed cars, delivered, with 40c off to 
jobbers; oatmeal, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. The movement for export is light, 
and millers are awaiting with interest 
the result of the oats harvest throughout 
Canada. A good yield is hoped for, as 
this would put exporters on a better 
basis to compete in over-sea markets. 


Montreal.—Oatmeal is unchanged from 
the previous week, and prices are very 
firm. Quotations, Aug. 6: rolled oats 
$3.20 per 90 Ibs, and oatmeal $3.52 per 
98 lbs. 


Winnipeg.—Oatmeal is without fea- 
ture. Average summer sales are being 
made, for both export and domestic ac- 
count, at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
Aug. 7: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.75; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Boston.—There is a good demand for 
oatmeal, and stocks are well cleaned up. 
Rolled was quoted on Aug. 7 at $3 per 
90 Ibs, and cut and ground at $3.30, 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 9, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
REE ea $25.00 $20.50@21.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 25.00 22.00@22.50 
SERED. oc tae tsicges 27.00 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 27.00@27.50 
_ eae 39.00 32.00@32.50 
oo ea 29.00 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 46.00@48.00 
Di -wseckbenes thoes 33.50 30.00@31.00 
Middlings® ........... 35.50 3$1.00@31.50 
Se EE”. wae cewesseer 46.50 41.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

DE: aGbancdniaesddes 27.00 22.00@23.00 
Middlings ............ 28.50 24,00@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.60 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 27.00@28.00 
Se SG Adwe neesewess 40.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 
Cth d va0ees an Chad 4 28.50 23.50@24.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 27.60@28.50 
OPO 35.50 29.50@30.50 
i ML. déb aes 6456468 9.50 6.50@ 7.00 
i. sncsveen 38.00 26.00@27.00 
Buffalo— 
Pere GOR <vcoccecess 29.50 27.00@27.50 
DOOR. svcdogucaveeteues 29.00 26.00@26.50 
Standard middlings ... 31.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 32.00@32.50 
Ff ° ee reo 44.00 37.00@37.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 38.50 33.00@33.50 
MED Sascvesessées 49.50 47.00@49.00 
Kansas City— 
PUTO BEER occ cccccness 26.50 21.00@22.00 
i neat hhh «Sees shade 26.60 21.00@21.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.00 24.50@25.50 
 MEEOD ciccccanse 34.50 26.00@27.00 
"=e 44.00 37.00@38.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter bran ......... $4.00 30.00@31.00 
Pure bran ..........+. 34.00 30.00@30.50 


re DO can csenss 33.00 29.00@380.00 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 30.00@31.50 
i CE cnnds bec bee's 48.00 38.00@39.50 
Flour middlings ...... 44.00 34.00@39.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 29.70 24.00@24.50 
Bran .....cccecceseses 27.650 23.00@34.00 
eer eer 29.75 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 29.00@29.60 
i Mn as 4660e ses ese 42.50 34.50@35.50 
8! Rrra 29.00 21.00@21.60 
Cottonseed meal ...... 62.00 36.50@38.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 28.50 25.50@26.50 
Hominy feed® .......... 43.00 36.00@37.60 
Geetem TFOORS 2c cccec ces 39.30 .....@33.76 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
SE ns os6eesunescens 7.00 9.10 
i SE Séiewewacsegees ens 7.60 
TOMES CH wc ccccccvee 8.90 9.70 
BEPWOUMMSG we cctzcccsces 5.70 6.50 
| Perr r Tre rrr 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Business in dried buttermilk 
has slowed up to some extent, and buy- 
ers appear to have their requirements 
covered for some weeks, Production has 
also been curtailed, which is usually the 
case during extremely hot weather. 
Prices continue unchanged. Quotations, 
Aug. 7, 10@I11c lb, less than car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 
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Wheat Declines in Absence of Support 


Wheat prices have declined under a variety of causes, chief among which 
has been a lack of support owing to uncertainty with regard to the outcome 


of the spring wheat crop in the United States and Canada. 


There also has 


been some hedging pressure, and weakness can also be attributed to realizing 


sales by tired speculators. 


The continued heavy movement of winter wheat, 


although the peak is believed to have been passed, added to the large receipts 


from the Middle West, has also been a depressing factor. 


On the other 


hand, millers continued to absorb large quantities of wheat while reports of 
damage to the spring wheat crop were insistent. 
The export demand has been limited, and it is believed that foreign 


buyers are now awaiting news of the crops in Australia and Argentina. 


It is 


believed that they will buy only in a moderate way until they are more certain 
of what the output in those countries is likely to be. 


CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—The cash market was heavy 
last week. A feature at the close was 
increased offerings of damp wheat from 
midwest sections that sold at 20@25c 
discount under the September. A few 
cars of new spring wheat have arrived, 
and graded well. No. 1 northern was 
quoted on Aug: J at 7@12c over Sep- 
tember, No. 2 northern 5@10c over, No. 
1 dark northern 10@l15c over, and No. 2 
dark northern 8@12c over. 

Minneapolis.—Demand for cash wheat 
has been very irregular, but prices are 
firm. Receipts light. A few cars of 
new spring wheat from southern Minne- 
sota are arriving daily. New wheat is 
bringing close to old prices, for the time 
being. Old No. 1 is quoted at 9@lic 
bu over the September option; 114 per 
cent protein, 10@12c over; 12 per cent, 
12@1l4c over; 12% per cent, 13@15c 
over; 13 per cent, 15@17c over; 13% 
per cent, 16@18c over; 14 per cent, 18 
@20c over. Receipts of southwestern 
wheat have decreased very materially. 
For ordinary winter, Chicago September 
price to 2c over is bid; 11% per cent, 
2@8c over; 12 per cent, 3@4c over; 12% 
per cent, 4@5c over; 13 per cent, 5@6c 
over; 14 per cent, 7@8c; occasionally a 
car will bring 7@8c over. Winter wheat 
from Montana is bringing the same 
prices as southwestern. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 7 
was $1.365%4,@1.53%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.8354@1.474%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 10 at $1.36@1.54, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.35@1.48. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 7 
was $1.57144@1.67%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.5744@1.61%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 10 at $1.57%,@1.66%, and No. 1 
northern $1.5714@1.60%. 

Based on the close, Aug. 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.42 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.40; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.44, No. 1 northern $1.42; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.40, No. 1 northern $1.38; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.29, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.27. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Aug. 7, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis ..104,394 99,567 97,246 124,927 
Duluth ...... 68,524 106,209 34,896 62,376 
Totals ..... 172,918 205,776 132,142 187,303 


Duluth—Millers were in the market 
for spring and durum wheat last week. 
Little wheat was received by rail. Hold- 
ers are pretty well sold out, and are un- 
able to get enough to ship, even if the 
East was in urgent need of supplies. 
Shippers: say that eastern interests have 
alien from the market. Before 
business shows. stimulus new crop sup- 
plies must be more: plentiful. The spe- 
cial feature last week was the sale of 25,- 
000 bus No: 1 red durum to arrive at 3c 
basis under the September delivery. 
Close, Aug. 7: No. 1 dark northern, 


$1.591%4@1.73% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.55% 
@1.69%,; No. 3 dark, $1.5144,@1.63%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.574,@1.69%4. ~ 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-——Amber durum——, —-Durum— 
No. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
1435 @174% 142% @173% 15356 151% 
148% 
148% 


140% @176% 
140% @176% 


139% @176% 
139% @176% 


150% 
150% 


139% @175% 


‘ ) 138% @176% 


138% @177% 


138% @175% 
137% @176% 
137% @177% 


149% 
148% 
148% 


147% 
146% 
146 % 


ei. 137% @176% 147% 145% 

Winnipeg.—The breaking of the heat 
wave under which western Canada has 
suffered, and the receipt of good rains 
at many points, led to somewhat heavy 
liquidation in this market last week, and 
a consequent decline in prices, which 
checked offerings, which had been some- 
what more liberal. Export trading did 
not amount to much, and local spreading 
operations became the only feature. The 
cash market has been very dull, traders 
waiting for the coming of the new crop. 
Business is confined to odd car lots. Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 were about the only grades 
to show any activity. Cash No. 1 north- 
ern, in store, Fort William, Aug. 7, was 
quoted at $1.52% bu. 


Kansas City.—Demand for wheat con- 
tinues to absorb readily the large offer- 
ings. Cash premiums generally followed 
the course of the future market, 12.25 
protein ranging 4c over September. 
There was some weakening toward the 
close. Country reports tell of decreasing 
deliveries from farms, and a _ fairly 
marked reduction of receipts is expected 
this week. Quotations, Aug. 7: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.30@1.38 bu, No. 2 $1.29% 
@1.37%, No. 3 $1.29@1.864%, No. 4 
$1.2812@1.35; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.32@ 
1.324%, No. 2 $1.81@1.3142, No. 3 $1.291, 
@1.31, No. 4 $1.27@1.29. 


Milwaukee.—A sharp reduction placed 
cash wheat prices 8@10c under the pre- 
ceding week. While there is a fairly 
heavy movement through this terminal, 
offerings of new spring are still very 
sparse, and old is coming in but small 
volume. Shippers are in the market for 
spring, and find a scant supply. Closing 
quotations, Aug. 7: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern $1.51@1.53 bu, No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.38@1.40, No. 1 red winter $1.38 
@1.40, No. 1 durum: $1.38@1.39. 


St. Louis.—Offerings of hard wheat 
are rather light, and demand is fair. 
Local mills are in the market for the 
better grades, while elevator buyers 
cleaned up most of the ordinary quali- 
ties and the mixed wheat. Mills are 


136% @176% 


moderate buyers of soft wheat, locally 
and on orders, but elevators confined 
their purchases to garlicky descriptions 
and smutty wheats. Receipts last week 
were 1,173 cars, against 1,953 in the pre- 
vious one. Cash prices, Aug. 7: No. 1 
red $1.35@1.36% bu, No. 2 red $1.34@ 
1.354%, No. 8 red $1.883@1.33%, No. 4 
red $1.30; No. 1 hard $1.85442, No. 2 hard 
$1.34@1.35, No. 3 hard $1.34. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.30% bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, Aug. 6. Out of the 1,120 cars 
wheat received at Toledo last week, 764 
graded No. 1 red, showing the unusual 
quality of this year’s crop. The move- 
ment, which had let up on account of 
rains, was resumed later in the week, 
although the weather turned rainy again 
later. 

Nashville.—Receipts of wheat at Nash- 
ville last week continued liberal. The 
movement has been running considerably 
ahead of last year. Shipments were 
moderate. Farmers have sold more 
freely, a number having sustained heavy 
loss by holding last year’s crop. Local 
wheat has sold mostly around $1.40 bu. 
Grade continues very high. No. 2 red, 
with bill, Aug. 7, was quoted at $1.48 
@1.51. 


Indianapolis—Further sharp  weak- 
ness in cash wheat featured the Indian- 
apolis market last week. No. 2 red 
wheat was 6c bu lower at $1.254%2£@ 
1.27%, while No. 2 hard declined 5@ 
Tee to $1.2444@1.26. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Aug. 7 was 
4Y¥4,@5¥ec lower than in the previous 
week, with demand light and _ stocks, 
mostly domestic, showing an increase of 
1,136,000 bus. Closing prices, Aug. 7: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.4512; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.37; No. 3, 
$1.34; new southern No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.3642; No. 8, $1.83%; No. 4, 
$1.3042; No. 5, $1.27%4; sales of new 
southern bag lots by sample during week, 
9,236 bus at $1.10@1.30. 


New York.—Price changes of wheat 
were within narrow limits last week, 
due to a lack of important crop or 
weather news. Export business was light 
early in the week, with an improvement 
later. Quotations, Aug. 6: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.49%, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.80%,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.5434; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.70%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.56%. 


Philadelphia.—There is little activity 
in wheat, and the market rules weak 
and 5c lower. Quotations, Aug. 7, car 
lots in export elevator: No. 2 red win- 
ter, $1.45 bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.36. 


Buffalo.—Some red winter wheat was 
worked last week. Nearly all arrivals 
are being applied on previous sales, so 
a spot price cannot be established for 
soft winter wheat. 


Portland.—Wheat buying by exporters 
slowed down when the price dropped 
early last week, but several dealers re- 
mained in the market and the daily of- 
ferings were readily absorbed. Closing 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange on Aug. 
7: Big Bend blue-stem hard white, soft 
white, Federation and club, $1.40 bu; 
northern spring, $1.36; hard winter, 
$1.34; western red, $1.33. 


Seattle——Wheat receipts at seaboard, 
due to recent activity in wheat and the 
early harvest, have continued heavy, but 
last week’s’ declining prices materially 
curtailed offerings by farmers, and com- 
paratively little business was reported at 
country points. Quotations, to arrive, 
sacked, coast, Aug. 6: soft and western 
white, $1.40 bu; hard winter, $1.86; west- 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 








in bushels: 
——————_Week ending. 2 July 1 to ‘ 
Wheat to— July 31, ’26 Aug. 1,’25 July 24, ’26 July 31,’26 Aug. 1, °25 
MN «s\ Oidse4:0.0 stb 0:00 S.0iameeen A aes 299,000 1,062,000 351,000 
United Kingdom ....... 2,539,000 472,000 1,763,000 7,391,000 744,000 
Other Burope .......... 2,307,000 307,000 1,113,000 4,894,000 2,299,000 
SEED Sewn 69 ¢ Pine OO eae bn eS SERRD hv. UL eebe ee... \ni 3s ween 2,250,000 1,762,000 
Other countries ........ 199,000 5,000 20,000 1,822,000 139,000 
WPGEEE.- Furi eh vines OXae ex *5,532,000 784,000 3,195,000 17,419,000 5,295,000 
re a ree ee 407,000 31,000 560,000 1,280,000 1,940,000 
error tee eee ee 295,000 216,000 183,000 1,111,000 733,000 
Gn Fiabe eek os beibcksaekes 118,000 929,000 58,000 765,000 3,807,000 
We.) oon6eRese'ds 10% ba0d0 6000 36,000 420,000 123,000 2,194,000 3,784,000 


*Including 514,000 bus via Pacific ports. 


August 11, 1926 








ARRIVALS OF NEW SPRING 
WHEAT HIGH IN PROTEIN 


| Minneapolis chemists have not 

| as yet had much of an opportunity 
to test out flour made from new 

spring wheat, because of light re- 
ceipts to date. Small envelope 
samples of new wheat received, 
however, indicate that the crop is 
high in protein. The test weight 
runs fairly heavy, and the protein 
content from 10 to as high as 16 
and 17 per cent. These samples 
have come from all parts of the 
Northwest. 











ern red, $1.35; northern spring, $1.37; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.40. Futures, 
basis soft white, bulk, coast: September, 
$1.3314; December, $1.35. 

Great Falls.—The closing quotation for 
No. 1 dark northern spring here on Aug. 
7 was $1.41 bu, deliverable at Great 
Falls. 

Toronto.—The Ontario winter wheat 
market is scarce of supplies. New wheat 
has started to come out, but not in suf- 
ficient quantity to supply mills, and in 
the more backward sections some have 
had no deliveries yet. No. 2 white On- 
tario wheat of the new crop was quoted 
on Aug. 7 at $1.28@1.30 bu, car lots, 
f.o.b., shipping points; No. 2 red, $1.30 
@1.33. A nominal quotation for deliv- 
ery at mill doors is $1.20@1.25. Demand 
for western wheat is light. 
clined 7%c last week. On Aug. 7 No. 
1 northern was quoted at $1.60% bu, 
track, Bay ports; other grades at Win- 
nipeg spreads. 7 

London, Eng., July 21.—Owing to ‘he 
generally weaker tendency, prices «re 
lower. No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat 
is offered at 60s, July shipment at the 
same figure, and October-November at 
58s 6d. No. 2 northern Manitoba is of- 
fered at 48s 3d for July shipment, with 
August shipment at 48s 3d. No. 2 hard 
winters for July have been sold at 53s 
3d, and August shipment is offered at 
53s. No. 2 mixed durum, for August 
shipment, is offered at 54s 6d. Parcels 
of Australian afloat are offered at 58s ‘id. 
Choice white Karachi afloat can be pur- 
chased at 58s 6d, July is offered at 57s 
6d, and August at 57s 3d. 

Liverpool, Eng., July 21.—European 
buyers have again been in the market for 
supplies, and it almost goes without say- 
ing that they have bought American win- 
ter wheat, although they have not neg- 
lected other qualities, sales of Indian and 
Australian being much in evidence. ‘The 
Australian sales, however, are all being 
done in parcels already afloat, while Ar- 
gentina is now selling little, although the 
remaining surplus is officially reported 
as some 6,000,000 qrs. Canada con- 
tinues to offer and ship old wheat, and 
seeing that 35,000,000 bus are still visible, 
there is good reason to expect continued 
shipments on a fair scale until the end 
of August, provided, of course, that the 


Prices <e- 


' new crop makes normal progress. 





COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Car lots of No. 2 rye were 
in good demand at 2%4c over September 
last week, with offerings light. Cats 
were offered more freely, both old and 
new crop. The latter are largely of |'ght 
weight, with the demand limited «nd 
prices lower. No. 2 white were quoted 
on Aug. 7 at September price to Ic 
over; No. 3 white, %2c over September 
to 1¥ec discount, the range on the ior- 
mer being 40%4@43c and the latter 49% 
@41%c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse gr:ins 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
7, and the closing prices on Aug. 9, 
respectively: No. 8 white oats, 38°4@ 
41c, 389%4@39%c; No. 2 rye, 965c@ 
$1.0314, 9744@98'%c; barley, 61@68. 64 
@66c. 

Duluth—The near approach of the 
new crop movement in barley has cased 
a revival of buying interest, and further 
expansion in this respect is expected 
from now on. Competition for the sinall 
supply available probably will result in 
improving the price position, providing 
demand keeps active. Traders in oats 
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August 11, 1926 


had very little to do last week, owing to 
a slowing down in movement and con- 
sequent curtailment of cash offerings. 
Spreads continue unchanged, but the 
market has been a little easier. Ship- 
ping is at a standstill. Cash offerings 
of rye were lighter, with no broadening 
of local demand or eastern inquiry. With 
threshing of the new crop progressing, 
the country is not paying much atten- 
tion to marketing, but with field work 
out of the way, the movement is ex- 
pected to quicken, 


Milwaukee.—Cash grain prices gen- 
erally rule easier, rye samples being 5@ 
6c lower, oats off 2@8c, and barley 3@ 
4c. Shippers are buying Wisconsin rye, 
new and old, as fast as it appears. Oats 
and rye are in more liberal supply, but 
demand is better. Closing quotations, 
Aug. 7: No. 2 rye, $1.02%@1.02% bu; 
No. 3 white oats, 404,@41%4c; malting 
baricy, 68@73c. 

I dianapolis.—Declines in cash oats 
wer not as pronounced as in other 
grai-s, but weakness was perceptible in 
all srades. Quotations on Aug. 7 showed 
No. 2 white oats in car lots at 37@39c 
bu, and No. 3 white 3642@38%,c. 


shville—A fair demand for oats 
was reported in southern markets by 
shiy vers last week. New oats are mov- 
ing “rom Illinois. Quotations, Aug. 7: 
No. 2 white, 48c; No. 3 white, 47¥c. 


B.falo.—There is more interest being 
sho... in oats, and supplies for sale here 
are light. Local industries are in the 
marset for all heavy No. 2 white, and 
fini ‘he supply negligible. 

Bu 'timore.—Oats prices, Aug. 7: No. 
2 w ite, domestic, 524%2c bu, nominal; 
No. ‘ white, domestic, 514c, nominal. 

B: :ton—Oats ruled firm last week, 
with » fair demand, For shipment, all- 
rail, ‘ancy 40-42 lbs were quoted at 56 
@57. bu, with fancy 38-40 lbs at 55@ 
56c; cegular 38-40 Ibs, 54@55c; regular 
36-3 lbs, 53@54c; regular 34-36 Ibs, 52 
@53c; lake-and-rail shipment, regular 
38-40 Ibs were quoted at 54@55c, and 
regular 36-38 Ibs at 53@54c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats are in small sup- 
ply, but demand is slow and the market 
rules weak and 2c lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 7: No. 2 white, 5142@53c bu; No. 
3 white, 504%2@52c. 


Toronto.—Dealers report a fair in- 
quiry for coarse grains. Oats and bar- 
ley have declined about 2c bu since a 
week ago, although rye has not changed. 
Quotations, Aug. 7: Ontario oats 42@ 
44c bu, in ear lots, f.o.b., country points, 
according to freights; barley, 59@6lc; 
rye, 90c; No. 3 Canadian western oats, 
504.c, cif., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 
48%c; sample grades, 45@46%/2c. 


Winnipeg.—Moderate trading was done 
in coarse grains last week, but prices 
have shown a tendency to decline. A 
fair business was done daily in oats and 
barley, but demand was without any 
special feature. Rye showed a loss for 
the week. Quotations, Aug. 7: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 485%c bu; barley, 
6le; rye, 97%4¢. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 











United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Aug. 7, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in bush- 
els: 


Canadian, 

American in bond 

ED i's ciate iodueeé 45,935,490 3,512,341 
TO. ankent.« thi ddie 06.006 06 8,851,597 681,000 
ED bps ccwoesccceces + UAL) are ee 
BARES ere 2,392,709 788,000 
SD cae ehh 6.5% de ante 34,953,406 105,000 
oo 955,633 2,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Aug. 7: wheat, 260,000 
bus; rye, 1,998,000; oats, 922,000; corn, 1,- 
131,000. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 





1-24— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms..115,000 82,000 94,000 
Exports 3,480 3,250 
Imports 588 100 

Stocks from July 24— 

At terminals ........ 30,622 29,483 41,660 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 74,190 68,438 85,756 

Week's increase ..... 29,352 22,488 42,778 








Rye—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 7, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 115 108 30 393,238 283 
Kansas City .. 20 6 28 3 32 75 
Chicago ...... 19 23 3 17 ee ee 
New York ... 602 88 oe P 398 83 
Boston ....... _ 1 ee ee 3 2 
Baltimore .... 3 5 oe ae 39 62 
Philadelphia ° — ee 1 4 1 
Milwaukee ... 14 9 6 4 oe oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 39 27 ee 422,567 317 
*Buffalo ..... 83 15 355 1,621 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-— Week ending——_, Jan. 1, 1926, to 


July 31 July 24 July 31, 1926 
joes . 8” ae 76,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
o—— Week ending 
July 31 July 24 
See... S: 9 ote 


Jan. 1, 1926, to 
July 31, 1926 
5,301,000 








WICHITA’S RECORD WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Wichita for Au- 
gust were the heaviest for any month in 
the history of the Board of Trade. Re- 
ceipts for August, 1926, 11,000,600 bus, 
shipments 6,133,000; 1925, receipts 4,374,- 
000, shipments 2,818,000. 





EMBARGO ON GRAIN RAISED 

A cablegram received by the United 
States Department of Commerce from 
New Zealand states that the embargo 
which has been in effect there upon im- 
ports of grain from Texas, Oregon, 
Washington and California will be raised 
on Sept. 26. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 31, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Aug. 1, 
Wheat— July 31 vious week 1925 
United States*... 31,959 +9,617 33,248 
United Statesf... 2,616 +336 793 
CamaGs ... cies. 30,474 —3,411 22,513 
| 65,049 +6,542 656,554 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


TORO Si ivaescee 145,600 —2,100 41,800 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

| Pr 110,649 +4,442 98,354 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

BONE snasacdcis 26,321 -—2,007 6,978 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

MOORES 66 i inde cde 44,217 +319 35,701 

*East of Rocky Mountains. TWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-——_United States——__—. 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
Pe PR 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
Aug. 1...... 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Gant. -4..00% 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Oot, LZiccecs 54,643,000 2,096,000 66,639,000 
Nov. 1...... 48,238,000 2,816,000 51,054,000 
Dec. 1...... 51,483,000 3,191,000 64,674,000 
1926— 
Jan. 1...... 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,000 
Feb. 1...... 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,509,000 
March 1 - 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
BOTH Bocce 35,433,000 2,740,000 $8,173,000 
May 1...... 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 
June 1..... 18,599,000 2,677,000 21,276,000 
Week ending— 
July 3...... 13,273,000 38,213,000 16,486,000 
July 10..... 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 
July 17..... 17,639,000 1,855,000 19,494,000 
July 24..... 22,342,000 2,280,000 24,622,000 
July 31..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1925— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 60,900,000 
Aug. 1..... 22,518,000 66,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,475,000 650,665,000 31,400,000 
Oot. Lecce. 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1..... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1..... 105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
Jan. 1..... 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
Feb, 1..... 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 58,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 63,100,000 
May 1..... 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
June 1.... 59,235,000 80,511,000 65,900,000 
Week ending— 
July 3..... 39,900,000 66,386,000 53,300,000 
July 10.... 37,384,000 55,055,000 50,300,000 
July 17.... 35,731,000 655,225,000 652,300,000 
July 24.... 33,885,000 58,507,000 47,700,000 
July 31.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 April 1....192,552,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 May 1 ....169,746,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 June 1....136,411,000 
Oct. 1....146,505,000 Week ending— 
Nov. 1....170,175,000 July 3 ....109,686,000 
Dec. 1....200,394,000 July 10 ...105,355,000 
1926— July 17 ...107,525,000 
Jan. 1....218,821,000 July 24 ...106,207,000 
Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 July 31 ...110,649,000 


Mch. 1....210,319,000 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship its and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Aug. 7, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .2,3041,910 613 765 2,118 2,130 
Kansas City. .7,025 2,540 1,773 9979,968 2,996 





Chicago ..... 4,907 2,013 1,409 8385 “6 + 
New York ... 6621,479 473 865 785 570 
eae 3 1 ee 19 3 10 
Baltimore .... 967 364 392 4821,891 4,134 
Philadelphia . 585 399 648 2421,115 1,349 
Milwaukee ... 437 191 462 24 it a 
tNashville ... 531 440 25 8 476 612 


Dul.-Superior 1,293 226 617 1,1011,800 2,403 
yee 1,568 3867 17 9 os ee 
*Buffalo .....2,943 3,738 228 «. 2,426 4,842 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Aug. 7. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Aug. 7, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 153 67 76 86 299 126 
Kansas City .. 193 383 186 2002,865 827 


Chicago ...... 57 710 1,265 585 sb 
New York ... 31 2 8 oo Sue 37 
MOSOR sc ecsee ee oe ee o* o« 1 
Baltimore .... 6 24 e* = 64 63 
Philadelphia . 6 7 6 10 84 30 
Milwaukee ... 41 101 34 36 a 7 
tNashville ... 178 107 112 78 79 73 
Dul.-Superior . 4 3 «4 ee 9 site 
,. 45 39 23 10 - 

*Buffalo ..... 572 209 -. 8,392 


lake only. Shipments by 
tFigures for 10 days end- 


*Receipts by 
lake and canal. 


ing Aug. 7. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 7, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 187 449 83 2161,891 112 
Kansas City .. 15 24 10 10 5 19 
Oe Paette 150 419 15 61 2 — 
New York ... 179 186 428 493 53 38 
eo o* es -» 110 s® 7 
Baltimore .... .. 29 oe 74 3 29 
Philadelphia < 4 Pa bis 3 31 
Milwaukee ... 116 480 5 26 o” <* 
Dul.-Superior.. 49 300 44 340 190 366 
*Buffalo ..... 920 73 és -- 132 


*Receipts by Shipments by 


lake and canal. 


lake only. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 7, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. 656 1,227 138 438 13,954 12,690 
Kansas City 591,354 39 105 451 944 


Chicago ...1,048 3,560 5981,336 re 
New York.. 195 506 20 110 513 499 
Boston .... 23 118 oe 28390 15 29 
Baltimore... 10 81 80 43 94 


Philadelphia 6 82 67 27 126 171 
Milwaukee... 288 641 57 231 are . 


t+Nashville 226 300 247 163 254 253 
D.-Superior. 7 345 -- 257 8,973 3,157 
Toledo ..... 78 205 47 113 5 ate Fos 
*Buffalo ... 346 662 2,133 1,340 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Aug. 
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€orn *% PRODUCTS 


The advance in corn early last week 
could not be maintained, as it led to 
rofit taking on an extensive scale and, 
~ spite of doubtful news of the crop, 
futures declined. Pressure was put on 
September, owing to the posting of con- 
tract grades of corn at Chicago as out 
of condition. The corn was said to be 
heating, and will be taken out of store 
by its owners. The decline seemed to 
have spent itself early this week, and 
prices advanced on reports of hot, dry 
weather and the fact that the crop in 
general is late and may be damaged by 
early frosts.. A substantial decrease in 
the visible supply also tended to 
strengthen the market. 


St. Lowis—The bullish sentiment that 
has been so prominent in the corn mar- 
ket of late seems to have vanished, de- 
spite frequent complaints of hot, dry 
weather over several important sections 
of the growing belt and the report of a 
moderate amount of corn — been 
sold for export. A fairly good demand 
is noticeable, but offerings are light. Re- 
ceipts last week were 181 cars, against 
189 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Aug. 7: No. 2 corn, 83c bu; No. 2 yellow 
83c@84c, No. 3 yellow 81@82c, No. 4 
yellow 80@8lc, No. 5 yellow 7742@78c, 
No. 6 yellow 7242@15'2c; No. 2 white 
83c, No. 4 white 781c, No. 5 white 76%c, 
No. 6 white 73'/¢: 

New Orleans—Corn was in fair de- 
mand last week. Inquiries for export 
were better, but shipments were not 
large. Quotations, Aug. 5: No. 2 yellow 
corn $1.15 bu, No. 3 $1.14; No. 2 white 
$1.15, No. 3 $1.14; yellow chops, $2.10 
per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.74; stand- 
ard meal, $2.40, in 98's; cream meal, 
$2.50; wheat bran, $1.35 per 100 lbs. 


Memphis.—Business in corn goods is 
small, as most jobbers are fairly well 
protected with contracts for several 
weeks and the interior is not taking sup- 
plies freely. Most mills are asking $4.30 
@4.50 for cream meal, but prices as low 
as $4.15@4.25 were reported on Aug. 5. 
Corn is in limited demand, cash No. 3 
white being quoted at 94c bu and No. 3 
yellow at 92c. The crop in most of this 
territory promises fairly well. 

Kansas City.—Cash prices, Aug. 7: 
white corn, No. 2 824%.@84c bu, No. 3 
811424@82%ec, No. 4 79@8lc; yellow corn, 
No. 2 86@87'2c, No. 8 84@85'2c, No. 4 
82@84c; mixed corn, No. 2 8242.@84c, 
No. 3 81142@82'2c, No. 4 79@81c; cream 
meal, $4.20 bbl, cotton 24’s; hominy feed, 
$32 ton; corn bran, $32. 


Nashville.—Corn trade in the South is 
quiet, movement being light, with the 
market about steady. Quotations, Aug. 
7: No. 2 white 9842c, No. 8 white 97'c; 
No, 2 yellow 9744c, No. 3 yellow 96¥2c. 
Only a fair demand is reported for corn 
meal. Quotations, Aug. 7: bolted, in pa- 
per bags, $1.05@1.10 bu; bulk, $1@1.05. 


Indianapolis.—Cash corn prices broke 
2@4c last week, in line with weakness 
in other grains. Quotations, Aug. 7: No. 
2 white corn 7542@77c bu, No. 2 yellow 
74@75c, and No. 2 mixed 7242@74c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn is relatively the 
steadiest grain in the local market, al- 
though a slight reduction in value was 
noted last week. Receipts are light. In- 
dustries and shippers are buying readily. 
Closing quotations, Aug. 7: No. 2 yellow, 
87@8742c bu; No. 2 white, 8642@87c; 
No, 2 mixed, 85@86c. 


Chicago.—Corn products have been in 
light demand, with buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Local stocks are compara- 
tively low. Prices of corn flour advanced 
early last week, but declined later and 
are practically unchanged. Corn flour 
was quoted, Aug. 7, at $2.20 er 100 lbs, 
corn meal $2.20, cream meal $2.20 and 
hominy $2.20. Corn prices declined with 
futures, although receipts were only 368 
cars against 491 in the previous week 
and 871 last year. Prospects are for an 
increased movement. Corn is selling at 
Buffalo at relatively lower prices than 
at Chicago. No, 2 mixed was quoted 


on Aug. 7 at 824%,@83c, No. 3 at 7éc, 
No. 5 T4ce, No. 6 72c; No. 2 yellow 83% 
@84\%4c, No. 8 82@8244c, No. 4 78@80c, 
No. 5 76@78c; No. 2. white 88%4c, No. 








3 81%@83c, No. 5 7342; sample grade, 
62@70c. 

Minneapolis.—The corn market is slow, 
notwithstanding the light receipts. No. 
2 yellow is quoted at 1@2c bu over the 
Chicago September option, No. 3 yellow 
September price to le over, and No. 4 
yellow 2@4c under. Mixed grades are 
quoted at 3c bu under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 7 
was 83@87c; the closing price on Aug. 
9 was 84@85c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 10 at 
$5.55@5.65 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.45@5.55. 

Baltimore.—Corn was easier last week, 
despite limited offerings and fair de- 
mand. Sales reported were confined to 
a few parcel lots of southern white at 
88@90c bu. Closing prices, Aug. 7: No. 
2 spot, 84c; No. 3 spot, 82c; domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, 91@92c. Corn meal 
is firmer, with more doing at $2.15@2.30 
per 100 lbs, while hominy is also receiv- 
ing some attention at $2.25@2.40. 

Boston.—There was a quiet demand 
for corn last week, with the market fair- 
ly firm. No. 2 yellow, for shipment all- 
rail, was quoted on Aug. 7 at $1.02@ 
1.03 bu, and No. 3 yellow at 99c@$1; 
for lake-and-rail shipment, No. 2 yellow 
was quoted at 99c@$1 and No, 3 yellow 
at 98c@$1. Hominy feed was in good 
demand, with the market easier at $37 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. Gluten feed was 
unchanged at $40.90 ton, in sacks, de- 
mand being slow. There is a good de- 
mand for corn meal, with the market a 
shade lower. Granulated yellow was 
quoted at $2.55 per 100 lbs, and bolted 
yellow at $2.50. 

Philadelphia.—Corn last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, but closed 
dull at a net decline of 1%c. Supplies 
are small. Quotations, Aug. 7: car lots 
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for export, No. 2 yellow 88%4c bid, No. 8 
yellow 86%4c, No. 4 yellow 83%c. Corn 
goods: are in small supply, and fluctua- 
tions in raw material last week seemed 
to have but little effect on them. De- 
mand is moderate, and prices are again 
firmer. Quotations, Aug. 7, in 100-Ib 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, 33@3.20, white cream 
meal, fancy, $3@3.20; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3@3.20. 

Buffalo—Demand for corn was slack 
up to the middle of last week, and the 
inquiry later could be satisfied only with 
lake corn, which buyers did not want. 
There is a good demand for fresh shelled 
corn at firm limits. There is a decidedly 
slack demand for corn products. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 7: cracked corn, $38.50 ton; 
table corn meal, $2.40 per 100 Ibs. 

Liverpool, Eng., July 21—The market 
is steady, with fair demand. Afloat par- 
cels to Liverpool have been firm, owing 
to scarcity of supplies on = Ship- 
ments have dropped sharply, largely due 
to recent disputes between Argentine ex- 
— and brokers, but as these traders 

ave now settled their differences, the 
quantities shipped from the River Plate 
should again increase. Arrivals have to- 
taled 256,000 qrs, which should substan- 
tially replenish stocks. Owing to the 
British government prohibiting meat im- 
ports from the Continent, it appears like- 
ly that the raising and fattening of cat- 
tle and pigs will receive much encourage- 
ment, and this should result in a greater 
consumptive demand for corn and other 
feedingstuffs. 

Montreal——Corn is quiet, and prices 
are unchanged, American No. 3 yellow 
being quoted on Aug. 6 at 89c bu, ex- 
store. Granulated corn meal remains at 
$3 per 98 lbs, and white corn flour still 
is sold in small lots to bakers at $83@3.05 
per 98 lbs. 
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In spite of the fact that there were 
some disconcerting rumors prevalent in 
the market regarding the flax crop last 
week, and the fear that the lateness of 
the crop may result in its being damaged 
by frost, freer offerings from the country 
caused a decline in the futures. The 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., linseed 
crusher, Minneapolis, states that it be- 
lieves that frequent showers, warm weath- 
er and no frost for the next 30 days will 
be necessary if the same amount of flax- 
seed is to be produced as was harvested 
last year. In Canada, conditions are very 
spotted, and the lack of moisture is be- 
ing severely felt. On the other hand, re- 
ports from Argentina indicate that plant- 
ing is progressing favorably there. 

Duluth.—Except for mild spells of ac- 
tivity by a few traders, flaxseed was 
neglected last week. Considering the 
slow conditions, a little trade passed 
in the near deliveries, but next to noth- 
ing in the more deferred issues, Prices 
tended lower. Owing to the meager re- 
ceipts, crushers could secure only lim- 
ited supplies. Spreads on the No. 1 spot 
and to arrive are holding steady. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth———, 





Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 3...$2.47% 2.46% 2.48 2.48 2.49 
Aug. 4... 2.46% 2.46 2.47 2.47 2.48 
Aug. 5... 2.48% 2.47% 2.48% 2.48% 2.48% 
Aug. 6... 2.48% 2.47% 2.48% 2.48% 2.49 
Aug. 7 . 2.46 2.46 2.46% 2.46% 2.47% 
Aug. 9 2.45% 2.44% 2.456% 2.45% 2.46% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 7, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1926-26 1924-26 1926-26 1924-25 
‘ Py 











Minneapolis .. 10,257 14,121 2,732 3,592 
Duluth ...... 9,490 16,732 8,240 15,268 
Totals ...... 19,747 30,853 10,972 18,860 


Chicago.—Demand for linseed meal 
continues quiet, and offerings are ex- 
tremely limited, as mills are oversold. 
Prices have declined about $1, due to 
weakness in the Northwest. Linseed 
meal was quoted, Aug. 7, at $48.50@49 
ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee —Demand for linseed meal 
is rather small, although offerings are 





not heavy enough to cause much pres- 
sure. However, ruling prices have 
sagged $1, both for spot and future ship- 
ment, which development has elicited a 
little more interest. Quotation, Aug. 7, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48@49 ton. 

Buffalo.—While there is not a heavy 
supply of linseed meal on the market, 
demand continues steady and _ prices 
practically unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
7: linseed meal, 34 per cent $49.50 ton, 
81 and 32 per cent $47. 

Boston.—Demand for linseed meal was 
quiet last week, with a lower range of 
prices. The market is easy. Thirty-two 
per cent meal for shipment from Buf- 
falo was quoted on Aug. 7 at $50.70 
ton, in sacks, Boston points, with ship- 
ment from Edgewater at $50@51. Buf- 
falo is offering 34 per cent meal, Boston 
points, at $53.70. Local stocks are light, 
and there is little disposition to renew 
supplies. 

Pittsburgh.—The linseed meal market 
was brisk last week, with prices held 
firmly. Stocks are reported light. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 7, $50.70 ton. 

Toronto.—Prices of linseed meal have 
not changed. A fair amount is being 
sold. On Aug. 7, quotations were $54.25 
@56.25 ton, in car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Winnipeg—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal is normal for the time of year. 
Quotations, Aug. 7: oil cake, in bags, 
$42 ton, and meal $44. Very little inter- 
est has been shown in cash flaxseed, and 
prices have lost ground, closing Aug. 7 
at $2.10% bu. 

Liverpool, Eng., July 21.—Linseed 
cakes are dearer, home made having ad- 
vanced 5s ton this week. American are 
offered at £10 7s 6d, but only £10 3s 9d 
was bid. Argentine are out of line at 
£11 2s 6d. 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 7, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 55 47 15 21 417 188 
Chicago ...... 15 2 es 1 és os 
Dul.-Superior. 5 6 1 153 646 301 
*Buffalo ..... oe 62 e's ee oe ee 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 





Italy is the largest rice producer in 
Europe. 






RYE PRODUCTS _ 


Minneapolis.—There is very little ac- 
tivity in rye flour. The futures are stil] 
higher than spot and, with a carrying 
charge that cannot be avoided, there is 
no incentive for buyers to book ahead, 
Pure white is quoted at $5.55@5.95 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium at $5.20@5.40, and pure dark 
at $4@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,162 bbls flour, compared with 
11,119 the previous week. 

Duluth.—Sales of rye flour are rare to 
the outside trade. Eastern buyers can- 
not be induced to show interest. ‘he 
local trade is taking normal quantities. 
Quotations, Aug. 7, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6.30 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.70; No. 3 dark, $3.95; No. 5 
blend, $6.15; No. 8 rye, $5. 

Chicago.—Rye flour business with bro- 
kers is very dull. A few purchases have 
been made to cover urgent needs, but 
the trade is awaiting lower prices on 
new crop flour. Several mill quotations 
have been received on the latter, but 
these do not seem to meet with buyers’ 
views. Local mills, on the other ha:d, 
report a very good business on old ci op 
flour with the central and eastern sta‘es. 
The local output totaled 9,000 bbls | st 
week, compared with 8,000 in the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted Aug. 7 
at $6@640 bbl, jute, medium $5.7°@ 
6.10, and dark $4.25@4.60. 

Milwaukee——A material reduction in 
the value of rye and rye products with 
the general softening of the grain mar- 
ket has served merely to keep customers 
of rye flour mills on the anxious svat, 
awaiting further developments.  Szles 
are still very slow, although it is be- 
lieved that buyers are coming to realize 
the justice of the attitude of mills in re- 
fusing to sell unless the price reflects 
some profit. The number of those who 
apparently have been glad to sell at al- 
most any price in order to keep the 
wheels turning is dwindling rapidly, and 
buyers of rye flour are obliged to make a 
much greater effort to get acceptance of 
their bids. New Wisconsin rye is prov- 
ing earlier claims of unusual quality. 
Quotations, Aug. 7: fancy patent $6.35 
@6.50 bbl, pure white $6.10@6.35, me- 
dium $5.90@6.15, pure dark $4.25@4.50, 
and ordinary dark $3.95@4.15, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


New York.—Early last week there was 
a little flurry of buying of rye flour, but 
this soon quieted down to dull routine. 
Prices, Aug. 7, white patent $6.75@7 
bbl, jute. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply, and the market rules steady. 
Quotations, Aug. 7, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 100-Ib jute sacks: white $7@7.25; me- 
dium, $6.75@7; dark, $6.50@6.75. 

Buffalo—tThere is a steady demand 
for rye flour, with demand principally 
for the medium grade. White rye flour 
was offered on Aug. 7 at $6.90@6.95 bbl, 
dark at $4.70@4.75, and medium at $6.50 
@6.60, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Buffalo. 

Pittsburgh.—Inquiry for rye flour was 
light last week, and little interest was 
shown in quotations by consumers. Most 
rye bread bakers are purchasing on 4 
hand-to-mouth basis. Suotations Aug. 
7: pure white $6.50@7 bbl, medium $3.50 
@6, and dark $4@4.50. 

Baltimore——The rye flour market is 
featureless, in the absence of either de- 
mand or trading. Nominal quotat ons 
on Aug. 7: white patent, $6.50@6.75 bl; 
dark, $4.65@4.90. 

Boston.—A dull market for rye four 
was reported last week, with prices lower 
and few sales reported. Choice white 
patents were quoted on Aug. 7 at “7@ 
7.15 bbl, in sacks, with standard patents 
at $6.80@6.95; dark rye is a shade lover, 
with the market dull at $5@5.05 bbi, in 
sacks. 





The poultry industry yields the farm- 
ers of the United States more than the 
wheat crop does. In 1923 it was estimat- 
ed that the income received by Ameri- 
can farmers from poultry was more than 
$320,000,000 greater than that reccived 
from the cultivation of wheat. 
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_ CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD | 
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United States Crop Report Is Bearish 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 10.—(Special Telegram)—Contrary to previous 
forecasts, the monthly crop forecast issued today by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates all United States wheat at more than the 
five-year average, the total being 839,201,000 bus, compared with the average 
of 802,000,000, and last year’s 666,000,000. 

The report says: “General improvement in the prospects for nearly all 
crops except corn, oats and hay occurred during July, chiefly as a result of 
somewhat better moisture conditions in the latter part of the month. On Aug. 
1 the composite condition of all crops was 4.2 per cent below the 10-year 


iverage condition of crops on this date. 
When allowance is made for the upward trend in 


22 per cent since July 1. 


This represents an improvement of 


the yield per acre of several important crops, the present outlook is for 
yields 2.8 per cent below the average yield during the last 10 years. 

The winter wheat estimate is 626,482,000 bus, spring wheat 212,719,000, 
including 48,459,000 durum, corn 2,576,936,000, oats 1,311,159,000, barley 191,- 
‘058,000, rye 41,870,000, rice 40,543,000, flaxseed 19,000,000. 


GENERAL RAINS GREATLY 
SENEFIT CANADIAN CROPS 


Wixnrec, Man.—Rain fell over the 
major portion of the Canadian West last 
wee. and crop prospects now are con- 
sider bly brighter than they were a week 
ago. There is no doubt that the intense 
heat which prevailed during the last two 
weeks of July took heavy toll of the 
prairie wheat yield, and that, in many 
insta:.ces, the recent rains have come too 
late o benefit a large proportion of the 
crop. Nevertheless, the moisture received 
will prove of the greatest help to late 
sown wheat, as well as to coarse grains. 

Considerable cutting is being done in 
the prairie provinces. Particularly in 
Manitoba is harvesting early, and yields 
in this province are extremely satisfac- 
tory. In some districts the recent rain 
was accompanied by hail, which did se- 
rious damage to individual crops. Bran- 
don and Portage la Prairie were points 
in Manitoba that suffered from hail, and 
also parts of southern Saskatchewan. 

With the receipt of samples of splen- 
did wheat from various parts of the coun- 
try and reports of satisfactory yields 
from points where harvesting is particu- 
larly well ahead, fears as to the outcome 
of the 1926 crop have been more or less 
allayed. The more pessimistic estimates 
have been hastily revised to meet the un- 
doubted improvement in general crop 
conditions, while those who foretold a 
better than average yield are trium- 
phantly reiterating their original figures. 
Probably those estimates which strike the 
happy medium will prove to be nearest 
the ultimate yield. 

Western Canada’s wheat crop has one 
further hazard to face before it can be 
accounted safe. If the weather is wet 
during the threshing season, further 
heavy depreciation is possible. With the 
heat wave broken and ample precipita- 
tion at practically every point in the 
West, present conditions justify the ex- 
pectation of a wheat yield of from 335,- 
000,000 to 840,000,000 bus for the three 
prairie provinces. 





Eastern Canadian Crops Prosper 

Toronto, Ont.—Ontario has had an- 
other week of good weather, and excel- 
lent progress has been made with har- 
vesting of wheat and other grains. A 
report on crop conditions in this province 
issued by the dominion bureau of statis- 
tics last week gives the following details: 
“Win'er wheat has made a remarkable 
recovery and, where the stand survived 
the winter, the yield will be heavy. Cut- 
ting is general in southwestern Ontario, 
and threshing has been commenced. 
While the yield will be considerably low- 
er thin last year, occasional fields may 
thres) 50 bus to the acre. Haying has 
been airly well finished in western On- 
tario, and is well advanced in eastern 
districts. While the yield is below the 
avernve, weather conditions have been 
€xce'lont for harvesting. On the average, 
the s:vaw will be rather short for spring 
grains, and it is too early to predict 
yiel, as filling has not been completed. 
The stand, however, seems about aver- 


Tueovore M. Knapren. 


age. The warm weather of the past two 
weeks has hastened ripening, particular- 
ly in dry areas. Field corn is late, and 
the stands are patchy on account of poor 
seed, unfavorable weather in the early 
stages and insect injury. The weather of 
the past two weeks has been favorable, 
there has been excellent growth, and the 
crop generally shows good color and 
vigor.” 


Final Report of Manitoba’s Acreage 

Wiynirec, Man.—The Manitoba de- 
partment of agriculture has issued its 
final estimate of acreages in this prov- 
ince. The total wheat acreage this year 
is shown as 2,210,737, compared with 
2,220,100 in 1925. Oats and barley also 
show a decrease, being respectively 1,838,- 
502 and 1,841,835 acres. Flaxseed shows 
an increase of 61,728 acres, the total for 
this grain being 217,378. Foth fall and 
spring rye show a decrease, compared to 
last year’s figures. The aggregate acre- 
age sown to these six grains in Manitoba 
shows a decrease of about 2 per cent, 
compared with last season. 








Yield Disappointing in Oregon 

Porttanp, Orecon.—The threshing of 
small grain is complete in some sections 
of Oregon and is making good progress 
elsewhere. Some good yields are report- 
ed, but in many places the results are 
disappointing. Irrigated corn is doing 
well and in the milder districts is well 
eared, but much unirrigated corn is suf- 
fering from drouth. 


Italian Wheat Crop Forecast 

The Italian wheat crop for 1926 has 
been forecast at 205,285,000 bus, accord- 
ing to a cable received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. Although this is a de- 
crease of 35,559,000 bus from last year’s 
good harvest, it is still above the average 
for the past five years. The old crop 
wheat is said to be exhausted. 

Italy’s wheat requirements for all pur- 
poses for the past five years have been 
about 300,000,000 bus a year, so imports 
for the coming season may be expected 
to reach about 95,000,000. 





Spotted Crop in Northwest 

MINNEAPOLIS, M1inn.—Harvesting is 
well advanced throughout the Northwest, 
but not enough threshing has been done 
to gauge the probable average yield. 
Throughout southern Minnesota, where 
conditions were good, yields are better 
than most of the rest of the territory. 
Some deterioration is reported from 
North Dakota on account of the recent 
hot wave. Black rust is also reported 
from a number of points in North Da- 
kota, but the crop was too far advanced 
for this to do much damage. Never be- 
fore was the crop in this territory so 
uneven and spotted, but it still is be- 
lieved that the final outcome will be bet- 
ter than reported. 


German Condition Better Than Expected 
Hamesore, Germany, July 17.—Accord- 
ing to the report of the statistical de- 
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partment, the rainy weather prevailing 
till the end of June caused serious dam- 
age. In certain parts of the empire floods 
destroyed a large part of the crops, al- 
though on elevated areas the heavy rains 
exercised a favorable influence. When 
the rains stopped, a general improve- 
ment set in. 

In spite of expectations to the con- 
trary, however, the condition of the ce- 
real crops may be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. Winter crops are below the esti- 
mates of a year ago, while spring crops 
are above those of 1925. 


Conditions Good in Holland 
AmsrerpamM, Hottanp, July 19.—The 
weather keeps fine, and all that could be 
wished for the crops. Conditions are 
above the average, and in some instances 
the outlook is exceedingly good. 





ARMY FLOUR CONTRACTS LET 

Cuicaco, Inr.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
Chicago, recently awarded contracts for 
the supply of over 5,000,000 Ibs flour for 
use in the various army camps through- 
out the country. The Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., received the bulk of 
the business. Other milling companies 
sharing in the awards: Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla; Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City; Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co; Tri-State Milling 
& Elevator Co., Belle Fourche, S. D; 
Wichita Milling & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Prices bid by the success- 
ful mills ranged 3.03@3.975c Ib. 





I. B. JOHNSTON MOVES HIS OFFICE 

Cuicaco, Int.—Ira B. Johnston, Chi- 
cago representative of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, who has been 
located at 1330 West Congress Street for 
many years, has moved his offices to 
Room 527, America Fore Building, 844 
Rush Street. Several other firms have 
their offices in this building, among whom 
are C. W. Dilworth, Kelly Flour Co., 
Bay State Milling Co., and John Reget, 
Jr. The Purity Bakeries Corporation 
also has offices there. 





GALVESTON WHEAT CLEARANCES 

Galveston reports show that export 
wheat clearances during July totaled 11,- 
118,437 bus. It was estimated that the 
total of the season’s wheat handled there 
was 13,500,000 bus. July receipts for 
the month were 15,189 cars. The month’s 
export record was surpassed in recent 
years only by that of August, 1921, when 
15,265,476 bus were handled. 





NEW WHEAT HELPS PENNSYLVANIA 

Strate Coriecr, Pa. — Pennsylvania 
farmers this year are richer by 1,000,000 
bus wheat off the same acreage than they 
were six years ago, because of the Penn- 
sylvania 44 wheat introduced in 1921 by 
the Pennsylvania State College. One 
sixth of the total wheat acreage in the 
state was planted this year with the 44 
variety, which has shown a steady ten- 
dency to yield at least 5 bus acre more 
than the ordinary varieties grown in 
Pennsylania prior to 1921. 





DURUM ACREAGE REDUCED 
The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the durum acreage of Minnesota, 
the two Dakotas and Montana for 1926 
at 29.9 per cent of the spring wheat 
acreage,—a little less than the seven- 
year average of 30.6 per cent. 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in May and 
June, 1926, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000's omitted): 











May June 

Maine and New Hampshire.. 1 1 
VEUUMOME wn cscwodscesadegece 8 3 
err 2 es 
Ee Sos 50s 60s ebs ap wanees 4 138 
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San Francisco so €6 226 
Washington 16 43 
po): err 33 65 
Duluth-Superior ..........+. 5 2 
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) SAPP e Le eee ee 392 259 
CEES ewe cctgb dane as oeace 113 149 
PERO TRIOS co cicccndcccciuces oa 
BOCAS occcsccvccecisovoos 1,706 1,722 





RANSPORTATION 


LOWER GRAIN RATE 
BEFORE COMMISSION 


Support and Protest Reach Washington Fol- 
lowing Announcement of New Freight 
Schedule in Northwest 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 10.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—With the Soo Line 
backing the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad in the matter of the proposed 
6c grain rate reduction from northwest- 
ern to eastern points, and a flood of 
approving and imposing documents ar- 
riving, the suspension board of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced yesterday that no action result- 
ing in investigation and suspension or- 
ders would be taken before Aug. 20. 

Official Montana, North Dakota and 
Minnesota are supporting Minneapolis 
in the rate controversy. Chairman Mil- 
holland, of the North Dakota Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, has filed letters 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion urging that body to sustain the Soo 
Line and Minneapolis & St. Louis tariffs. 
The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission also favors the reductions. 

Simultaneously, the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, through its transportation 
commissioner, W. R. Scott, has submit- 
ted a brief opposing the new rates, and 
R. M. Collyer, classification officer of the 
Eastern Trunk Line carriers, has filed 
a protest on behalf of his principals. 
Some minor contributions have been filed 
also, and many more are expected from 
both sides. 

* . 

Chairman Milholland’s statement of 
reasons why the new rates should be 
sustained by the Commission may be 
summarized as follows: 

First—That the M. & St. L. rate is in 
conformity with the spirit of the Hoch- 
Smith joint congressional resolution, 
which aims at a reduction of rates on 
agricultural products. 

Second—That the grain rates from 
practically all points in North Dakota 
are the same to Minneapolis and Duluth, 
and that nearly all wheat shipped from 
the state to those markets is reshipped 
from them, either as flour or in its orig- 
inal state, to eastern destinations. 

Third—That continued competition be- 
tween Minneapolis and Duluth for North 
Dakota wheat is highly desirable and in 
the interests of the farmers, because it 
tends to secure for them that price pre- 
mium which the high quality of their 
wheat should command. 

Fourth—That it is essential to the wel- 
fare of the North Dakota wheat pro- 
ducers that the milling interests of Min- 
neapolis be sustained, on account of the 
competitive market they support and the 
near-by supply of mill products that 
they furnish. 

Fifth—That the proposed reduction is 
highly desirable for the milling industry 
of North Dakota, because it lowers the 
all-rail rate to important eastern con- 
suming points of North Dakota grain 
and grain products. , 

The Montana railroad commission has 
informed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the proposed rate would be 
a big saving to Montana. 

“Montana will produce this year the 
largest crop of wheat in its history,” the 
Montana commission says, “and present 
indications are that the aggregate yield 
of spring and winter wheat will reach 
75,000,000 bus, or 24,000,000 in excess of 
its previous banner year. Therefore, 
Montana is deeply interested in any re- 
duction of freight rates applicable to 
wheat and wheat products. The greater 
portion of Montana’s wheat crop moves 
to the large consuming markets of the 
East. Some, of course, is milled in Mon- 
tana, and is shipped as flour and other 
products to the same markets. Any re- 
duction of the freight rate is, therefore, 
of great benefit to the millers as well as 
to the grower of wheat, since it is well 
known that freight rates are an impor- 
tant factor in the sale and distribution 
of these basic commodities.” 


THE KANSAS CITY VIEW 


The Kansas City Board of Trade ar- 
gues that Minneapolis already enjoys a 
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442c differential, and that the proposed 
rate is a radical departure from the 
basic rate structure, in that it is lower 
than combined rates which it aims to 
supersede, 

It is observed that Kansas ree is the 
third milling center of the United States, 
having a flour output in 1925 of 5,410,- 
714 bbls, compared with 12,059,557 for 
Minneapolis and 9,458,142 for Buffalo. 
It is declared that competition between 
these three centers is keen and active, 
and that if Minneapolis is entitled to the 
proposed reduction, Kansas City is en- 
titled to be placed on a parity with its 
northern competitor. East of Chicago, 
shipments from the two cities move over 
the same rail routes, and to Chicago the 
grades and curvatures and volumes of 
traffic are-equal. Nevertheless, if the 
proposed rates become effective Kansas 
City will suffer a handicap of 10.5¢ to 
eastern points, “a handicap which cannot 
fail to eliminate Kansas City millers 
from participation in the said destination 
territory, which is the largest and most 
important flour consuming territory in 
the United States, because of the density 
of population. To eliminate or sub- 
stantially curtail the business of the 
Kansas City mills in said See would 
have an extremely detrimental effect 
upon their business.” Moreover, it is 
contended that, since the territory of 
origin of the new rates is the very region 
from which Minneapolis derives its 
wheat, they will insure Minneapolis en- 
joying the reduction on its entire busi- 
ness in the eastern territory under con- 
sideration. a te 

The Kansas City protest then explains 
that the only reason given for rates fa- 
voring Minneapolis mills is the supposed 
advantage the lake route gives Buffalo 
mills in respect to wheat. It is contend- 
ed that this reason is much overrated, 
and in support of that contention it is 
remarked that the wheat moving down 
the lakes from Duluth is largely durum, 
not suitable for bread flour and intended 
for export; and that of the hard wheat 
actually shipped from Duluth the larger 
part is low grade, also intended for ex- 
port, routed via Duluth by Minneapolis 
millers and grain merchants. Again, the 
size of the receipts of grain at Minne- 
apolis in past years demonstrates Min- 
neapolis’ ability to compete with Buffalo 
under present rates. Both Minneapolis 
and Kansas City flour have to compete 
with Buffalo, and, consequently, any ad- 
vantage to Minneapolis will result in a 
differential that will be reflected in lower 
wheat prices in the Southwest. Thus the 
northwestern grain producers would gain 
an advantage over the southwestern 
farmers. By way of example it is stated 
that, under the proposed rates on wheat 
originating at Lake Park, Minn., Min- 
neapolis would have an advantage to 
New York, under the proposed rates, 
over Kansas City on wheat originating 
at Salina, Kansas, of 14.5c per 100 lbs, 
the distances of Lake Park and Salina 
being practically the same from New 
York. Five decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are cited as sus- 
taining the Kansas City contention. 


THE RAILWAY'S ARGUMENT 


The argument of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway in support of its pro- 
posed reduction—submitted in a letter 
by G. A. Werlich, assistant general 
freight agent—includes a historical re- 
view which traces the present alleged 
disadvantage of Minneapolis back to the 
increased rates of 1920, which so widened 
the differential over the lake-and-rail 
route as “practically to exclude Minne- 
apolis” from shipping all-rail to eastern 
trunk line points. As a result the Min- 
neapolis market and market interests 
faced such a situation that, regardless 
of their great elevator storage capacity 
and their complete grain handling or- 
ganization, they were unable to obtain 
grain from the northwestern territory, 
though in the org the largest grain 
movement from that region was normally 
to Minneapolis, and the grain moved, in- 
stead, to Duluth. The result was detri- 
mental to Minneapolis and also to the 
all-rail carriers. Mr. Werlich holds that 
the right of the carriers to meet the lake 
route water competition is clearly de- 
fined in the Commission decisions in the 
case of the Commercial Club of Superior, 
Wis., against the Great Northern Rail- 
way, which held that the affected carrier 





need not wait before taking remedial 
action until the diversion of an impor- 
tant volume of traffic actually has oc- 
curred, This view is —— to be sup- 
ported by the case of Bulte Milling Co. 
vs. the Chicago & Alton Railroad and 
by that of the Kentucky Wagon Co. vs. 
the Illinois Central Railway Co. Mr. 
Werlich asks the Commission to take no 
action that will in any way prevent his 
company from presenting all the facts 
and conditions in support of the pro- 
posed tariffs. He adds that his company 
is growing apprehensive-about the de- 
cline of the all-rail business, that the 
Commission is presumably interested in 
restoring the volume of such business, 
and that he has assurances from Minne- 
apolis shippers that the proposed rates, 
“while only partially equalizing the pres- 
ent rate disadvantage, will result in very 
materially increasing the volume of busi- 
ness.” 

In support of assertions regarding di- 
version of business from Minneapolis, 
Mr. Werlich points out that in 1917 Du- 
luth received and shipped only 36,886,441 
bus grain and flaxseed, and in 1924 re- 
ceived 196,374,356. In 1924 Duluth-Su- 
perior shipped 172,930,553 bus, of which 
51,069,127 were spring wheat destined to 
lake ports. 

SUPPORT FROM THE NORTHWEST 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
representing the Civic and Commerce 
Association and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, has petitioned the Commission to 
grant the request of the carriers, and in 
this has the support of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills, the North Dakota 
Board of Railway Commissioners, the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of Montana, and a large num- 
ber of business organizations, including 
the North Dakota Fair Freight Asso- 
ciation, the Bismarck, Mandan and 
Jamestown chambers of commerce, the 
Minot Civic and Commerce Association, 
and the Commercial Club of Valley City, 
N. D. 

These various organizations have urged 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the importance of the proposed reduction 
in rates to the Northwest as a whole. 
They declare that the mills of Minne- 
apolis have been forced to work under 
great rate disadvantages, and in support 
of this assertion give comparisons for 
several years past. In 1917, the disad- 
vantage or freight rate difference against 
the Twin Cities on flour milled from 
northwestern wheat and shipped all-rail 
to New York is stated to have been 7.44c 
per 100 lbs, compared with wheat from 
Duluth-Superior shipped via the lakes, 
milled at Buffalo and reshipped to New 
York. . The disadvantage at present is 
said to be 15.24c per 100 lbs, or over 30c 
bbl. Under the proposed reduction, the 
disadvantage against Minneapolis and in 
favor of Duluth-Superior would still, it 
is claimed, be 9.24c on flour and 12.07c 
on wheat, or more than in 1917, but the 
reduction would better enable northwest- 
ern millers to compete with Buffalo and 
other eastern points. 

The immense elevator capacity at Min- 
neapolis, it is pointed out, was built up 
during years when the rate adjustment 
permitted grain from the Northwest to 
move via all-rail routes at rates which 
partially equalized the competition of the 
low transportation costs from Duluth- 
Superior via water-and-rail routes to the 
East. A partial restoration of this con- 
dition is deemed highly desirable, not 
only that Minneapolis may continue to 
function as a grain market, to the ben- 
efit of the immense farming area that it 
serves, but that the all-rail carriers, 
which have in the past depended upon 
this grain tonnage moving to the East 
for a substantial proportion of their 
revenues, may enjoy the traffic. 

The flour mills at Minneapoils, state 
the rate proponents, have operated only 
about 50 per cent capacity during the 
past year, while the output of mills at 
Buffalo and other Lake Erie ports has 
increased. Milling in the Northwest was 
built up under a rate adjustment which 
permitted the mills to draw grain from 
the Northwest and forward the products 
to the large consuming markets in the 
East, in competition with Buffalo and 
other eastern points which had low trans- 
portation costs on grain from Duluth via 
the lakes. A rate adjustment which 
excludes the northwestern miller from 
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eastern markets will, it is urged, further 
curtail the milling industry in spring 
wheat . territory. 

To the argument of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade that the bulk of the 
wheat moving via the lakes from Duluth- 
Superior is largely durum, the rate pro- 
ponents in the Northwest reply that dur- 
ing the 1925 lake season, Duluth shipped 
49,712,000 bus wheat to Buffalo seas, 
of which 14,834,000 were durum. The 
total lake shipments from Duluth-Su- 
perior in 1925 to American and Cana- 
dian ports are stated to have been 66,- 
166,000 bus wheat, of which 24,656,000 
were durum. 

The Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, claiming to represent “46,000 farm 
homes,” has sent a letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, through J. 
F. Reed, president, supporting both the 
Soo Line and M. & St. L. reductions. 

“The proposed reduction of freight 
rates on through shipments of grain, 
etc., from the Twin Cities to the heavy 
consuming centers of the East,” says the 
Farm Bureau, “will be largely if not 
wholly reflected back to the producers of 
grain in this producing area. Any ad- 
justment that will tend to reduce pro- 
duction of distributing costs to these 
producers is at this time most sorely 
needed.” 

It is further argued that, in addition 
to the grain price benefits, the larger 
amount of byproducts available from a 
more prosperous milling industry at 
home will benefit the rapidly developing 
dairying industry in the affected area. 

PROTEST PETITIONS FILED 

On the other side, R. N. Collyer, rep- 
resenting the Central Freight Associa- 
tion, the Trunk Line Association, the 
New England Freight Association and 
nine malting, brewing and milling groups 
of Milwaukee, Manitowoc and other lake 
points, has filed protest petitions. 

The carriers demand a hearing, and 
charge the M. & St. L. with “unfair 
practice” in naming them as participat- 
ing carriers in the proposed reduction, 
whereas they notified the M. & St. L. 
after a conference at Chicago, Nov. 19, 
last, that they would not concur in the 
reduction. The eastern roads support 
the charge of unfairness with a chrono- 
logical account of events leading up to 
the M. & St. L. tariff. As to the merits 
of the proposed M. & St. L. and Soo 
rates, the eastern carriers declare that 
they are opposed to wise and long- 
established rate making principles and 
the policy of the transportation act, and 
that if adopted they eventually will re- 
sult in competitive reductions that will 
leave Minneapolis relatively just where 
it is now, with loss to the carriers and 
benefit to nobody. 

Tueopore M. Knapren. 


Small Lake Grain Movement 

CieveLaNnD, Onto.—The Great Lakes 
grain movement is light, and most of the 
freighters are taking ore cargoes on the 
downbound trip. Brokers in Cleveland 
and vessel owners do not anticipate much 
increase in the grain movement for sev- 
eral weeks. Some for next week’s load- 
ing was offered at Chicago on Aug. 5 
at 3c bu for Buffalo, but shippers at the 
Head of the Lakes are not in the market 
for tonnage and no charters have been 
reported for some time. 

A freighter that will take 100,000 bus 
was chartered this week at Milwaukee 
for Buffalo, the rate being 3c bu, and 
the indications are that small carriers 
will take most of the grain sent out from 
Lake Michigan ports during the next 
few weeks. 

The movement from Fort William and 
Port Arthur is not heavy enough to take 
care of the Canadian tonnage, as vessels 
of that class are on the waiting list. 
Reports from Buffalo show a rather 
small line up of grain carriers. 

Cleveland grain brokers report consid- 
erable delay in grain laden vessels at 
Montreal, caused by a shortage in ocean 
tonnage because of the miners’ strike in 
England. Most of the English vessels 
are carrying coal from American ports, 
and the elevators which usually furnish 
grain cargoes to these vessels are 
plugged up with stocks, 


Fort William Trackage Extended 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific 
Railway has built and put into service 
eight additional miles of yard trackage 
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at Fort William, where three months ago 
houses were standing. The work was 
hurried so as to be completed in time 
for the rush of new crop grain. The 
addition now gives Fort William a total 
of 125 miles feeding the storage grain 
ye before shipment down the Great 
sakes. 


Little Demand for Tonnage 

Do.vutn, Mixn.—A few small lots of 
wheat were chartered to go by vessel to 
the East last week, but business is so 
slow that there is almost no demand for 
tonnage. The rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is nominally 8c bu. Winter 
wheat is being accumulated here, com- 
ing from Missouri River points, and 
later will go out by boat to mills in the 
East, but there is no demand for Duluth 
wheat or coarse grains. 


New Orleans Grain Rates Protested 

New Oreans, La.—The protest start- 
ed by W. L. Richeson and James Thom- 
as, grain men of New Orleans, has e- 
sulted in awakening the entire city to 
the fact that unless there is concerted 
action, not only the grain business, but 
virtually every other line, will be crip- 
pled severely by reason of what are |e- 
lieved to be unjust rulings of the Int-r- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The protests of Mr. Richeson and Mr, 
Thomas culminated in a mass meeting on 
Aug. 4 at the Roosevelt Hotel, at ~ ch 
the resources and influence of 400 bvusi- 
ness, civic and official interests of New 
Orleans and Louisiana were pledged to 
fight to a finish the present unjust export 
grain rates. : 

Bankers, cotton men, and others iden- 
tified with many trades, were in atte:d- 
ance, and spoke bitterly against the Rvck 
Island road. They accused officials of 
this line of contributing greatly to the 
tremendous loss sustained by the port of 
New Orleans during July, when grain 
shipments which should have been rout- 
ed through this port were sent to Gal- 
veston and other Texas ports. It was 
estimated that this routing of grain cost 
the port of New Orleans approximately 
$2,000,000. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


A better demand from the East for 
flour was the feature of the market last 
week. The bookings were made on 
breaks. Buyers are proceeding cautious- 
ly. Clear flour is in demand, sales total- 
ing more than is available. Prices of 
patent were reduced 25c bbl. 

The declines in durum wheat brought 
in flour buyers, some booking lightly and 
others in a large way, but purchases did 
not much more than cover current needs. 
The general attitude of marking time 
until new crop prospects are more clear- 
ly determined continues. 

Quotations, Aug. 7, at Duluth-Superi- 
or, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 





1926 1925 
First patent ......... $9.85@9.50 $9.00@%.25 
Second patent ....... 8.90@9.35 8.75@".00 
First clear, jute...... 7.45@7.60 8.25@3.50 
Second clear, jute ... 6.20@6.45 7.00@7.50 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Pct. of 


bbls activity 
pM SO SPP ee Cee ree 6,930 19 
Previous week .........0% 16,475 44 
ME GD. ide h Na kde se Vive ke 16,625 45 
ZTWO FORPS ANS. < cases ences 10,080 29 


NOTES 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, was here on 
Aug. 7. 

The Duluth Universal mill was cl: sed 
on Aug. 6 for the purpose of installi g 4 
new separator. 

The Duluth Board of Trade has 
amended the contract grades of baley 
to provide for delivery. No. 2 spe-ial 
barley is the contract grade, with No». 1 
deliverable at 2c premium, No. 2 a‘ 5c 
discount, and No. 8 at 8c discount. 

During the crop year closing - uly 
31, 1926, receipts of all grains at Dul ith- 
Superior were 133,369,929 bus, of wich 
130,201,433 were domestic and the re- 
mainder bonded. Shipments were / 22; 
573,174 bus. In the previous year re 
ceipts totaled 203,401,471 bus and ¢‘ip- 
ments 193,824,368, Receipts of wieat 
were 69,649,095 bus, of which 35,680,828 
were spring wheat, 33,485,184 durum and 
483,083 .winter. F. G. Carson. 
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HOLLAND EXPECTS BETTER 
EUROPEAN WHEAT CROP 


AmsrerpaM, Hottann, July 19.—The 
rise in American markets met with little 
response here, for although European 
crop prospects may not be so good as 
they were a little while ago, it is be- 
lieved that results will be better than last 
year, in spite of the reports of damage. 
The local expectation is that prices will 
go lower, and it is difficult to find buy- 
ers interested in forward business. It 
is reported that some home millers have 
been offering flour for fall delivery at a 
considerable discount, and are doing so 
on offers of wheat from Danubian ex- 
poricrs, although the grain will not be 
available for some time. However, it is 
suffi ient indication that an ample sup- 
ply is expected from that section, in 
spite of reports of damage by rain and 
floo 
regards prices, home millers, tak- 
ing <dvantage of the American markets, 
have advanced to $8,80@8.90 per 100 
kilos, and where stocks of flour are very 
low, bakers have had to submit to this 
increase. 

American and Canadian offers are out 
of line. Kansas millers are asking $8.60 
@8.75 for August shipment, while home 
millers are willing to sell ahead at $7.80 
@8. Canadian flours, which only find 
buyers here when their prices are below 
those of American, are actually higher. 
Altogether, foreign flour is neglected, 
and only a decline within the range of 
home millers’ prices will induce our deal- 
ers to give it serious consideration. 


> 





BRITISH FOOD FADDIST 
SUGGESTS TAX ON BREAD 


Lonnon, Ena., July 23.—Last week the 
British Medical Association held its an- 
nual convention at Nottingham, and dur- 
ing a debate on “Food Deficiency and 
Illness,’ one of the doctors included 
white bread in his list of foods lacking 
vitamins. He held that whole meal 
bread should be consumed instead of 
white bread, and that a tax should be 
placed on food that did not contain a 
certain amount of nourishment. Another 
doctor went so far as to say that a tax 
should be placed on white bread. A con- 
frére reported that for several genera- 
tions doctors had been telling people that 
they must take nothing but whole meal 
bread, but those same people grumbled 
when they could not get white bread dur- 
ing the war. 

Sugar was also termed an enemy to 
man by some of these vitamin fanatics. 
One doctor attributed much illness to the 
modern methods of preparing food and 
the demand for highly spiced eatables, 
and recommended a fruit and vegetable 
diet. Fruit and vegetables, however, are 
too expensive in this country for the 
working classes to make them their staple 
diet, and meat and white bread always 
will occupy first place in the menu of 
the most humble households. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene., July 24.—W. B. Wood, 
of the Keystone Securities Corporation, 
Montreal, formerly president of the Do- 
Minion Flour Mills, Ltd., visited this of- 
fice during the week. He and his family 
are touring various parts of the United 
Kingdom, and later expect to visit Paris 
before sailing for home. 

Another visitor from North America 
was EK. §. Miller, of the Miller Cereal 
Mills, Omaha, who was on his first trip 
to London. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Ene., July 21.—The firm tone 
of the wheat market was maintained for 
two days this week, and then the break 
came. Since then trading has fallen off 
very greatly. Whereas a week ago a long 
list of transactions was reported, today 
there are but three mentioned. 

Canadian Flour Believed Dear.—Only 
very small changes are shown in wheat 
values in London, and yet Canadian 
flour is about 6d sack dearer. It is diffi- 
cult for the trader in Mark Lane to un- 
derstand this situation. No doubt there 
is some reasonable explanation, but the 
fact remains that Canadian flour is too 
dear. It is not thought that Canadian 
millers are attempting to hold up prices 
against the trade in the United King- 
dom, as by so doing they would be turn- 
ing their backs to an important trading 
center. It may well be that they are 
experiencing a better and more profitable 
business elsewhere. 

Bearish Feeling Prevalent.—There is 
no inducement to the consumer to pay 
prices asked for early shipment when 
near at hand and landed parcels are of- 
fering at 2s@2s 6d below them. No ef- 
fort has been spared by wheat shippers 
to revive bullish interest, some going so 
far as to estimate the final outturn for 
Canada at 300,000,000 bus, but their 
maneuvers seem to have left the trade 
cold, prices actually moving in favor of 
the buyer. It is realized that Europe 
must look to North America for the bulk 
of its supplies, but notwithstanding the 
heavy calls already made upon that con- 
tinent, the needs have been supplied, and 
in addition the total quantity of wheat on 
passage is greater than it was last year 
at this time. No doubt it has been very 
fortunate for Europe that the American 
winter wheat crop has been so good. 

Flour Quotations—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered for July and August 
shipment at 48@49s, September at 47@ 
48s, October at 45@46s, and November 
at 44@45s. The spot value is 48@49s, 
ex-store. Canadian export patents are 
offered for July and August shipment 
at 46s, September at 45s, October at 
43s and November at 42s, but no business 
has been reported at these figures. The 
spot value is 46s@46s 6d, ex-store. Ca- 
nadian flour manufactured in bond in the 
United States is offered at 47s 3d, c.i.f. 

Kansas flours are seldom quoted, al- 
though it is reported that offers have 
been received at 43s 6d for July-August 
shipment, but no sales have been made. 
Canadian winter wheat 90 per cent pat- 
ent has advanced beyond buyers’ ideas, 
but there are resellers who would accept 
39s 6d, ex-ship. Australian flour has 
been in fairly steady demand for par- 
cels on passage and near at hand at 42s, 
c.i.f. The spot value is 44s, ex-store. 

Plate low grades, owing to reduced 
offerings, have been firmer. Shippers to- 
day would accept 22s 6d, c.if., and 
owing to scarcity on spot, 25s, ex-store, 
has been paid. Minneapolis low grades 
are about 30s, c.i.f., with slow trade. 
Continental low grades have almost dis- 
appeared from the market. 

Home Milled Flour—There ‘is no 
change to report in the official price 
asked by London millers, which remains 
at 51s, delivered, but it is reported that 
all are prepared to accept less for July 
and August. The price for forward de- 
livery remains at 46s for September and 
45s for October, November, and Decem- 


ber, the c.i.f. equivalent being about 41s 
6d and 40s 6d, respectively. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour have 
been heavy this week, with Australia 
again supplying a goodly proportion. 
The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
were: from the United States, Atlantic 
1,520, Pacific 250; Canada, Atlantic 22,- 
077, Pacific 3,000; Australia, 21,710; Ar- 
gentina, 1,431; Continent, 350; coast- 
wise, 1,880. 





LiverPooL, EnG., July 21.—Imported 
flour is firm and out of line. Manitoba 
export patents are quoted at 46s@47s 6d, 
and Australian at 43s 6d@44s. Resellers 
are accepting 2s sack under these prices 
for Manitoba flours, and Is@Is 6d for 
Australian. Low grade flours are firm 
and dearer. American second clears are 
out of line at 29s, August-September. 
Red dog is offered at 25s, August-Sep- 
tember shipment. Argentine low grades 
are firm, but the business is being done 
by resellers at £8 15s@£8 17s 6d ton, 
as first hand sellers are firm at £9 3s 9d, 
July-August shipment. 


Gtascow, Scottanp, July 20.—The Ca- 
nadian government crop report has 
caused a sharp rise in wheat and flour 
prices for forward delivery. Within a 
week the advance in Manitoba wheat 
has added about 3s to the sack of flour. 

Skeptical of Canadian Report.—The 
trade believes that the market has been 
unduly influenced by the crop estimates. 
It is recalled that a somewhat similar 
development occurred last year when the 
Canadian government published a crop 
forecast which was found to be consid- 
erably short of the actual yield. With 
this in view, there is skepticism regard- 
ing the recent report, although it has 
decidedly affected the market. 

Home millers are paying nominally 
45s, 47s and 49s qr, c.if., for prompt 
shipment of Manitoba wheat, with prices 
a little easier for forward delivery. Mill- 
ers have been buying a good deal of 
Kansas wheat for early shipment from 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Flour Quotations—Imported Manitoba 
flour is about 46s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
prompt, about 43s 6d@44s for Septem- 
ber and October, and Is less for October, 
November and December. American 
winters are dearer, the prices being 
about 45s 6d@46s, c.i.f. Canadian win- 
ters are 41s 6d, c.if., for prompt, and 
40s for the last half of August. Aus- 
tralian flour prices have gone up to 42s 
@42s 6d for spot, and about the same 
for August shipment. The general feel- 
ing at the moment is that the current 
level is unjustifiably high. 


Betrast, IrELaAND, July 19.—Although 
a complete change has come over the 
market, making prices higher, it has not 
had much effect on new business. The 
north of Ireland is in the midst of its 
annual holidays, and is not in the mood 
for considering flour buying. Besides, 
the advance in flour for shipment was so 
great and so sudden that those who 
were inclined to buy had no chance to 
get in at the lower prices, and refused 
to pay any advance. 

Flour Quotations—Canadian export 
patents are considerably dearer, being 
offered at 45s 6d@4é6s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 46@47s, Dublin, for July-August 
shipment. American milled Manitoba 
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flours are quoted for July-August ship- 
ment at 45s 6d, c.if., Belfast, and 46s, 
Dublin, but there are resellers at 6d@Is 
less. Cheap sellers for November ship- 
ment from seaboard for both Manitoba 
patents and American-Canadian flours 
seem to have disappeared. American 
soft winters have made a sudden jump 
from 43s to 45s 6d@46s. This puts them 
completely out of line, especially as some 
English: millers are selling their soft 
blended patents at 43s 6d. 

Irish millers have been content to sell 
for July-August-September delivery at 
46s. Kansas flours have soared to 45s. 
Very strong attempts have been made 
during the week to sell Australian flours, 
in view of the baking demonstrations 
which have been taking place, but the 
business done was very small. Prices 
are dearer, about 45s 6d@46s_ being 
quoted for ordinary brands. 

Stocks of Flour.—Stocks in Belfast are 
not unduly large, although there have 
been some good arrivals of Manitoba 
flour. Dublin stocks are much heavier, 
and there is a fair amount of flour going 
into store. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN TARIFF 
HITS JUGOSLAVIAN MILLS 


Bercrape, JuGostavia, July 12.—The 
new Czechoslovakian customs tariff which 
has been confirmed by the Prague sen- 
ate and will come into force on July 15 
is a blow to the Jugoslavian milling in- 
dustry as well as to Hungarian and 
Roumanian mills. The wide margin be- 
tween the entry duty on wheat and 
wheaten flour constitutes a difficulty 
which cannot be bridged by the Jugo- 
slavian mills. They are consequently on 
the lookout for other outlets to make up 
for the loss of the Czechoslovakian mar- 
ket, but this is a very difficult problem. 
Greece ought to be a good market for 
Jugoslavian flours, on account of its 
geographical situation but, unfortunate- 
ly, high railway tariffs are a handicap. 
For instance, the freight rate from New 
York to Saloniki is 18¢ per 100 lbs, or 
a little less than from Kumanowo 
(Jugoslavia) to Saloniki, a matter of 
150 miles. The wheat growing centers 
of Jugoslavia are too far from the 
fEgean ports, and thus Jugoslavian 
wheat and flour exporters will never be 
able to compete in Saloniki with Rou- 
manian and American exporters, unless 
Jugoslavian railway freights are ma- 
terially reduced. 

Turkey is an important market for’ 
Jugoslavian wheat surpluses. The ne- 
gotiations which are now taking place 
between Jugoslavia and Turkey are like- 
ly to result in a commercial treaty which 
will promote the export of Jugoslavian 
grains and flours into the latter coun- 
try. Before the war, Turkey was a 
grain exporter, but now it must import 
large quantities of grain. In 1924 Tur- 
key harvested 3,773,840 tons grain, which, 
after deduction of what was necessary 
for seeds and cattle food, left only 1,340,- 
000 tons for human consumption, while 
the annual requirement of the realm 
amounts to 16,000,000 tons. The mills of 
Turkey are protected by a high entry 
duty upon flour, which practically pro- 
hibits the importation of any from Jugo- 
slavia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN SUPPLIES 
ARE BELOW REQUIREMENTS 


Pracur, Czecnostovakia, July 12.— 
Owing to the protracted rainy weather 
experienced in Bohemia and Slovakia in 
June, the grain outlook for the republic 
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has deteriorated. In many places the 
crop has been laid, and damage by rust 
is reported, although to what extent is 
unknown. Supplies on hand are not suf- 
ficient to cover requirements until the 
new grain comes to market. The cut- 
ting of rye has begun, and the first sam- 
ples are of satisfactory quality. 

The outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion is the new customs tariff. This af- 
fords a strong protection to agricultur- 
ists and mills, but at the same time the 
cost of living will materially rise in 
Czechoslovakia, and therefore the bill is 
most unpopular, especially as apprehen- 
sion is felt concerning reprisals by those 
countries the export business of which is 
ruined by the new duties. In May the 
import of flours increased. According 
to the report of the Bohemian Millers’ 
Federation, the importations in May 
were 3,717,000 bus grain and 376,000 bbls 
flour, compared with 220,000 bbls in 1925. 


AVERAGE WHEAT CROP 
EXPECTED IN HUNGARY 


Buparest, Hunoary, July 12.—Ac- 
cording to the latest report of the Hun- 
garian vs office, dated July 10, 
the production of this year’s crops is 
likely to be up to average. This would 
leave an export surplus of about 17,000,- 
000 bus wheat. ‘The first samples of 
wheat show a very fine quality, the nat- 
ural weight varying between 62.5 and 64 
lbs, but owing to the recent rains the 
harvest is late. _ 

The new customs tariff bill which will 
come into force,in Czechoslovakia on 
July 15 is likely to provoke a tariff war 
between that country and Hungary. Al- 
though Jugoslavia and Roumania, as 
grain and flour exporters, will be affected 
by the new duties, Hungary will be the 
chief sufferer. On an average, Czecho- 
slovakia has imported 6,000,000 bus 
wheat and 2,700,000 bbls flour, Hungary’s 
contribution being about 2,600,000 bus 
wheat and 800,000 bbls flour. The mar- 
gin fixed in the new tariff between wheat 
and flour is such as to prohibit the im- 
port of Hungarian flours. 

Should the government of Czechoslo- 
vakia persist in its prohibitive policy, 
Hungary will not fail to take measures 
to exclude the importation of manufac- 
tured goods of Czech origin, such as tex- 
tiles. However, the negotiations which 
will begin in a few days between the 
respective governments justify the hope 
that the danger of a tariff war between 
the two countries may be averted. 

The futures market which was _ re- 
opened on the Budapest Produce Ex- 
change some weeks ago will greatly fa- 
cilitate trading in wheat and flour, and 
also the export movement. New crop 
wheat is quoted at Budapest, for Au- 
gust delivery, at $1.45 bu, and top grade 
flour for August delivery at $11.90 per 
280 Ibs. Owing to the wet season, the 
harvest is late all over central Europe 
and old crop supplies are nearly ex- 
hausted. There consequently is an ac- 
tive demand for Hungarian wheat in 
several foreign markets. Should the new 
Czechoslovakian customs tariff prove 
prohibitive for Hungarian wheat, an out- 
let may be found in the Greek, Italian 
and German markets, but the export out- 
let for flour is less favorable. During 
the first three months of this year Hun- 
gary exported 30,000 bbls low grade 
flours to Greece, but owing to the ar- 
bitrary chemical analysis to which im- 
ported flour is subject in the latter coun- 
try, this business is likely to cease. The 
constant changes in decrees and regula- 
tions in Greece create an uncertainty 
which requires much caution on the part 
of exporters. 








WHEAT FLOUR IS FIRM 
IN GERMAN MARKETS 


Hamsurc, Germany, July 17.—The 
course of business in wheat and rye flour 
has been reversed from that of the pre- 
vious week. While then rye flour was in 
active demand, with wheat flour neglect- 
ed, this week the latter has held the 
foremost place. Taken as a whole, the 
trade is far from satisfactory, the de- 
mand being of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. Wheat flour was firm in response 
to the bullish news from North America, 
although German flour quotations have 
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not fully reflected the strength of the 
American wheat and flour markets. The 
firmness has not encouraged flour busi- 
ness. 

There has been practically no direct 
buying from North American mills, as 
buyers only want flour arriving before 
Aug. 1, the date of the new duties. 

Supplies of native rye are greater than 
expected, and, together with good har- 
vesting weather, this has had the effect 
of depressing prices. Rye flour in large 
quantities is practically unsalable, and 
mills are inclined to make considerable 
price concessions. 

Increased attention is given to new 


crop flour, but only small orders have 
yet been booked, the large bakery firms 
showing no inclination to place orders 
for any important quantity, in face of 
the improved prospects of the forthcom- 
ing rye harvest. 

Millers’ offers are as follows, per 100 
kilos, c.i.f., Hamburg: Canadian export 
patent, July shipment, $9.10@9.30; Mani- 
toba patent, July-August, $9@9.50; Kan- 
sas patent, July-November, $8.40@8.80; 
hard winter wheat patent, July-first half 
August, $8.50@8.75; English patents, 
prompt shipment, $8.90@9.85; Hamburg 
wheat flour, $11.60@11.70; Hamburg rye 
flour, $7.80@8.35. 
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number of returns from these various 
lists vary, ranging from 30 to 70 per 
cent each month. 

These reporters are secured in many 
ways, the principal sources for names 
being local postmasters, merchants and 
bankers, as well as county agents. These 
names are circularized and tested, and if 
the reports are made regularly and with 
accuracy, the persons reporting are en- 
tered as regular reporters. Many of the 
reporters are handpicked by the agricul- 
tural statisticians of the department, and 
if time would permit this would be by 
far the most satisfactory method. By 
careful selection, a much smaller number 
of reporters would be needed, as a larg- 
er percentage of the men would report 
regularly. 

A staff of 60 experienced clerks is 
maintained in Washington, who tabulate 
the returns from correspondents re- 
ceived direct in Washington. 

The two important factors necessary 
to a forecast of crop production are (1) 
acreage, and (2) yield per acre. The 
determination of acreage from year to 
year is an entirely distinct and separate 
problem from that of forecasting the 
yield, and has no relation to, or connec- 
tion with, the determination of the prob- 
able yield per acre. The acreage factor 
will be discussed first. 

The determination of the acreage, not 
only of grain crops, but of other crops, 
and the accurate measurement of the 
changes from year to year, constitute one 
of the most difficult and baffling prob- 
lems confronting the statisticians of the 
department in their work of forecasting 
and estimating. Experience has demon- 
strated that no one method has yet been 
devised that is always infallible, but real 
progress is being made in working out 
some that give the facts with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy. 

Before describing these methods, it 
should be said that the primary basis 
for most of the estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on grain crops 
is the decennial census. The department 
estimates the change in acreage from 
year to year between the census periods 
and applies the estimated yearly change 
to the acreage determined for the pre- 
vious year. Without careful checks there 
would be considerable danger of error, 
due to the danger of piling the error of 
one year on top of the next. For in- 
stance, if an error of 5 per cent was 
made in the acreage one year, and the 
next year an error of 5 per cent was 
made in the same direction, the combined 
error would make a cumulative error for 
the second year of over 10 per cent, and 
if there were no way of checking these 
errors between the 10-year census pe- 
riods, it might be possible to get very 
much out of line. Fortunately, during 
the past few years, the department has 
been able to develop a number of im- 
portant checks that tend to prevent the 
occurrence of this cumulative error, at 
least to any serious extent. 

One of the most useful checks which 
have been developed in connection with 
wheat is that of records of receipts at 
mills and elevators, and railroad ship- 
ments of grain. Because of the fact that, 
with the exception of the rather constant 
amount used for seed and feed, most of 
the wheat crop moves into channels of 
trade, the department is able to check 
its estimates on this crop in a number of 
states. By ascertaining how much of the 
crop has been sold during the crop year, 





and adding to that the amount used for 
seed and feed, the total production in a 
particular year in a certain state can be 
rather closely determined; and knowing 
the total production, and the average 
yield per acre, a rather close approxima- 
tion can be made of the total acreage of 
the crop in any particular year. This 
method of checking acreage is used both 
for wheat and in the northwestern states 
for flax, and keeps the department from 
getting very much out of line. Then, 
knowing the acreage of these two crops 
and their relationship to other crops, the 
information can be used in determining 
the accuracy of the acreages of other 
crops. 

A number of methods are used in esti- 
mating the acreage planted and harvest- 
ed of various crops. The one longest 
used, and which still is existent, is that 
of asking the correspondents to estimate 
how much the acreage of the current year 
is above or below that of the preceding 
one, letting the acreage of the year 
before equal 100. This method has its 
weaknesses, in that there seems to be an 
inherent dislike on the part of reporters 
to show more acreage this year than last. 
Because of the checks mentioned above, 
over a series of years it has been pos- 
sible to measure the bias, as we call it, 
of these percentage estimates. At the 
same time the question as to the increase 
or decrease in acreage this year is asked, 
the reporter is questioned as to how the 
acreage the current year compares with 
the usual acreage. The answers to this 
question taken from year to year really 
furnish a better basis for estimating the 
acreage than the direct comparisons with 
the preceding year. For example, if last 
year, for the state of Illinois, the corre- 
spondents said that the acreage of corn 
was 90 per cent of the usual acreage, 
and this year they said that the acreage 
is 90 per cent of usual, our conclusion, in 
the absence of other facts, would be that 
the acreage this year was about the same 
as last year. 

In addition, the department sends out 
to thousands of farmers all over the 
country a blank asking them to report 
the acreages in each crop on their own 
farms, also the acreages in these crops 
the preceding year. Such reports are 
tabulated in Washington, and the rela- 
tive change for the two years in the 
acreage is determined. For instance, if, 
from a certain state, on the several thou- 
sand farms reporting, 105,000 acres of 
wheat were reported this year, while last 
year these same farms reported 100,000 
acres, our conclusion would be that the 
acreage in wheat in that state had been 
increased 5 per cent. These blanks are 
sent out twice a year, one in the spring 
in time to estimate the acreage planted, 
and again in the fall, through the rural 
carriers, in order to estimate the acre- 
age harvested. In the case of winter 
wheat, as already stated, an estimate is 
made in the spring of the acreage aban- 
doned and winter killed. These esti- 
mates are made both from reports of ac- 
tual winter killing on individual farms, 
and percentage estimates. 

Another method of estimating the acre- 
age has been a series of questions to our 
correspondents asking them to estimate 
for their neighborhood each year the 
number of acres in corn, wheat, oats, etc., 
out of every 100 acres in cultivation. 
For instance, if this year the farmers re- 
port that 25 per cent of the acres in 
cultivation is in wheat, and last year they 
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reported that 20 per cent was in wheat, 
it would indicate an increase of 25 per 
cent. 

Another method of estimating changes 
is that of counting the number of fields 
in each kind of crop between specified 
points from year to year. This method 
is most accurate in states where the 
fields are fenced. For instance, between 
Toledo and Columbus, Ohio, if we should 
find that this year there are 480 fields of 
corn, while last year there were 600, we 
might assume that the acreage of corn 
in this area had decreased 20 per cent 
this year. In using this method no notice 
is taken of the size of the fields, it being 
assumed that the average size probably 
will be the same from year to year. — 

This method has been refined by count- 
ing telephone or telegraph poles. In 
other words, counting the kinds of crops 
in fields opposite each telephone or tele- 
graph pole from year to year over a cer- 
tain specified territory. This method has 
been found extremely satisfactory. Vor 
instance, if last year wheat was found 
opposite 3,000 telegraph poles, while this 
year, on the same railroad, it was found 
opposite 3,300, it would indicate an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. 

The counting methods have been fur- 
ther refined through the use of what we 
call the “crop meter,” for want of a bet- 
ter name, a machine devised by the Mis- 
sissippi statistician, and used success: ul- 
ly for two years. This machine, which 
may be attached to any automobile, en- 
ables the statistician to actually measure, 
over thousands of miles of territory, the 
actual number of linear feet in each 
kind of crop. The machine itself is 
rather a simple affair. With this road 
meter, covering the same roads from year 
to year, a very clear indication can be 
had of the changes that are taking place 
in the acreage of various crops, and with 
a comparatively small expense, compared 
to other methods. 

One of the best methods of getting 
acreage, and which is now in use in a 
number of states, including Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, is that of an annual state cen- 
sus of acreage taken through the assess- 
ors. In some of these states the as- 
sessors’ figures are taken after the crops 
are planted, and therefore are available 
for the current year’s work. In other 
cases they are taken in the winter, and 
cover the previous year’s acreage. In 
such states they are valuable only as a 
check on the previous year’s estimates. 

Eprror’s Note.—In The Northwestern 
Miller of Aug. 18 Mr. Callander will 
continue his description of the crop re- 
porting system of the United States with 
an installment explaining the method of 
forecasting yields from current condi- 
tions. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR DEMONSTRATED 

Betrast, Ireranp, July 19.—Austra- 
lian flour has won a certain amouni of 
favor among some of the big bakers in 
the south of Ireland for blending pur- 
poses, but northern bakers have not tak- 
en to it so kindly. To try to improve 
the demand, a demonstrator has been in 
Belfast lately, making experimental 
batches of bread in several big house: in 
order to show the value of the flour, and 
he has now left for Dublin and _ the 
south to carry on demonstrations there. 
He will find it difficult, however, to in- 
duce Irish bakers to change their method 
of baking, and for the class of bread 
used here Australian flour is not «lto- 
gether suitable. 





FLOUR FROM THE BULRUSHES 

It has been discovered that from an 
acre of bulrushes nearly three tons four 
can be produced. This flour is much like 
wheat flour, and has quite the same {ood 
value. From the underground stem oF 
root, flour containing starch—one of the 
most important items of our food—s 
easily procured, and this makes excelent 
bread and biscuits. 

This is no new idea. For some ut 
dreds of years the Cossacks of the River 
Don, and the dwellers in Western )ion- 
golia, have made use of the bulrushes for 
food, for in many districts the reeds 
grow wild in hundreds of acres, and na 
tives have been known to prefer it t 
cereals such as wheat or oats. It i 
peeled and pounded fine.—Toronto (Ont) 
Daily Star. 
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Trade Organizations in Great Britain Is Subject of 
Lengthy Editorial Comment 


nterpretation of the meaning sought 
to be conveyed in a recent editorial 
in this paper, Milling, of Liverpool, says: 

“It will be observed, in another part 
of this issue, that The Northwestern 
Miller has made some outspoken com- 
ments on the matter of trade organiza- 
tion in this country. It is shocked that 
British millers should discuss price 
ments openly, deplores any scheme 
that would ‘create a trick prosperity in 
milling,” and chides millers for endeav- 
ing to secure for themselves artificial 
aid which, it says, they would deny to 
agriculturists. This pulpitlike rectitude 
sounds all right, but it arises from a mis- 
understanding of the position and condi- 
tions in this country. In any case, it 
is not much good to tell a man whose 
legs have been amputated to rise up and 
wal A pair of crutches would be of 
more value to him than a set of polished 
and admonitory phrases. There is far 
less chance of anything in the nature of 
‘trick prosperity’ being engineered in 
this country than in the United States 
of America. There is no intention, how- 
to attempt to make a price agree- 
men!, but something should be done to 
prevent the undue depression of prices 
which is caused by an everlasting surplus 
upplies. Straightforwardness is the 
best policy the millers could adopt in 
endeavoring to solve their commercial 
difficulties, and were it otherwise the food 
council soon would make a hue and cry 
about it. The alternative, apparently, is 
the creation of mammoth, top-heavy or- 
ganizations, experience of which makes 
the whole world uneasy. 

“The strangest part of the policy for 
the milling trade enunciated by The 
Northwestern Miller is that when a big 
bakery merger was proposed not long 
since in the United States, that journal 
strenuously opposed it as an iniquitous 
measure. We do not recall the exact 
circumstances of the case, but our con- 
temporary’s concern about the matter re- 
mains fresh in our memory. Why should 
it gppose for the bakery trade a meas- 
ure which it advocates for the milling 
trade? If consolidation is preferable to 
trade organization in the milling trade, 
surely bakers have as much right to the 
principle as millers. When, therefore, 
The Northwestern Miller taunts millers 
for wanting to do something for them- 
selves that they would deny to farmers 
(the statement, we repeat, is incorrect), 
it should realize that it is supporting for 
millers a system which it has opposed for 
bakers. After all, there is nothing pe- 
culiar about a trade organization scheme. 
It is a form of co-operation, differing 
only in, details from that by which 
Danish and other continental farmers 
have profited, and again not unlike that 
carried on by the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society. The latter society fits its 
production to demand, without protest, 
and apparently to the satisfaction of its 
Members. Others can do the same. 

“Economie law, like fire, can be a good 
servant or a hard master. When flour 
salesmen are tumbling over each other 
to secure paltry orders, and intriguing 
Mm price reductions, it suggests a big, 
avoidable waste of time and money. 
Num'erless crimes are committed in the 
lame of economy as well as in the name 
of liberty. For this reason, we cannot 
regard trade organization as antagonistic 
to the interests of the consumer, and we 
take no shame in declaring that it is 
heces ary, Every one concerned in the 
flour idustry in this country has found 
out that they are losing money annually 
throuch lack of trade organization, and 
if that is economy, they might well pray 
to be preserved from it. As a fact, 
nothing that is, or has been proposed, in 


(Cnterpretation on an obvious mis- 


the industry, goes so far as schemes 
which have public sanction in other 
trades, and which have lifted those 
trades from poverty to prosperity. Per- 
sonally, we contest the assumption that 
it is good for trade that the consumer 
should receive his supplies at rates below 
the economic level. It hinders the prog- 
ress of that trade, gives birth to all sorts 
of tricks of little solid benefit to any 
one, and is lost in an ocean of consum- 
ers. Nor can we perceive that the public 
would be better served by a few mam- 
moth concerns than by a comparatively 
large number of smaller concerns. In 
Great Britain there is enough trade to 
keep the present mills running com- 
fortably and profitably, if the owners 
will adapt their output to requirements, 
as we hold they have the right to do. 
“It is not so much that any one wants 
to bolster up unprogressive firms as to 
enable progress to be made. How the 
latter end is attained is immaterial, so 
long as it is done along lawful lines. In 
our opinion, it can be done without the 
least detriment to the consumer and to 
the tremendous advantage of the trade. 
Would that be ‘trick prosperity’? To 
us it seems simple common sense. For 
several successive years the milling in- 
dustry has lost several millions sterling, 
there have been a good many failures in 
consequence, and allied traders have been 
despondent. We are told that the rem- 
edy is to consolidate the forces of the 
industry and to try and produce more 
flour than ever. The result, of course, 
would be to accentuate the present crisis, 
and to thrust more millers out of the 
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business, to the end, apparently, that 
only a few giants should be left. To 
our way of thinking, this naked doctrine 
of ‘devil take the hindmost’ has ruined 
far more people than it has ever pros- 
pered, and we prefer the easier and less 
bloodthirsty way of agreement. Econ- 
omy has become a fetish of the counter, 
and it is the mill that suffers mostly 
from it. That is good for neither mas- 
ter nor man, and we are very sure it is 
of little service to the consumer. 

“As for millers being insensible to the 
claims of agriculturists, that is absurd. 
A considerable number, indeed the ma- 
jority, would willingly help wheat grow- 
ers, though in most cases the latter have 
shown that they are capable of looking 
after their own interests commercially. 
There is no one more deeply interested 
in wheat growing than the country miller, 
who not infrequently is both farmer and 
miller, a conjunction of occupations for 
which we have a profound respect. 
Moreover, there is no one who under- 
stands the farmer’s difficulties so well 
as the country miller. If they do not 
always see eye to eye, millers are in- 
variably ready to consider sympathet- 
ically any plans designed to make the 
wheat grower’s lot more secure. They 
have, in fact, tabled plans of that char- 
acter on more than one occasion, and the 
fact that the government has not in- 
dorsed them does not mean that the 
plans are without merit nor that they are 
regarded as unnecessary. The larger 
proportion of the population of Great 
Britain is completely urbanized and 
more or less indifferent as to the origin 
of its food supplies. That explains why 
the wheat grower is in a neglected posi- 
tion. In almost every other country of 
the world—the United States included— 
both farmers and millers are protected 
by tariffs, but we suppose we must not 
call that ‘artificial’ aid ‘trick prosperity.’ 
Our economic laws are unprovided with 
these buffers, and when, therefore, such 
a simple domestic remedy as trade or- 
ganization is proposed for our milling 
industry, we dislike the imputation that 
we are advocating a ‘trick prosperity,’ 
and still less the suggestion that there 
is anything immoral in discussing the 
question openly and frankly.” 








The Magic of the Combine 


(Continued from page 550.) 


bogie, with all its attendant griefs to 
the farmer, passes by the farm of Gus 
Borg, living near Manhattan, Kansas, 
since he got his combine outfit, and he 
says it never will scare him again, be- 
cause the machine solves his harvest la- 
bor problem. His 165 acres of wheat, 
yielding 2,500 bus, were cut, threshed, 
and stored in eight seven-hour working 
days. His harvest crew consisted of his 
16-year-old son, his 14-year-old daughter, 
his wife and himself. A week after the 
job was done, Mr. Borg and his son 
were on the same field breaking ground 
for fall seeding, the worry of harvest off 
their minds. ‘They estimate a saving of 
$700 on the threshing bill alone, and Mrs. 
Borg passed through her first harvest 
season without cooking for harvest hands 
and threshers. Thus the saving in actual 
cost of threshing over the old way is but 
one of several items that make the Borg 
family enthusiastic boosters for the new 
machine which has been adopted widely 
throughout the Mississippi country in the 
past few seasons. In addition to cutting 
down the threshing bill, the machine 
saved $150 in harvest hand wages and 
$200 in binding twine, which with the 
threshing bill makes a total saving of 
$1,050 effected by the new outfit. The 
25 h-p tractor used for pulling the ma- 
chine gives service on the farm through- 
out the year. Fifteen hundred bushels 
of wheat were hauled to town and mar- 
keted as it was cut and threshed. The 
other 1,000 bus were stored on the farm. 
With one short haul the two wagons were 
able to keep up with the combine outfit.” 

In these last three sentences lies one of 
the significant phases of the combine’s 
development, both from the point of view 
of the miller and grain dealer and from 
the viewpoint of the farmer’s profit. 
Over half of the Borg wheat crop went 


to market instantly. Probably the same 
proportion, or a greater one, came on 
the market from nearly all farms in the 
combine area. The result this year was 
striking, as indicated in the opening para- 
graphs of this article. 

The rapid marketing of wheat entailed 
in use of the combine may force the 
building of a greater amount of farm 
storage space, but in any case it is an- 
other complication, as has been intimat- 
ed, in the farmer’s modern problem of 
getting his grain to market at the most 
advantageous moment. At worst it is 
hardly considered to be among the com- 
monly stated objections to the combine. 
These are: excessive depreciation of the 
machine; damage to the crop through its 
standing in the field until ripe enough to 
thresh; or, contrariwise, loss through 
spoiling of green and damp grain. 

To the first of these objections, Archer 
P. Whallon, writing for the American 
Thresherman, says: “It need only be an- 
swered that it is indeed evident that a 
machine that has to function over the 
irregularities of the grain field is certain- 
ly subject to greater strain and wear 
than the stationary machine—but it is 
simply up to the manufacturers of com- 
bines to make their machines strong 
enough to stand up to the job. 

“The second objection, risk and dam- 
age to the crop standing in the field, is 
shown by experience to be more imagi- 
nary than real, and it is probably no 
greater than that undergone by the grain 
standing in the shock. The force of this 
is also further minimized by growing 
nonshattering varieties having stiff straw. 

“The third fault, the risk of damp and 
immature grain spoiling in the bin, is 
more serious. This may find its solution 
through mechanical or artificial curing of 
the crop, either at the elevator or in the 
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farm granary. There is a type of grain 
drier, used to some extent in Germany, 
that would seem adapted to this pur- 
pose. The possibilities of artificial grain 
curing are now receiving the attention of 
the engineering staff of at least one mak- 
er of combined harvesters.” 

As for the history of the combine, it 
appears that there is nothing particularly 
new in the idea of harvesting grain from 
the standing straw. Mr. Whallon has it 
that the first harvesting machine of 
which there is any record was a stripper 
or hatchel-like affair—a “push” type, ox- 
power machine used by the Gauls of the 
first century. An American patent for a 
combined harvester was taken out as 
early as 1828, and in its practical reali- 
zation the combine has been a factor in 
the large grain fields of California and 
the other states of the Pacific Northwest 
since early in the eighties. 

“These machines,” writes Mr. Whallon, 
“were all large affairs for extensive grain 
fields, some of the Californian machines 
being truly gigantic, with header widths 
of over 50 feet. Contemporary with this, 
the development of a different type of 
harvester-thresher, the stripper, was tak- 
ing place in Australia. In these ma- 
chines, instead of the straw being cut by 
a reciprocating knife working against a 
stationary guard as in the binder or mow- 
er sickle, the grain heads are drawn into 
a stripper comb and the grain is threshed, 
leaving the straw and even the cob of 
the head standing in the field. Unlike 
the Californian machines, these stripper 
harvesters have been brought out in 
small sizes, to strip from five-foot to ten- 
foot widths. Where climatic conditions 
enabled the grain to become thoroughly 
and evenly ripe while standing in the 
field, these strippers have shown them- 
selves to be very economical and con- 
venient harvesters for small fields as well 
as large; but they have not been particu- 
larly successful outside of Australia, and 
the few attempts to introduce or manu- 
facture this type of harvester in this 
country have not met with marked suc- 
cess. Few seemed to want them.” 

From California the large type com- 
bines spread in the nineties to Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho, and other states 
ef the central grain belt. About 13 
years ago a self-propelled combine, one 
of the highest developed as well as one 
of the most costly agricultural machines 
ever made, was introduced, but it proved 
to be too expensive for wide adoption. 
Today the type commonly called the 
small combine, with headers from 9 to 18 
feet wide, seems to be making greatest 
headway in the principal grain belt. For 
these harvesters tractors of 10 to 30 h-p 
are commonly used, or from 8 to 20 head 
of horses or mules, the latter being nec- 
essary in excessively hilly country. 

Grain threshed by the combine is either 
sacked and the full sacks dumped around 
the field in groups of three or four, or it 
is handled by the bulk grain method, 
wagons or tanks being attached to the 
machine. 

Straw leaves the combine in a wind- 
row, and can be gathered up easily by 
means of a wagon and hayloader, though 
not much is saved in combining territory. 
Some machines are so equipped as to dis- 
tribute the straw evenly, to facilitate 
plowing it under. 

One of the chief attractions of the 
combine may be understood when it is 
stated that but two men are usually re- 
quired to operate one of these units, 
though an extra man is necessary under 
certain conditions. Using the bulk grain 
method, and given favorable circum- 
stances, one man, the tractor driver, can 
do the whole job alone. 

“An interesting experiment,” writes 
Mr. Whallon, “with a method midway 
between our common harvesting practice 
with binder and stationary thresher and 
our simultaneous cutting and threshing, 
has been carried out in Montana. This 
is ‘windrow combining,’ making use of 
three binders modified by being equipped 
with elevators of different lengths so that 
the three machines deposit their swaths 
in one windrow. A combined harvester 
fitted with a pick-up mechanism then fol- 
lows, gathering and threshing these wind- 
rows as it passes. This method has the 
advantage that, while it eliminates much 
of the manual labor of handling the 
straw, it enables the crop to be cut be- 
fore it is all sufficiently ripe and dry for 
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simultaneous harvesting and threshing 
from the standing stalk.” 

It is difficult to arrive at a figure indi- 
cating the percentage of the United 
States wheat crop that is now harvested 
by means of the combine. There is no 
official data on this point. Machinery 
manufacturers are of varying opinion, 
but a cross section of their views seems 
to indicate that the figure may be around 
10 per cent. 

With respect to the future of the com- 
bine, it is the opinion of Arnold P. 
Yerkes, an official of the International 
Harvester Co., that the bulk of the 
world’s wheat crop within the next 10 
years will be harvested with combines. 
As for the ultimate effect of this move- 
ment upon world production, Mr. Yerkes 
finds it difficult to make a prophecy. 

“Judging,” he says, “by the rapidity 
with which Kansas farmers, for example, 
are adopting the combine, they realize 
that they must either provide themselves 
with equipment as efficient as that being 
used by competing wheat growers or else 
quit the business, and that is practically 
what every wheat grower must face, 
whether he be an American, an Argen- 
tinean or an Australian. The saving in 
the cost of production by the combine is 
so great, comparatively, that the man 
who clings to the old methods is under 
such a serious handicap that he cannot 
possibly hope to raise wheat profitably 
year after year in competition with the 
more efficient method. Of course in the 
East, where wheat is planted largely as a 
nurse crop for grass and for the straw, 
it may be continued in the rotation even 
at a loss, just as it has been on thou- 
sands of farms for many years, but in 
the real wheat growing sections either 
the combine must be used or wheat must 
be made a less important crop in the 
rotation.” 

It will be seen from this statement 
that Mr. Yerkes looks upon the combine 
as essentially a defensive measure. He 
hints at a most important phase of the 
situation, namely, the fact that the com- 
bine has already been adopted by Ar- 
gentina and Australia, and that it will 
develop there no less rapidly than in this 
country. For this reason there is doubt 
in the minds of many agricultural ob- 
servers that the use of the combine will 
mean, on the whole, increased profits to 
the American wheat grower. At best it 
may only save him from loss and make 
possible his continuance in the field of 
world competition. In this view, H. N. 
Owen, editor of Farmstead, Stock & 
Home, one of the leading agricultural 
publications in America, seems to concur. 

“The general adoption of the combine 
will, of course,” Mr. Owen says, “de- 
crease the cost of production very ma- 
terially. That will then bring up the 
question of whether this decreased cost 
of production will not be reflected in in- 
creased production, thereby offsetting 
the lowering of prices. If it were pos- 
sible to confine the use of the combine 
to the United States, we would be in 
better position to compete with the wheat 
fields of Australia and Argentina, but 
they are just about as up and coming in 
those countries as we are, so that in the 
final analysis I doubt very much whether 
the general use of the combine will make 
very much of a dollars and cents differ- 
ence to the American grower.” 

Mr. Owen is in entire agreement, how- 
ever, with the general view of the com- 
bine’s significance. It is, he says, quite 
as revolutionary as was the self-binder; 
and he adds: “All of our labor saving 
harvesting devices stopped when the bun- 
dle was delivered from the binder. We 
have improved very greatly on the seed- 
ing end and reduced labor in that phase 
very materially, but there we have 
stopped. Now, the combine solves the 
harvest problem very much as the gang 
plows and grain drills solved that of 
seeding.” 

The eye of banker and trader, as 
well as of farmer and machinery maker, 
is upon the combine’s development. L. 
F. Gates, former president of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade, points to it as one of 
the really sound means of farm relief. 
Ten thousand combines, he says, have 
been sold this season in the four states 
of Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. “The demand,” he declares, “ab- 
sorbed the entire production at prices 
which mean an investment of approxi- 
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mately $25,000,000. This investment was 
made because a saving in labor was esti- 
mated exceeding the depreciation and in- 
terest costs. In other words, this ma- 
chinery was figured to reduce the cost 
of getting a bushel of wheat to market 
and make a better net return to- the 
producer.” 

And there is no better “moral” to the 
story than that of Mr. Gates: 

“The only way in which the American 
farmer, so far from the European mar- 
ket, has been able successfully to com- 
pete with the peasant labor of Russia, 
has been through, first, cheap lands; sec- 
ond, adequate and cheap transportation ; 
third, an efficient and inexpensive mar- 
keting system; fourth, labor saving ma- 
chinery. The first factor has been re- 
moved—there are no longer broad, fertile 
prairies to be had for a pittance. To 
improvement in the other three factors in 
American farm prosperity, all who are in 
any way connected or interested should 
bend their efforts.” 





FOREIGN SUBSTANCES IN FOOD 


The mere fact that broken glass found 
its way into a shortcake before it was 
“assembled” in a drug store did not ren- 
der the drug store proprietor liable for 
resulting injury to a patron who swal- 
lowed a piece of the glass, according to 
the holding of the Massachusetts su- 
preme judicial court in the case of 
O’Brien vs. Louis K. Liggett Co. (152 
N. E. 57). Evidence in the case dis- 
closed that defendant bought the “mak- 
ings” of the shortcake from dealers, and 
tended to show the exercise of a high de- 
gree of care to avoid such happenings. 
The court held that, under the circum- 
stances, the mere presence of broken 
glass in the food did not raise a pre- 
sumption of negligence on the part of 
the defendant. This holding seems to 
proceed upon a theory that the glass had 
found its way into the cake, cream or 
berries before defendant received those 
ingredients and that failure to discover 
its presence before the shortcake was 
made was not negligent. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 


The Belgian flax crop promises a good 
yield of excellent quality. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Representative Wanted 


FOR NEW ENGLAND 
AND 
EASTERN NEW YORK 


A large Kansas mill manufactur- 
ing well-known established brands 
of flour desires to secure a capable 
representative for its New England 
and eastern New York, except New 
York City, territory. Prefer man 
with trade acquaintance; willing to 
make attractive proposition on basis 
of salary and expense guarantee 
with liberal bonus. Address 1088, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








WANTED— 
BAG SALESMAN 


Experienced; to travel in southeast- 
ern territory; nationally known 
manufacturer of burlap and cotton 
bags; furnish full particulars and 
salary expected; all replies confi- 
dential. Address 793, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


August 11, 19 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUB 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf rol 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen v: 
little service; these rolls are located 
the Northwest and will be sold 
ably. Wire or write the Standard 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bidg., Kan 
City, Mo. 





Registered in the 
Trademarks tthedseacsana 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (omplete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for a connection with spring or Kansas 
mill for Pennsylvania territory. Address 
776, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern 500- 
to 4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 797, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


HEAD MILLER SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience, hard and soft 
wheat; have followed milling since a boy 
in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; familiar with 
all systems; guarantee best results. Ad- 
dress 792, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS A FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN OR 
as a feed salesman in the state of Illinois 
or Indiana; years of experience selling 
jobbers, retail grocers and feed men, also 
handling advertising crews, and would go 
anywhere with them. Address P. O. Box 
27, Hillsboro, Ill. 








FLOUR SALESMAN, 15 YEARS WITH 
one of the highest quality mills in the 
Northwest, would like to hear from mill 
in Northwest or Southwest producing 
quality flour and desiring representation 
in New England. Address 785, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WOULD LIKE TO 
hear from progressive milling company 
desirous of the services for New England 
of one with several years’ experience with 
a quality northwestern mill; can furnish 
excellent references. Address 783, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er—Am 35 years of age, married; wide 
experience, technical training; capable of 
producing uniform, high quality products 
on economy basis; A-1 references from 
present and former employers. Address 
758, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MAN- 
ager open for situation; middle-aged, 25 
years’ successful experience; am familiar 
with every detail of milling; know flour 
trade of South and Southeast; would 
make connection only with sound, clean 
and financially responsible concern; high- 
est references. Address 1087, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF VERY WIDE 
experience and successful record is open 
for position; want modern mill from 1,000 
bbls up; best of references from large 
size mills; would consider head miller 
and manager's position in mill of 100 to 
200 bbls; will make good in any position. 
Address 787, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER—I HAVE BEEN WITH 
the Michigan Milling Co. the past five 
years as head and superintendent miller; 
they are discontinuing operation owing 
to the death of principal owners of com- 
pany, so I am obliged to seek other em- 
ployment; understand milling with hard 
and soft wheat; can give good references. 
Address B. F. Sparrow, 912 N. Main St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR LAND, PART- 
ly dismantled mill at Garden City, Minn; 
suitable for a grinding business, near 
power line; 40x40, three stories and base- 
ment; price $2,900. Address John Liver- 
more, Fairmont, Minn. 





FOR SALE—WELL LOCATED MICHIGAN 
mill with good established trade and ex- 
cellent reputation for quality; operated 
the past year, day and night a large 
share of the time, and has an exception- 
ally good trade at the mill door; two 
branch elevators owned, which can be 
bought separately or in connection with 
the mill, both handling beans as well as 
wheat, flour, feeds, and coal, etc. Reason 
for selling, death of owner. Attractively 
priced. Address Box 25, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 56256 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF 
300-bbl flour mill; if interested send for 
list of equipment. Cornell University 
Purchasing Dept., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Pau, Pau, & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents ‘Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS | 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. | 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 





Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEy COMPANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 











+ PURINA 
“. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR | 
* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = 


WRITE RALSTON PURINACO.. ST. LOUIS 





Commercializing Discoveries in Animal 

‘Nutrition By Suerman T. Epwarps 
Everyone interested in the Higher Sciency 
of Animal Feeding should own acopy of this 
new book. Sent postpaid for $1. Mail your 
order today. 8.T. Evowarps & Co., Dept. 16, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








New and Second Hand Bags 


for every purpose 


VALLEY BAG COMPANY 


19th and Morgan Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





; 





RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


a REY 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 




















